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TO 

Mrs. Caroline Rosbkrans Wade, 

this sketch of a 

valuable, exalted and noble life, 

to which she contributed so much, is inscribed, 

with the profoundest respect. 

The Author. 



THE NEW EDITION. 

The first issue of this book has received so many 
marks of favor from critics of reputation as of others, 
that the writer felt impelled to make it more deserv- 
ing the commendation already received. The reader 
will find important additions of events of the Thirty- 
fifth and Thirty-seventh congresses. It is thought 
best to not materially change the residue of Mr. 
Wade's senatorial history — a volume alone could do 
that justice. 

Two added chapters will bring much interesting 
and some new matter to the reader's notice. 

The Author. 

Washington. 
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A word of the plan of the book for the casual' 
reader. I take Mr. Wade through his career at the 
bar and on the bench till his election to the senate of 
the United States, I then go back to his election to 
the Ohio senate and pursue his political career with a 
thread of political history. So I sometimes conduct 
him through a congress, and then return to an 
intervening election campaign. This seems the more 
perspicuous. 4 
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TO THE READER. 



IT may be stated that the first half of this 
sketch of an eminent western senator was writ- 
ten in detached papers for the Magazine of West- 
em History. That periodical is largely devoted 
to the beginnings, the hitherto unwritten sources 
of history. In something of the spirit of that 
work these earlier of my chapters were com- 
posed — taking note of obscure things, having 
but a general influence on the fortunes of Mr. 
Wade, but showing a flavor, if not the spirit of 
the times, of his American ancestors, and of the first 
half of bis own life. These papers, unchanged, with 
headings, make six of the chapters of the volume 
here presented to the public. Care has been taken 
to attribute no opinion or sentiment to Mr. Wade 
not his. He is nowhere made responsible for the 
notions of the writer. 



TO THE READER. 



In my mental vision he stands apart from his fel- 
lows — a heroic, manly, rugged, unique form, of a 
type never too numerous, and now so rare as to 
seem solitary; a man provoking admiration, com- 
manding respect, gaining entire confidence while 
consciously seeking nothing. 

The writer is not without hope that his pages will 
realize something of this conception to a reader who 
may make a study of the influences which gave shape 
to the colossal forms of our later history. 

A. G. R. 

Washington, July, 1886. 
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BY nature, emulous and loving praise, man is the 
one braggart of the universe. The Hebrews 
even clothed their Jehovah with this quality as a con- 
trolling attribute. To be modest is more rare in man 
than woman, and is a mark of distinction in him. If 
he does not boast of his achievements, we laud them 
for him ; and when a distinguished man dies, scores 
of common men pull themselves into notice by the 
hair of his fallen head. We boast of our achieve- 
ments in civili2ation, and are fond of measuring the 
distance between ourselves and the primitive man, 
yet we retain many of the characteristics of the 
veriest savages. We build fires to attest our joy, 
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and literally make huge noises to celebrate 
achievements. We murder and slay as savagi 
alway have, and build up a pile of senseless stone t 
immortalize our greatest man. To-day we compld 
the rock monument of Washington ; we celebra 
the event with salvos of artillery, and congratulal 
ourselves upon a great deed accomplished, 
have secured the stone- immortality of George Waal 
ington, and have done our duty. We are never t 
escape the age of stone. 

As a rule, men arc remembered as long as the 
deserve to be. A man's Ufe is his only fitting n 
ment. What irony so bitter as the question 
'' Whose monument is this? " The man has disa 
peared, and here is a stone exclamation point agaia 
inevitable forgetfulness. The world is too busy I 
preserve dead leaves even as specimens ; let thel 
rot as they fall, if haply the earth may be fertiliz 
by their timely decay. 

I fear my present work will hardly be distinguisl 
able from a very ordinary stone-heap near the grav 
of the distinguished dead, whose memory will survive, 
whatever we may do or say, with that of the great 
men of the remarkable time in which he lived and 
worked. How great those men were, what the 
real magnitude of the events of their time, we may 
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^■never know. We were too near them, too much a 
part of them, whatever may be our power of obser- 
vation, to correctly estimate their value and import- 
ance in the world's history or that of our own 
country. Hundreds of pens are now busy inditing 
what the writers call history. When the real his- 
torian comes, fifty or one hundred years hence, what 
a dusting and crumpling of waste paper there will be ! 
My labors will be of a man of the most singular 
and, in some ways, unfortunate modesty. In no 
way a builder of dead monuments, he was seemingly 
a careful, persistent destroyer of all the ordinary 
means from which his own personal history could be 
composed, or a memoir of his time and associates; 
an abhorer of pageantry of every kind for all occasions. 
Men, living or dead, were to be left as their lives and 
actions left them. One of the propelling forces of 
the War of the Rebellion — a keen observer, seeing 
the best and worst of men, taking their best as no 
more than their country's due — he was no lauder, no 
praiser, alway speaking words of inspiration ; and, 
one of the few just in their estimates of men, he 
shrank from all pomp, all parade of woe, all funereal 
show of grief, when they fell by the wayside. 

The steadiest and most inflexible as the most radi- 
cal of the supporters of the national cause, doing 
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fullest Justice to Mr. Lincoln, he shrank from tl 
sable pageantry over his remains, In that he had r 
part; was not present as a spectator. The "cat 
falque," with its blackness of drapery and sablene; 
of plumes, with all the weary and public wail of woes 
were to him meaningless, ludicrous, vainest mockery 
For himself he probably never instituted a compai 
ison between himself and another; never spent i 
moment in estimating the quality and rank of his ow 
actions in the minds of men. It was his fortune t 
be as little the object of criticism, through a loi^ 
conspicuous career, as any man in our history. Tc 
live and do heartily, with all his might, the thing) 
which came to his hands to do, never shirking, how 
ever onerous ; never evading, however unpleasant 
seeking and meeting the hardest and worst, whicj 
yet some man must do ; living truth in his life, doioj 
truth in his acts, speaking truth in his words ; seem 
ing not to care for words of blame or praise ; tcndef; 
strong, of the heroic in mould of soul and heart, 
lived, did his work, died, and was loved, trustee! 
feared and respected as few of his time were — and w 
be remembered. 

The least secretive of men, the openest of ap 
proach, the easiest to know, and one of the widcs 
known ; it is not easy, save in these broad, strom 
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1 to sketch him, or tell the story of his real 
, so that the younger generation, the men who 
:id not know him, will yet appreciate him for what 
he intrinsically was. He was a sayer of things 
'-'' be repeated, a doer of things to be told of. No 
;ne foUowcd him around to note and preserve these ; 
^ one has gleaned them up for a book. They are 
already matters of tradition. No man of his time 
wrote and left so few memorials of himself. He left 
none; no sign or mark. Seemingly without the 
lightest literary instinct, the few papers he made 
•ere for a special purpose ; that answered, they were 
destroyed. He seems systematically to have de- 
stroyed papCTS. He kept no journal, made no diary, 
notes or memoranda. At the end of a session or 
ampaign, letters and papers of all descriptions, not 
n the form of printed books, were burned. 

Though a born warrior, no man so hated strife and 
-icry species of personal warfare. He never had any. 
-i djflerences arose, he settled them at once in the most 
iirect and decisive way ; ended them so that nothing 
■emained — neither bitterness nor scandal. This dis- I 

position to make a total, final end of things was at I 

the bottom of his destruction of papers. If saved, I 

I somebody would want to pry into them, re-open old ■ 

L wounds, renew old strifes. Cut off all sources ot I 
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evidence, and the thing would have to die. With 
him private history — the history of common men, 
the men with whom he daily associated — was of no 
account. It was a history of strifes and bickerings, 
of failures, at the best. Let it perish. It was not 
necessary to the public history, the national annals, 
and he governed himself accordingly. So he seldoin 
or never spoke of himself to others, save sparingly tvl 
the most intimate. 

Though a man of thought, he was a man 
action, of deeds, not of words and letters ; 
such, in the main, were his associates. A fewl 
instances of literary men who approached him | 
for a purpose may have occurred. Their reception 
was not encouraging, and few save newspaper corre- 
spondents made him the subject of literary labors. 
Though he did not at all share in the elder Senator 
Cameron's attributed estimate of literary men, he did 
not seek, nor was he sought by them. Busy, con- 
tent to do his work, doing more and doing better 
than was given to good workers, and when done, 
leaving it for the use and help it might be without an 
accompanying word of explanation of his motive, he 
permitted others to take the credit of it if they would. 

So he made his active, robust way, pushing inter- 
meddlers out of it, dealing with the momentous issues i 
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of his time unhesitatingly, boldly, wisely, at the 
tnitre of life and strength, careless of nothing save 
what was said of him, or the part he played in the 
great events of the great epoch. When his share of 
the work was done, when the underlying causes 
wbich dianged somewhat the configuration of the 
continent perished, without thought or care of how 
histor>' might deal with him and his share in affairs, 
anxious only that what was gained should not be 
lost, he died. 

Such a man was not the product of accident. Such 
men never can be, Causes through generations 
must conspire to such results, the science of which is 
still to be searched out and formulated. We trace 
his parentage back through the four or five gener- 
ations of Englishmen in America, of whom the 
history of the planting-time of New England makes 
honorable mention. A long-lived, tough, sinewy 
strain of men and women of varied endowments con- 
tributed their modified qualities to his make-up and 
Eiimtshing forth ; men and women themselves to be 
changed, wrought, perfected, by the severest o! 
Puritan schools, in the rigorous climate and ungen- 
erous soil of Massachusetts, in its struggle for plao' 
and existence among the new and old peoples. 1: 
look centuries to change Englishmen to Americans. 
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Ancient Medford, five or six miles to the nort 
west of more ancient Boston, at the head of navigj 
tion of the small Mystic river, which came 
famous for ship-building, was the Massachusetts set 
of the Wades. Thilher came Jonathan Wade fro 
county of Norfolk (country of the Norse folk), Eng 
land, in 1632. He seems for a time to have been a 
Ipswich, where he was a freeman in 1634. He 1 
ceivesmuch and honorable mention in the history a 
Medford, At what time he transferred himself t 
the latter place does not appear, probably soni 
years later; for we find him buying four hundre 
acres of land on the south side of the river, 
Medford bridge, October 2, 1656, of one Matthei 
Avery of Ipswich. He is spoken of as Major Wadi^ 
a man of worship, who paid the largest tax of an] 
man in Medford. He gave the town a landing abou 
1680, one of several which Medford had. It is sak 
the house he built and dwelt in there, though a woodei 
structure, was in a sound, habitable condition in 1855 
Nothing is said of his wife or children save one. Hi 
died — one authority says in 1683, another, in 1689 
He was the father of Major Nathaniel Wade, the dati 
of whose birth is not given. 

The history mentions this Nathaniel. Dealing 
with churches, it gives this curious origin of pews 




in "meeting-houses" in New England. To call 
the place of worship, made of sticks and stones, 
a church, savored too much of papacy, episcopacy, 
prelacy, for the severe Puritan, who, as is histo- 
ric, made these structures like his religion, as ugly 
and uncomfortable as might be. He did not believe 
in helps to virtue and religion. Both were rendered 
as forbidding as possible. No artificial means of heat- 
ing their dreary meeting-houses was permitted; but 
when the proximity to fires, which have since gener- 
ally died out, where their ministers kept them, is re- 
membered, the rigors of even a New England winter 
•tnt for little. 

By vote of the town on his petition, it was 
(jfdcred — "May 25, 1696, Major Nathaniel Wade 
vhall have liberty to build a pew in the meet- 
ing-house, when he shall see reason to do so." Of 
course he was to weigh well the deed. This extraor- 
dinary- concession marks the estimation in which he 
»is held at Medford. He has another and much 
stronger claim upon our consideration. His wife was 
the daughter of Governor Bradstreet and Anne Dud- 
li;y Bradstreet, the famous New England poetess, in 
ricr time called "The Tenth Muse," and a daughter 
of Governor Thomas Dudley, These are persons 
entitled to a moment's attention on their own at- 
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count, and especially as their descendant is to be th 
subject of our literary labors. 

Dudley was a great name in older English hisloryi 
It was no less conspicuous in newer English : 
It was the name of several royal and other officers h 
Massachusetts. Of these, Thomas Dudley was bort 
in Northampton, England, in 1576. In 1630 he v 
sent to Massachusetts as deputy governor, chosei 
governor in 1634. '40 and '45, died at Roxbury i 
1652, a man of the sternest Puritan integrity. H< 
had a son Joseph, who was successively chief-justia 
of Massachusetts and New York, governor of t 
Isle of Wight, and finally governor of Massachusetts 
from 1703 to 1715. So Joseph's son, Paul, was chiefs 
justice of Massachusetts, 

Anne Dudley, daughter of Governor Thomas and 
sister of Governor Joseph, was born in 1612. Sh( 
seems to have been carefuily reared, as became a gen* 
tlewoman. Her father was attached to the service 
of the Earl of Lincoln, and she spent much of hei 
short girlhood at his castle of Sempringham, and v 
married at sixteen. Simon Bradstreet, her husband, 
was nine years older, and was also reared in the aus- 
tere religious family of the earl. The young people 
were for years members of the family, and their mar. 
riage was a love match. That occurred in 162S, < 
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I years later they were of the wealthy and well- 
r who entered upon the colonization of 
ichusetts and reached the province in 1G30. 
trcct was of a good Suffolk family. The com- 
j away of these wealthy, carefully reared people 
a the luxury of Old England to the savagery and 
^ of the New, was a sore trial, and to none 
■ so than to the tender child-wife, who had a 
lolarly taste for learning and a poet's relish for re- 
finement, pleasant surroundings and culture. She 
must have recoiled, as we know she did, from the 
rude, wild forms of life in the rocky, sterile wilder- 
ness of New England, Notwithstanding she saw the 
hand of God in it, all her life was the subdued wail of 
a homesick heart. 

The first edition of her poems, which were exten- 
sive, was published in London in l6;o, and a third 
edition in 1658. They were brought out in our time 
at Charlestown, in a fine edition, in 1867. 
Of her children she sang : 

I had eight tritds hutched in ih? nest; 
Four cocks there were, and hens the reil; 
I nuned them up with pioui ore, 
For colt nor labor did I spare. 



Till at 
Took t 



(he 



ell the wing, 
and learned i< 



She was a fine prose writer, and not without poetic 




instincts. Her genius was too weak to escape the 
vicious poetic forms and spirit of her time. Her 
work was cast in the quaint and dreary mould of that 
age, and was neither worse nor better than its good 
average. Her dialogues between Old England and 
New, between the four elements, long allegories, 
would be melancholy reading now. "Contempla- 
tion," a later production, is esteemed her best poem, 

Simon Bradstreet was governor when the charter 
was annulled, in 1686; was again elected when that 
worthy, Governor Andros, was deposed and impri; 
oncd, in 1689, and held the place till the arrival of 
rough and sturdy Sir William Phipps, in 1692, who 
brought out the new charter. He was a prudent, 
plain, strong-minded man, and, if he thought Massa- 
chusetts was unable to resist Charles H., whom he 
was sent to congratulation his accession, he was un- 
touched with the Salem witchcraft craze. Anne died 
September 16, 1672; her husband survived till 1697. 

Mercy Bradstreet, daughter of Anne, and Major 
Nathaniel Wade were married October 31, 1672, and 
bad liberty later to set up a family pew in the 
meeting-house. That he saw reason to, is matter of 
inference. 

To these, with other children, was born Bradstreet 
Wade, in 1681, at Medford — the parents dying, the 
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^r&ther in 1707, the mother eight years later. Brad- 
street Wade became the husband of Lydia Newhall, 
October 17, 1706, and died December 9, 1738. His 
son Samuel saw the light April 21, 1715, married 
Martha Upham, daughter of James Upham and 
Dorothy Wigglesworth, December 2, 1741. These 
were the parents of James Wade, the father of our 
Benjamin Franl^lin Wade. James Wade's grand- 
mother, Dorothy Wigglesworth, was the daughter 
of the Reverend Michael Wigglesworth, a remarka- 
ble man, and also a poet of no mean power. His 
principal work, the * Day of Doom,' saves his name 
from oblivion. He was bom in England in 1S31, 
was carried to Charlestown, Massachusetts, when 
seven years old, graduated at Harvard, 1651, and 
was settled over the church at Maiden, Massachu- 
setts. 1656. 

His famous poem was first published in 1662, 
and was for a century and a half the most pop- 
ular literary production of New England, going 
through many editions in various popular forms, the 
latest in 1867. It is the most lurid and direful array 
of terrors and horrors ever made to jostle and jingle 
in jerky rhyme, and became at once the burning 
fountain for images and figures of speech of the 
turgid Puritan pulpit eloquence of New England, as 
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it is now the museum of the burnt out and fossilized^ 
remains of that volcanic age of theology. Committi 
to memory, recited, quoted on all occasions, it h; 
much to do in forming the common mind and chaf' 
acter of the people. Slight specimens will show i1 
qualities, imaginative and literary. 
Thus the day dawns ; 

For at mEdnight breaks forth a light 

Whkb turns the nigh I to day, 
And wfttaily an hideous cry 

Doth all the world dismay. 

Many pages of this measure and form, and 1 
final trump sounds and there is a general scramble of 
course. As a good many had reasons for not caring 
to appear for trial, a swarm of fast-winged baili^ are 
sent to prod them into court, when the sheep aro 
divided off and business opens rather briskly, 
saints are first attended to, and dispatched to their 
thrones, nothing loth to take part in judging 
sinners. Business first ; pleasure follows. Sinn 
are disposed of in classes for expedition. Finallji 
reprobate infants are reached : 



Who died m infancy. 

Aod never had of good oi 

EBecled penoaalty; 
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Bat from Ibc uromb unio [he tomb 

Were siraighlway carried. 
Ot, at tbc taul. e'et Ihey tnnsgresied. 

Who tbn* begun to pkad ; 

Poor, deserted things I Left to their own re- 
sources, it must be confessed they made a stout case 
of it. They could not see, any more than can we, 
why they should burn eternally on Adam's account, 
especially, as the old gentleman himself sat near by 
on a very comfortable throne. However, according 
to Wigglesworth, God found little difficulty in brush- 

^^ig away their baby arguments, which he is made to 

^Hfc in this luminous way ; 

This must have been satisfactory. However, he 
concludes on the whole : 



Vou. ifnneis are * and such a share 

Ai tinners may expect ; 
Soch you *haU have ; for 1 do Mve 
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This was letting the poor things off easy consider- 
ing the enormity of their offenses, and doubtless ex- 
ceptionally tender-hearted devils were assigned as 
nurses. Finally the whole host are disposed of, and 
God is made to call the Redeemer and Saviour to 
dispose of those he failed to redeem and save. I may 
give but four of the many lines in which the final 
judgment is pronounced : 

Bui gel away without ddaj. 

Christ pines not your cry ; 
Dcpnii to belt : iheie may you dwell 

And roar elernally. 

Of their fortunes after being thus disposed of, the 
poet gives us this glowing picture : 

They live to lie in misery 

And bear eternal woe ; 
And live they must while God isjuit 

Tbal he may plague ibem so. 

Of course, having enjoyed the sight of these com- 
forting spectacles, the saints in fitting strains, are dis- 
missed to bliss generally. Cotton Mather said the 
' Day of Doom * would be read in New England till 
its pictures were realized by the event* Michael 

* Wboever would know more of the IwoerealesI New England poets i 
colonial limes should read what is said of them in ProfesEor Tyler'i oi 
mireble 'History of American Literalure.' ddi yet concluded. 
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J a son Samuel, who seems to have been capable 
fef poetry in a milder form — real poetry — but who 
contented himself with the office and duties of a 
country parson. The author of the ' Day of Doom' 
s equal to different work. His daughter Dorothy, 
b we have seen, was the grandmother of our B, F, 
Vade. 

James Wade was born at Medford, still the seat 
^^of the Wades, July 8, 1750, and would lack four 
^Mqrs of being twenty-six on the declaration of inde- 
^^Kndencc. His birth was at the beginning of a 
^^■Msy, stirring period. He was four years old when 
^^Vashington fought the first battle that opened the 
^^Mde, long desolating war, one result of which was 
the transfer of Canada to England, and to establish 
British dominion in America. It was a day of ad- 
venture. Medford was an old town, was within reach 
of the salt wafts of the ocean. Though born in 1750, 
and living till 1826 — when the writer of these sketches 
was ten years old — with a son still living, no one has 
told us the manner of boy or man he was. Hardy, 
robust, sinewy, right-headed, he must have been, and 
well educated, for such as passed for education out- 
side of Harvard. He grew up in the intensely 
patriotic atmosphere of stormy Boston, during the 
pre-revolutionary years. Heard the Adamses, Otis 
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and Warren, in old Faneuil — not then so old ; ws 
there through the times of the stamps, the destru* 
tion of the tea, the Boston massacre — always to be 
massacre, though a jury of Middlesex county ai 
quitted the officers and soldiers who committed il 
He daily saw the red-coated soldiers about the stree 
of Boston, and hated them for what they stood foi 
was to see more of them, as they were to see him, 
elsewhere and full soon. 

The lithe young Englishman of American bii 
and nervous organization was early a meml 
of a train-band, an adept in the manual of 
Think of a youth thus nurtured and growing u] 
Of course, he was at the first facing of tl; 
hostile elements, not in the least prematun 
where the flash of the British muskets was mt 
by the answering flash of the armed patriots, flaa 
for flash, at Corcord ; and so on to Lexingtoi 
and at the decisive Bunker Hill's epoch-making 
tie, decisive that war was to be and so an end, whii 
was also a beginning greater than the end it followe 
He could hardly fail of a predilection for the se 
and we next see him on board a privateer and 
prisoner, after various adventures. 

Privateering was then a universally recognized meai 
of public war, though dealt with by the royal cruise 
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as but one remove from ptiacy. Our maternal foe was 
not eminent for clemency to rebels taken in anns, 
and distinguished against those taken on private 
aimed ships, though sailing under letters of marque 
all squarely. James Wade was carried to Halifax, 
where. languishing for an unknown period, he was 
transferred to a prison ship of the "Jersey prison 
ship" class, place of nameless horrors. Here he and 
his fellows conspired against their jailors, overcame, 
captured them and their "old prison hulk," and made 
good their escape to freedom and more war. Rest- 
less, adventurous, he gave his time and energies to 
the war when not in prison. When that was ended, 
like the country, he was impoverished, and turned to 
peaceful pursuits, with the habits and modes of 
thought formed by his many years as a soldier, sailor 
and adventurer. 

His mother was Martha Upham, as wilt be remem- 
bered, daughter of James Upham. She had a 
brother, Edward Upham, a graduate of Harvard in 
1734, and curiously enough, he became a Baptist 
clergyman and was settled first at Newport, Rhode 
Island — that Baptist colony and state. He was one 
of the trustees of Brown University ; was ofiered the 
first presidency of it, which he declined. Later he 
made his way back to Massachusetts and established 
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himself at West Springfield,* on the west side of th 
Connecticut river. That region in western Mass) 
chusettswas then new, remote and rude. Just who 
he settled there is not apparent. 

The narrow, winding, lovely valley of the Conne< 
ticut was alway very fertile, while on each side of it t 
country rises into a hilly, almost mountainous regiooi 
rocky, with a starved, sandy soil, soon exhausted. 

Rev. Edward Upliam's youngest daughter was i 
winsome maiden, though no longer young, born l 
Newport in 1752, when her cousin James, with th) 
romance of his career, made his way to visit his uncle 
amid the breezy hillsof West Springfield. Justwher 
they first met — probably long before — or under wha 
circumstances, no one has told us. They v 
cousins, which made courtship easy. No 
has told us a word of that. Easy or hard, they wei 
married January 15, 1781, and made their home t 
"Feeding Hills" parish, a few miles southerly i 
West Springfield. The name Feeding Hills may stil 
be found on the larger maps of Massachusetts, as \ 
small town. A thin, sandy-soiled, rocky, hillj 
country, abounding in trout streams, its principa 
products were fine scenery, huckleberries and winta 



• TlieeailjF coloniits had ihe Engliih way of repeal 
wilh Ibc prefix north, uiulti, cut, west. 




greens. It was a r^on early devoted to wild pas- 
turage for kine-herds of the more favored valley and 
other adjacent places, and hence the name. 

At the marriage of these thus descended English 
cousins. James Wade was thirty-one years old, and 
we may assume that Mary, the daughter of a Baptist 
cicfgyman of West Springfield, was rich only in 
person, intellect, piety, womanly qualitiesandgraces. 
educated for the subordinate position then assigned 
generally to woman, even in the family. There is 
ample testimony to her unusual excellence as a 
woman of very considerable mental endowment, 
judgment, fine sense, steady courage and wifely devo- 
tion. As a mother she ranked with the noblest. 
She had need for the exercise of all her faculties in 
thf place to which she was assigned in life, where, as 
everywhere, when she performs her duty, woman's 
place is the least favored. 

At what time the young pair set up their home- 
stead, amid the outlying Feeding Hills, we are not 
told, nor of the kind of habitation they occupied. We 
bow it was humble, and that the implements of the 
young housewife were simple and primitive. No one 
Has lold us of the homefaring of this family. Human 
life is essentially the same under all conditions, admit- 
ting its continuance. Individuals adjust themselves 
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to their various surroundings and unconsciously woi 
out a portion of the as yet unsolved problem. Strait 
ened as were their circumstances, we know thrf 
life was robust and healthful. To toil early and late 
steadily, persistently, for bread, meat and raiment 
wrung from an ungenial soil, with little perceptibl 
gain or advance, save in years, and increasing moutl 
to feed, bodies to clothe and shelter, was the change 
less though ever-growing task of James till old : 
came upon him in the barren, rocky hills. 

To bear, nurse and rear children ; to economic 
contrive and eke out from the scantiest stores < 
meet the ever increasing demand with smallest in 
crease of supply ; to be first up ere dawn and the las 
to retire, caring for the infants during the night; 
work and toil early, lose her girlish comeliness ; 
love and fear God, with the awful fear of the Puritan 
to rear her children in that fear; to trust and douh 
and hope for them, watch their unfolding minds, thd 
dispositions, hearts and morals, till years enfeeble 
her, was the life of Mary.* Forty years of this lili 
amid the grim, focky hills, scrub pines and cedars 

• Current biography makes scanty mention of the mother, often omll 
all notice of wife and marriage, Whoerer thus writes has failed to l 
a study of the most important factors of man's life. Next In im 
ance to birth l»his mamagc, and the wife shares with Iherootheithe 
and respODsibilily of shaping bis fortunes and deslmie*. 
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and the family sought a new home in the newer New 
England of the northern Ohio woods of the Reserve, 
from 1781 to iSzi. 
To these parents were bom eleven children, all in 
t Feeding Hills home. Of these the four eldest 
e girls. Their names and dates of birth were as 
Hows: 
lUartha Upham Wade, born August 24, 1782. She 
me the wife of Corlleain: Brigden, and died at 
cr, Ohio. 
I Nancy Wade, born July 2, 1784, and died in in- 

Kancy Wade, second, born February 26, 1786, 
me the wife of John Picket, and died also in 



Maiy Wade, born September 2. 1787, married 
Uiam Bettis, and died in Andover, 
tJaniesWade, bom June 5, 1789. For his first 
e he had Sally Mulford, for his second Elizabeth 
^hes. He died in 1868. 
Idarles Wade, bom April 22, 1791, died in infancy. 
■ Samuel Sidney Wade, born May 11, 1793, married 

aily Cadwell, died at Andover. 
fTheodore Leonard Wade, born March 13, 1797, 
pjee times married. His second wife was Augusta 
&, a cousui. A daughter by this wife became 
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His third was also a cousin. 



Mrs. Schuyler ColfiJc. 
He died in Andover. 

Charles H. Wade, born December 8, 1709. He 
married Julietta Spear, who bore him three children. 
He is the sole survivor of the family living in An- 
dover.* 

Benjamin Franklin Wade, born October 27, 180O. 

Edward Wade, born November 22, 1802, twice 
married. First to Sarah Louise Atkins. His second 
was Mary P, Hall. He died in 1866. 

Eleven children, four girls and seven boys, with 
twenty years difference between the oldest and the 
youngest! Curiously enough, no name of any of 
the distinguished ancestors appears among the 
boys, save Edward. Not a Dudley, Bradstreet or 
Upham. Martha Upham and Nancy of the female 
iine. Nor is there a Jonathan or Nathaniel. A 
tough, long-lived family and race ! All married and 
aflfectionate, remaining together in the bosom of the 
Feeding Hills, and making their new homes together 
in Ohio, all save the eldest bearing his father's name. 
By popular legend Edward, a seventh son in un- 
broken succession, was born to happy fortune. His 
last years were the saddest that can fall to man. He 
died of softening of the brain, 
•April. 1B85. Died in 1366. 
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he year 1800 is a handy year to date from, as is 
t of the birth year of Frank's father, the half cen- 
■'-r>- year before. Edward, the youngest, was a 
■rarccly less remarkable man than Frank, in some 
■ . ays fully his equal. The mysteries of transmission 
dnd reproduction are still elusive. That must be r 
i.ic strain of men and women, and that must have 
L^cn a remarkable family, where the tenth and 
dei-enth were of the quality of Frank* and Edward 
Wade, There are none now to tell us the manner 
«f child Frank was, this greatest of the descend' 
«ts of the Dudleys, the Bradstreets. the Wades, 
Wigglcsworths and Uphams. He would well repay 
astudy if the material existed. Great men always 
ttisc in unlooked for homesteads. There is nothing to 
mark them. No man probably could now, of al! the 
ing boys, name one of the one hundred remarkable 
n of this country forty years hence. It is only 
1 one has achieved distinction that an effort is 
t to reproduce his early years, and construct a 

' TluDugti >11 his early life la Northern Ohio, and slill imong ihe mem- 
ha brntlr. the sabjecl of this memoir was knoiiro as FranJi Wade. 
4 he wUI be here caHid. as his youogesl brother was Ned Wade. 
»"»iid"01il Ben" came into use at Wash ioEton, and though they grew 
kliKtnOhio. were alway leu popular. To (he writer, who knew him 
|r all his own fldull life, "Ben Wade" was something differfni and 
"Frank Wade," Ihe Ideal of all the younger men in the wide 
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fitting child and boyhood for him. We can fancy 
Frank a brave, active, adventurous child and boy, 
eager, ready, studious, thoughtful, coming late into 
the already overpeopled house, he and his little baby 
brother Edward — little Ned, as he would be called — 
taken in hands by the elder sisters, blooming into 
young women comeliness, early taught to make his 
boy hands and active feet useful, scampering among^ 
the wild Agawam hills, emulous to be with and imi- 
tate the older brothers, to whom James, who waa 
called Jim, of course, was an ideal hero. 

This is not all fancy, for it was in the orderly course of 
things in a New England family. The father is more 
phantom-like to us. The mother stands firmly or moves 
materially the unconscious head and centre of her 
now completed flock, teaching each and all the New 
England Catechism, the Shorter Catechism of the 
Westminster assemblage of divines of 1646, in which 
the metaphysical achievements of the Calvinistic 
theology of that day are reduced to dogmatic forms 
and set forth in categoric questions and answers, 
covering the whole fruitful field of the nature and 
essence, the will and government of God, the origin 
and nature of man, the advent of the Son, the na- 
ture and consequence of sin, the atonement, and the 
ultimate destiny of men. It was a wide field copi- 



ously treated, and among the lirst lessons supplied to 
^e plastic childish mind. It was not in nature that 
Mary Upham neglected to have the docile Frank 
and Ned imbibe this rather dry and innutritious 
bread of the life to come. So, of course, they com- 
mitted to memory, possibly, the whole of the great- 
grandfatherly ' Day of Doom '* and were properly 
saturated with the rather lurid religious atmosphere 
of that time, already beginning to break, fade and 
yield to a purer air and whiter light. 

That both took long, constant and deep les- 
sons of biblical reading we know, as both were 
remarkably conversant with the Scriptures, espec- 
ially the elder canon, which they kept up through 
life. The younger was especially famous for his 
many and happy quotations in his speeches at 
the bar, and on political occasions. No matter, 
Mary was a tender mother, and reared her chil- 
dren under a full sense of the awful responsibility 
resting upon her for having brought into the world 
beings bom to such fearful destinies. The boys were 
docile ; they took the prescribed portion, learned it, 
and escaped to the breezy hills, to the trout streams ; 
were permitted to go to the river — the little, shallow, 

* Tbli iru tni« of Frank. Ke used occulanally lo repeat doleful pas- 
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noisy Agawam — and on some distant and very rare 
occasions were taken by Jim and Charley to the river ' 
of rivers, the Connecticut, a larger, longer river, in 
the fancy of the New England boy, than the Missis* 
sippi or even the Jordan, with which he was more 
familiar. 

We know that the New England Sabbath was 
more rigidly kept than was the Jewish, with fewer 
privileges. By theological mathematics it was dem- 
onstrated that it began at sundown of Saturday 
night, and ended with the departure of sunlight of 
the sacred Sabbath. The slavery of this Puritan in- 
stitution was something awful, and it was planted in 
patches in the free Ohio woods. Of course the 
whole family were confined 3 large portion of the 
holy day in the meeting-house of the Feeding Hills 
parish, and kept alive to the long sermons thai 
reached stxteetUhly and seventecntkly, as well as the 
interminable prayers.* 

The later mental growth of New England, under 
the stimulating and shattering effects of the then late 
war, was escaping the religious fetters as well, ani 
taking on new forms of expression. In this th< 

* Dr. Ely, in ihe Soulh meeting-houM of Munson. easl of SpringSd 
consumed forty minutes for bis main prayet. The wiiier fonuDalcty w 
■a infant when prescDi. but liis inherited experience ai Ibese s( 
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younger generation of Wades fully shared; and 
although in his early manhood Edward, under the 
infiuence of his afHanced, sharing more fully the 
religious nature of their mother, became and re- 
mained a member of her church, the less impressible 
Frank lived and died outside of religious communion 
of all forms. 

»Thc daughter of one of the best educated men of 
( time, Mother Mary was zealous for the mental 
culture, especially, of her boys. In the time and 
region where her fortune cast her, their education 
was to be largely the fruit of her work. It is now 
difficult, even for those whose memories reach farthest 
hack, to appreciate the utter poverty of the period 
of Frank's child- and boyhood, in the means of edu- 
cation. Literally, like the younger Weller, it was 
^^for him " a pursuit of knowledge under difficulties." 
^^■k striking contrast with the prodigality of our times 
^^B newspapers, periodicals, magazines, books of ever}' 
^^km and variety, literature created for boys in his 
^Hky had no existence. The mental air was cold and 
^^ttn. Few had books, and they were mainly books 
of scholastic theology, of the quality of ' Edwards on 
the Will," Baxter's 'The Saints' Everlasting Rest,' 
his notes of the New Testament, for which that U[-. 
right judge, Jeffries, placed him in the pillory; Watts 
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dreary hymns, ' Watt's on the Mind,' long a collej 
class-book; 'Butler's Analogy,' which was also 
' Milton's Poems," regarded as the product of diviD 
inspiration direct ; and Bunyan's ' Pilgrim's Progress 
by the same high authority. Other light literatur 
there was none. Of educational books, first and for* 
most was 'The New England Primer, '* containin 
the Shorter Catechism and abounding in couplets o 
a moral and elevating character. 

Noah Webster had already begun his reformatorj 
raids on the common language. He published hii 
' Grammatical Institute of the English Language " 
year or two after the marriage of James and Mary 
It consisted of three parts. The first afterward be 
came his famous spelling-book, the second his worl 
on grammar, and the third was a widely used readinj 
book — 'The III Part' — with rules of elocutioiij 
which many may still remember. It may be doubte* 
whether Mary, whose notions were of Harvard 
would favor the innovator of Yale, but undoubtedly 
the Wade boys were fed with this Websterian pabu 
lum. 

There were 'Dilworth's Speller," 'Arithmetic' at 

•The firat priieevef eompeied (or in school by Ibe writer was » ' Ni 
England Primet ' In blue eovfn. He losl ii by missing a single word ir 
long spelliDg lesson lo a boy ubo Ril>sed every other word In it. Tt; 
was the last ol two long columns, and placed him at the head. 
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loide to the English Language,' ^I in existence 
: 1761. There was also Pike's — Nicholas Pike's 
— 'Arithmelic,' long the standard in New England 
schools, published at Newburysport in 1788 — a club 
for stupid heads, the delight of tough, fibrous brains. 
Lindley Murray was a Pennsylvania lawyer, merchant 
and author. His grammar, first published in 1795, 
s(x>n became and long remained the standard in Eng- 
land as well as America. This was followed in 1799 
by his 'English Reader.' What elder or middle-aged 
man who did not use it? Later came the 'American 
Preceptor' — a fresh, good book. 

The method of leaching of that time was mainly 
'> leave the pupil entirely to himself, The works 
mendoned contained small or no explanation of their 
-*n rules, and few illustrations. They were to be 
memorized and reveal themselves when they would. 
Sometimes a ray of light was cast into the darkened 
mind, and the student was expected to follow out to 
■He source of light, a clue — something to pull him- 
v\{ up by. The work was his, the gain alt his. The 
older edition of 'Adams' Arithmetic,' a book with 
large pages, had a concisely stated problem, one or 
mote on each page, with blank space on which the 
solution, when reached, was to be written by the 
pupil A boy carried a bit of paper and a pen to 
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school. His teacher wrote an arithmetical problem 
upon it — "set him a sum" — and with or without a 
word of instruction, possibly a bare hint of what i 
was, the child was left to wrestle with it as he might. 

Teaching as an art, an applied science, was unknown 
in the common schools. The old statutes of Massa> 
chusetts, and the earlier of Ohio, required that an ap 
prentice should be sent to school and taught so mud 
arithmetic as included the four fundamental rules, anf 
carry him to what was called "The rule of Three d| 
rect" — simple proportion. 

One thing was inevitable under this arid stepmothe 
process. The stupid, duil-minded boys grew up dullj 
stupid men, with undeveloped rudimentary facultiej 
and remained such through life. Their minds wen 
the dark resting places of the old, once popular supi 
stitions and beliefs, while the quick, strong, eager; 
sinewy minds of Mary Upham Wade's boys wen 
stimulated and strengthened to their very best, Th< 
difference between the naturally endowed would i 
once be increased and widened, and the better giflw 
would become, as they were, an intellectual aristoo 
racy. Nothing in our world is so essentially demo 
cratic as a real common education. Now men s 
there are no really great men, while the fact is I 
common — the average — is so much elevated that 1 
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wee is much less between it and the highest, so 
it great men have seemed to disappear. 
From what we know of Benjamin Franklin and 
EdMird in their early manhood, whom we must be 
pennjtled to associate, we glance backward and re- 
jioducc Frank and Ned, the youngest and therefore 
favorite boys of Mary and James Wade, running 
freely among the Feeding Hills. Frank, the older, 
fflore adventurous, more silent; Ned, tender, bright, 
joyous, the more hopeful, going with, seconding, 
standing by Frank in all the wild adventures of their 
boy life — in their sljjdies, Frank the more enquiring 
and certain, Ned the more eager and docile, with his 
Uaclc, silky, curling, girl's hair twisting and falling 
over his dark brow, with flashing black eyes, full of 
fun and mischief; while Frank's bumed with a steadier 
and more thoughtful, a mysterious and melancholy 
light, as if given to see things withheld from common 
men ; he the leader and mentor of the younger. Hi* 
encounter, long tussle with and final conquest of 
'Nicholas Pike,' in their growing years and minds, is 
lii^oric. Few young men then or ever went through 
—clear through — 'Pike's Arithmetic' This he ac- 
Mtnplished, and conducted the younger and more 
ispiring boy along the same rugged way. So we are 
told that the elder had an algebra, that later genetaU- 
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zation of arithmetic unknown to the ancients, whose 
problems it solves with the aid of symbols. We do 
not know whose work he had. He was nearly of 
the same age with Davies. It may have been some- 
thing from Descartes or the older mathematicians. 
His was a mind that would have delighted in the 
"higher range of mathematics. It is easy to suppose 
that in the matter which came to his mother majr 
have been a copy of 'Euclid's Elements,' in the old 
quarto form, with wide margins, the word triangle 
always being expressed by little deltas. 

We know that Frank worked at home on the farm 
all the years from the time his child hands were use- 
ful till the family removed to Ohio, going to schoc^ 
two or three months each winter — his only aid fi-om 
educational institutions. Self-taught, with his mother's 
and elder brother's aid, when above the reach of the 
New England schoolmaster, he worked on alone. 
The mental discipline of this process is very effective, 
the self-taught man always running the risk of bein^ 
misled by not knowing who is the latest and best au- 
thority. He makes a book his own — blood, bone, 
muscle and sinew. 

James Wade was becoming aged. How many 
great and grave things occurred during the years of 
his sojourn in his native state ! Springfield was quite 
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the centre of the Shay's rebdlton of 1785-6; a sol- 
dier, he must have had some hand in one side of 
that. Then came the long wrangle over the grow- 
ing troubles with the mother country, leading to the 
second long and bloody war, necessary, perhaps, tO' 
perfect our emancipation from unconscious colonial 
i-3ssalage, and in which we fought our way to a place 
of respectability among the great nations of modem 
times. 

The Wades removed to Ohio in 1821. Of that 
removal, as of the general outlook of the younger 
aitmbers of the family, we shall have something to 
ly hereafter, when we hope to take up and pursue 
''.-■it individual fortunes of Frank Wade more directly 
ID his maturing manhood on the Western Reserve, 
where the ground is firmer under our feet, though 
the toddents of his life are still scanty and elusive. 
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PlantinR Puritans iaOhlo.— SoulhandNorth.— OldGcantof Charlei II.-- 

ConneclicuI'sCliiim.— AsbtabuU.— Andover.— PioneerLtff.— The Wad 
Btgiheni.— Champion Skater.— Lake Erie,— A Drover.— Frank' j ' 
But.— Visits bis Eldest Biolhcr.- Works on Ihe Erie CanaL— Sei 
Cdrbmles him in the Senate.- Returns Home. — Smdies Law. — 
and Lawyers of lliai Time.— Jomes and Mary Pass Away. 

THE final causes which shape the fortunes of indl 
vidual men and the destinies of states are oftd 
the same. They are usually remote and obscure, theid 
influence wholly unsuspected until declared by results 
When they inspire men to the exercise of courage, 
self-denial, enterprise, industry, and call into pla^ 
the higher moral elements, lead men to a risk of s 
upon conviction, faith ; such causes lead to the plantj 
ing of great states, great nations, great peoples. ThaJ 
nation is greatest that produces the greatest and most 
manly men, as these must constitute the essentially^ 
greatest nation. Such a result may not consciously 
be contemplated by the individuals instrumental in 
its production. Pursuing each his personal goo< 



r exahcd means, they work out this as a logical 
nclusJon. They struggle on the lines of the largest 



wmething has been said of the planting and train- 
f of the Puritan element in rugged New England, 
iword must be permitted of the planting of a new 
e west of the Alleghanies, between the lake and 
and the transplanting the modified Puritan 
! stimulating soil and atmosphere, for further 
bpment. 
1788 General Rufus Putnam organized the 
Land company, and secured the grant of a 
1 acres of land in Ohio, including the mouth of 
Muskingum, a river flowing through a most 
d region. There the company planted ancient 
ietta and organized the county of Washington. 
About the same time John Cleves Symmcs, a dis- 
Iguished citizen of New Jersey, secured concessions 
e tracts below, extending to the Miamis,valu- 
*Ie and rich lands, establishing himself at North 
Bend, intending there to lay the foundation of a west- 
nn metropolis. 

A little later came men from young Kentucky and 
wcured the site of Cincinnati, which, for the time, 
tiic>' called Losantiville, though it fell largely under 
ttie dominant men of the east. 



The third Stuart king of England, in 1662, made 
a grant of Annerican lands, sixty-two miles wide, ex- 
tending from Narragansett bay westward to the ocean, 
which finally inured to thrifty Connecticut. Her title 
was none of the best, but she so managed that after 
her sister states had relinquished their rival claims to 
the infant republic, she was permitted to reserve from 
her grant to the United States, as her property, this 
breadth of territory extending west one hundred and 
twenty miles from the western line of Pennsylvania. 
This is the origin, territorial extent and geograph- 
ical position of the famous Connecticut Western Re- 
serve — New Connecticut, as the natives of that state 
affectionately called it. The south line of the grant 
— the forty-first degree north — was its southern boun- 
dary. Her northern was washed by the envious lake^ 
ever encroaching on the domain, the southern trend 
of whose coastline, running west, cut the ambitious 
little state out of one-third her acres. In her sweep 
■ across northern Pennsylvania she had planted, organ- 
ized, and for a time governed her county of West- 
moreland, whose representatives satinher legislature, 
and she had a long and bloody feud with Pennsylva- 
nia, to whom she was finally obliged later to yield it. 
And though she had so much f/iore land still ■west, she 
■was constrained lo yield its sovereignty to the United 
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States, and it became for political purposes part of 
the Northwestern Terrilory, and so of the state of 
Ohio. She soon sold the soil to the Connecticut 
L^d company, composed of Massachusetts and Con- 
oecUcut capitalists, who surveyed, divided their 
icquisidon, and dissolved, each at once seeking pur- 
:iascTs, which caused the first and greatest movement 
>atward from New England. All this, save mi- 
rration. occurred in the last years of the last century. 
These wide acquisitions on the borders of the f.tale 
■-hst was to be, show the appreciative judgment, as 
»ell as the enterprise, of the men of New England, 
rf the importance of this new and farther west, a 
tWst that was to flee yet westward till the Occident 
f should vanish. This northernmost acquisition 
§ soon to become the home and training ground 
inr youth of the Feeding Hills' parish, whose best 
I to notice is — it gave him birth and early 
ire. 

Kisely speaking, the Reserve was distant six • 
hired miles, the whole extent of westward-stretch- 
[ New Vork and farther-extending Pennsylvania. 
1 westwardly, covered by an interminable forest. 
Iversed by numerous and generally unbridged 
ms, and intersected by one considerable range 
Vmoimtains to be crossed or gone around. At the 
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beginning of the century the whole of the m 
domain was in the possession of the Indians, thou 
their titles had been extinguished by the process 
battle and treaty. 

Immigration, left wholly to individual enterprii 
by unconscious selection, secures in the main ve 
good, often the best men for that purpose. No 
but the hardy, resolute and enterprising would undt 
take and ^ndure the hazard and hardship. T 
most of Ohio was thus peopled, not only from Ni 
England, but from Virginia, Maryland, Kentud 
and Tennessee. As might have been foreseen fre 
her geographical position and extent, she woi 
rapidly grow to power and importance in the i 
public. 

The leaders of New England and northeaste 
immigration to the southern border were men 
wealth, high position and wide influence. Th 
sought soldiers, adventurers, border men, huntei 
men of broken fortunes, and, surrounded as thi 
were by emigrants from the border southern stati 
the distinctively New England and northern tra 
and characteristics were soon lost; and while thi 
modified the manners and customs of the new coi 
munities, were in turn modified by their new assc 
ates and environs. Migration to the Connect!) 
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lands was entirely spontaneous, without the aid of 
the states, or of the land company, without the pat- 
ronage of leaders or proprietors, quite without indi- 
vidual concert. That region bordering the lake was 
from the first preferred, though in the beginning not 
more accessible. It may be that the unapprehended 
influence of that seeming law which requires the 
greater lines of transit over the western continent to 
be along the parallels of latitude, controlled this first 
considerable movement of the eastern people. How- 
ever that was, while New England early lost its dis- 
tinctive influence in southern Ohio, it concentrated 
and augmented it on the northern border, which was 
so much condensed Puritan New England. It still 
remains essentially New England. The immigrants 
thither were young, middle-aged husbandmen and 
their young wives and children, from the centres of 
the oldest English civilization on the continent, with 
nothing warlike but the fading traditions of the revo- 
lution and older Indian wars; nor hunters, knowing 
nothing of woodcraft, or pioneer makeshifts. A 
few were soldiers in the war of 1 8 1 2. Peace- 
loving, law-abiding, from instinct and habit — frugal, 
long-headed, intellectual, hard workers, inventive, 
strongly imbued with the religion of their ancestors, 
intensely Protestant, believing in the God of the Bible, 
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the saving efficacy of common schools in this liff 
and bent on bettering their earthly condition by sic 
hard work. Beyond that, never thinking of any 
they were to play in forming a new great stal 
Purely democratic in life and habit of thought, thi 
organized townships would be little democracies. 

Of one of these the young Wades are to becoo 
citizens, help form and be formed by it, in the lai 
freedom of the thinly settled woods, most favorat 
to the development of individual traits and tende 
cies, growing as the trees grow, and, like thet 
largely under the limits of natural law alone. 

The county of Ashtabula (Indian name of a cree 
is the northeastern county of Ohio, bordering Lai 
Erie and bounded east by Pennsylvania. It was c 
ganized in iSii, containing twenty-eight township 
of the five-mile square pattern of the Reserve, 
which the exceptions, save those caused by the lal 
coast-line, are few. 

The township of Andover is one of the easi 
range, lying along the Pennsylvania line, and tl 
fifth going south from the lake, from which it 
something over twenty miles distant. Its settlemei 
began in 1805 or 1806. It was organized as a bod; 
politic in 1S19. This implied at least ten residi 
voters in its territory. The organization was af 
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liusetts pattern, with three trustees — the 
govcnunent proper, one or more justices of the peace 
and constables — old English ; supervisors of high- 
ways, overseers of the poor, viewers of fences, the 
erection of common school districts by metes and 
bounds, of which the residents were quasi corpora- 
tors. All native or naturalized citizens, with the 
qualification of residence, were freemen, and settled 
their township affairs at an annual meeting of all the 
I'oters, held then, and now, on the first Monday of 
April. 

In the history of Andover* I find it recorded : 
"In 1820 the three brothers Wade — Samuel Sidney, 
Tlicodore Leonard, and Charles H. — came into the 
lownship. They were unmarried." The record says 
further of these young Wades, that in 1821 "Theo- 
e taught a three months* school in Madison (then 
■ Geauga county, some distance west) and received 
Kcfor six barrels of whiskey;" and that " Charles 
ight the same winter in Monroe (down toward the 
b) and received five barrels." It may be stated 
Hat that day the only disposition to be made of 
K surplus wheat and com was to turn it into whis- 
Its capacity of being turned elsewhere rendered 
ione of the few merchantable products of that re- 
.' 'Huuny of Aabubula Coaotf,' p. 316. 
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mote region, which then had no outlet, except across) 
the woods southeastwardly to remote Pittsburgh and 
the headwaters of the Ohio river. The history also 
says that the new Wade homestead was established 
on lots 38 and 48. What were distinguished as lot 
were quarter sections, a half mile square, containinr 
one hundred and sixty acres of land each. This may 
answer for the beginning of current history as usually 
written,* It will be remembered that James Wade, 
Jr., the eldest of the sons, early pushed off to tlu 
neighborhood of Albany, west of Springfield and n< 
very remote, where he taught school, studied mei 
cine, married, and came finally to be a physician am 
surgeon of much local celebrity. 

It is quite certain that the first to reach Ohio wi 
Charles H., his sister, Nancy Picket, and her huj 
band, John. They left Springfield late in 1819, and] 
there is a legend that they walked much of the way, 
lingering in Pennsylvania and reached Andover ii 
1820, where they settled. The next was Samuel Sii 
ney. Samuel Sidney Wade, second son, left Fei 
ing Hills and made his way to his brothers, in eastei 
New York, where he remained for a time teachi 
school. He reached Andover about the time or 

• Deeius S. Wade, chlef-juslice of Monlana, a nephew at B. 
ihere is a tradition [hat Ihe fltsl Wade sel1leiiit:DI was on tifly acic 
doned later from inabiUljr to pay for II, or for failure of Ibeir title. 
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Kde later than did his brother and sister. He was 

accompanied by Theodore L. They joined the 

others. The exact date, whether in 1S19 or 1820, 

of this reunion is of little consequence to us. The 

fiuw young men, brothers, these young and vigor- 

ftis Wades, fell to the first and only work of pioneers 

-Axmen — chopping down trees, building log cabins, 

tadng out trails and lines, and "blazing trees" (hew- 

iag off the bark) to mark the way, and picking up 

rudiments of woodcraft, this and school-teaching 

le winter. Here in the woods, Samuel Sidney, 

wit of the family — who ranked high for shrewd 

pithy sayings, esteemed quite the best conversa- 

-found sweet Emily Cadwell, then two 

with her father's family, Roger Cadwell, from 

igton, Connecticut, and wooed her in such 

ion that they were married in September, 1821.* 

it was who "took up" the land in the east part 

this Andover of the west, and built there a new 

lestead, of which the young bride became the 



lit must have been in the fall of 1821 that the 
pade brothers fitted out a team and sent John Picket 
\ Massachusetts for the residue of the family — 
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James and Mary Upham, Frank and Ned, 
reached the cabin in the woods at the near appi 
of winter, now sixty-five years ago. 

How rudimentary everything was — a little frami 
school house at the centre, built the year before; 
old-fashioned, small-stoned grist-mill,* picked fn 
native boulders ; a little, new, slow-going saw-m; 
on a forest stream that dried up when the woe 
were cut away; trails and winding, scarcely troddi 
roads and forest paths, through the endless wooi 
with here and there a small opening, a rude li 
cabin, a little, stumpy, blackened clearing, and 
the rest, woods — trees and woods. There was 
court house and a hamfet at Jefferson, a larger 
lage near the mouth of the Ashtabula creek. Buf)!a 
still showed signs of the late war, and then the 
tary shore of the lonely lake, a waste of des< 
water. There was a little village on the Grai 
nver west, and a rude, straggling town of six hui 



•The nearest grisl-milla 
river (now shrunk to a cm 
Judge Decius relates that o 
erilo ihe Penn5)'lvanU mil 



ere one [n Jelferson and one on the Sbena 
). in Pennsylvania, each twenljt miles ai 
;e Frank carried a grist of com on 
II was in November; the full-baoked river I 
[snoc was oD Ihc other side. Wiihoui a nome 
hesilalion, he threw off his clothes, plunged inlo the black, wintry ti 
gained Ihe boat and pursued his journey. He says that Frank WM 
chAmplon skater and juniper of that region. He had beeo known, « 
his skates on, to leap over a pole at a height under which he could su 
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(bed inhabitants at the mouth of the Cuyahc^. The 
lake had a single steamer launched that season, 
cUled Walkintfu- Water, after the old Wyandot 
cluet who deserted Proctor the day before the battle 
df the Thames ; that and four or five small craft, 
without a harbor or barely an accessible creek, on the 
whole southern lake coast. 

The great sute of the near future was a wide, 

ifim outline, hiding in the shadows of its scarcely 

droken forests, still echoing with the cries and din 

rf savage warfare — its half million of pioneers, 

Coliunbus, a straggling, muddy village on the 

SoDto, had been but five years the capital when 

Frank Wade, this lithe young descendant of 

Puritans, strode into the woods of her 

border, as unconscious of what 

coming portended to him as of the future 

of the infant state three years his 

He was then twenty-one years of age, 

American height, broad, heavy shouldered, slen- 

in the loin, well limbed, straight and supple, 

ly featured, to whom Jupiter had already sent a 

dark eyed, and bearing his head well up with 

aous dignity, wholly unassuming, frank, 

virile manliness early characterized his 

ing, with a mind well developed, quick, obsepj- 
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ing.alive to all that was about him. He came, a 
the other youths of the East, to war with the fol 
ests, reduce the earth to the purposes of the bui 
bandman and become a tiller of its fresh, vigoro 
soil — less aspiring than his younger brother, 
was known to be his purpose. His first study i 
the wonderful forest, not the lush, gigantic tanglo 
growth of the sub-tropical, humid regions of I 
south, but the open, clean, tall, large, splendid pr( 
duct of the strong soils in that northern tempera! 
belt, stretching from the Hudson westward to th 
treeless plains, composed of nearly every variety < 
deciduous trees, with but a slight sprinkle here an 
there of conifers. This was particularly the characte 
of the forest lying along the southern border of t 
lake, extending indefinitely southward and wes' 
ward. 

The younger Wades had already become accus 
tomed to the woods. They, nor no men, had ev( 
seen a finer growth of splendid forest than shade 
the wide sloping plains and hillsides of the Wester 
Reserve. 

It is curious, the eflfect of a sojourn in the forea 
upon civilized men. All revert more or less towar 
primitive conditions — toward savagery. It is e 
tial to existence there, where everything is taken fira 
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'" ind from the woods, the waters and the soil itself. 

rne became hunters in a day, some instinctively 

-i;p the lore of woodcraft, while the majority rc- 

a^ain obstinate citizens, to whom ihe forest is a prison 

whose wails they flee or labor to destroy. 

Fiank early became, and always remained, an ex- 

I pert rifie shot. 1 never heard that he was a hunter 

' Or greatly a woodsman ; he was an observer, a stu- 

kfait, and alive to impressions. From wondering at 

^individual trees, wondering at the trees in grand 

, be passed to studying their peculiarities and 

momic values. He came to know something of 

the forest, the woods as a whole ; came to appreciate 

fi| as the realm, the world of nature, who wrote a 

mon character upon all her children that found 

ding room and homes in its thickets and glades. 

Tfti/, men call it, from insect and bird to the elk and 

i: dim. Wild, gamey, the hunters and pioneers said 

_o' the flavor of its meats and fruits. Men living 

g in it themselves become more or less possessed 

3 subtle, elusive, yet pervasive spirit. 

Die latest arrived took up their abode with the 

wly married Samuel and Emily, and so the family 

* reunited. The Pickets were near, the Brigdens 

llBcttises soon came, and save the long absent 

ilea, jr., the Wades were all together again. Three. 



of the five young men taught school that wintfi 
Those at home kept the fire agoing, ' ' chopped dom 
browse," maple, elm, beach and basswood for I 
cow and oxen. As the spring approached five aj 
were helved and ground, and five stalwart youri 
choppers assailed the forest. A cornfield must I 
planted in May. From eight to ten days a sin^ 
fairly good axman required to fell and cut int 
proper lengths the standing trees of an acre of I 
and pile up the small hmbs and brush for the fin 
burning. What a falling of trees and resounding a 
axes as these five youths WadeJ into the wo< 

Then came sugar-making, and the pigeons, tl 
suckers and mullet, the pike and other lake fish i 
the undammed creeks. In mid April the newly c 
and piled brush in the chopping, under the sui 
winds and rains, would bum, and the "fallow" 
chopping — was fired. The winds arose, and thei 
was a great conflagration — which darkened the sky- 
and the fragrance of burning leaves was on the i 
Then, with a specially trained yoke of oxen — Brigi 
and Brown, the same with shoes and working i 
breeching, which drew the wagon from the Feedin 
Hills the autumn before — the young men, armed v 
"ironwood" handspikes, strong, hardy and lithej 
piled up and burnt the already blackened tree trunk^ 
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^Bfltd the denuded, smirched, vii^in earth was given to 
her husbandmen. The vigor of her response to the 
young New Englanders was a wonder to them. 
Whatever they entrusted to her she returned an hun- 
dred fold, their plantings of one day putting forth 
their blades almost on the next 

What lush growths of rank and fragrant herb- 
age on the wide slopes of the woods and along 
the pleasant watercourses the early season brought; 
even the uplands were clothed in deep verdure 
as a savanna. What myriads of new and strange 
H^Aowers, what a world of song birds, and then 
^■itfie wild small fruits as the summer deepened. 
^HPtere were the plum bottoms, raspberries, crabap- 
^Kpfes, in endless profusion, and the fragrance of wild 
^ptityme and oxbalm. Through the summer, there 
was more chopping and clearing for wheat. Then 
the rich, ripe autumn and the splendor of the gor- 
geous forest, with the profusion of nuts. Winter came 
vith more school-teaching, and so on the seasons 
came and went. They were much alike. The fields 
grew, the woods receded , rich grasses clothed the 
earth, fruit trees and shrubs took the places of the 
wilder plantings of nature, which she in turn fos- 
tered with the same care. 

What a household was that — these five young 
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Wades — the eldest with his bride-wife; James 
ready venerable, telling his stories of the old wi 
his memory failing ; Mary, grown a little stout, wi 
her square, intellectual brow, bright eyes, white ha 
her softened, sweet face and winnowed wisdom, s 
the head and centre ; the young wife ruling by t 
divine right of blessed womanhood, surrounded 
these youths taught by Mother Mary to reverer 
and cherish womanhood. Something of this old-tin 
rare circle has been told me. 

These five vigorous, healthy, intellectual, witty a 
fairly cultivated young men, emulous, hungry : 
mental food, eager, searching for everything witl 
reach, read every book that any of their ten har 
could be laid upon, and discussed it as they rei 
and so of everything. The Cleveland Herald v 
established in 1819, the PainesviUe Telegraph in 1821 
One or both of these they secured with somethi] 
from the east A joyous, gay-tempered, light-hearte 
laughing, joking, rollicking band of brothers as en 
migrated into the western woods ; kindly doing evei 
thing that came to their hands; helping and beii 
helped, as was the then golden rule of the pioneei 
widely known, widely respected and loved. Whal 
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WW such 3 band is ; how helpful to each other. 

Two years — two cherished years of this life, hard, 
and in many ways stinted, in a cold, thin atmosphere 
of toil and self-denial, yet robust, sinewy; free, pure, 
active, unselfish, healthful, Frank Wade's first of pu- 
pilage and acclimation in the life and fitting for his 
future duties — two years, and he turned from that 
book of the lessons, a little with the uncertainty of 
one who has not yet seen his way to the thing he 
wants, or is in doubt as to the thing itself He would 
not be an Ohio farmer. 

For many, many waiting years the young com- 
munities were without markets or outlets. The 
lake was useless. The Erie canal was yet in- 
complete, and notwithstanding the thrift and en- 
terprise of the people, the settlements languished, 
stood still, the years were moveless; values of 
all products disappeared;* money was not; the 
si]%-er coins were cut to fractions, and the utmost 
economy was necessary to secure enough to pay the 
moderate yearly taxes and buy salt and leather. 
Black salts commanded cash at Pittsburgh. Whis- 

* Mj falbei'i Doble pair of oven were sold far forly dollars, pan casb. 
A line mate for Ihitly dollars. He satd whmi for Ihiny-five and forty 
<enu per biuhel. receiving "store pay." He paid ten dollars for a barrel 
of salt and (hiily-Gve ceDlsa yard for poor domcElic colIOQ. A man Often 
-vwked (t ilay (or a yard of cotlon dolb. 
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key has been mentioned. The wide and rich for 
pasturage made the raising of cattle easy. The 
could be driven eastward to a market. Early 1 
was an extensive business on the Reserve, Ente 
prising men made it a calling. It was full of ria 
laborious, required skill and enterprise. The larg 
merchant made it a means of purchase and sale. ] 
suppHed his customers on long credits and receiv 
cattle in payment, sometimes paying a small part 
cash. Philadelphia was the great eastern marie 
where the droves were sold and the proceeds i 
vested in goods. New York was no market, 
ton was oftener resorted to for commercial purpos* 
The purchases were herded and driven "c 
mountains " through Pennsylvania, taking five or s 
weeks to make the transit. Later, sheep and swi] 
were in tike manner disposed of. 

In the autumn of 1823, Frank Wade hired himse 
to a drover, and aided him in driving a herd ' 
the mountains" to Philadelphia. He probab 
walked a lai^e part of the distance, and receivi 
eight, ten or twelve dollars — his personal expens 
paid. The name of his employer is lost, and so < 
caped the one chance of immortality.* From Phil 
delphia he made his way to Albany and joined 1 

* One authoritr claims that be made eight triptM kdrovei. 
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Hfenither, Dr. James.^ He spent two years in the 
neighborhood — two years teaching school, and as is 
said, he also undertook the study of medicine under 
his brother's tuition. He could never have more 
than toyed with the text-books, his reading making 
ao show in his after mental equipment, as it would 
had he ever seriously undertaken it. It is certain 
that during this time he resorted to the line of the 
great canal in the course of construction, and worked 
for a time with pick and shovel and barrow with the 
rammon laborers, for means to carry himself for- 
ward, receiving, probably, not exceeding forty-five 
or fifty cents per day. Had any one then told the 
brave, independent youth that he was destined to 
hear this incident of his life related in the senate of 
the United States, and himself spoken of as one of 
the most talented members of that body, by the fore- 
most statesman of his time, he would have regarded 
it as a prophecy too silly for even derision, f Little 






Bresbin relaia ihal Frank made several trips over Ihe roount- 
»er : Ihal his duly wai to lead a bullock, in advance. Once, 
ODducline a horned herd over a long, hiRh bridge, Ibe drove 
lampcded ; mndeB rush upon bim, and, a^ was supposed, bad 
XI to death. After ihe cyclone passage, he was found hanging 

to ihe upper frame of the bridge, out of harm's reach, 
^ Spoking of Ihe great work and o 

WUliam H. Seward said in Ihe senate 

perfonncd ihai work? I know but o 



and « 



upon 



Ihose 



orks, Doul 
am glad to say. 



y. ii a me. 
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as we know of these two years, we know they wi 
not lost. Nothing ever is in the lives of such mi 
They may not have been the most helpful- 
were not without their use. He may have been sli 
in growth and development ; I am incUned to 
he was, and his mind got the utmost help from 
discipline. 

The great waterway was commenced in 1S17, 
completed in the autumn of 1825, and the regal ( 
ton made his progress in a famous barge from Bu 
to tide water, through it, at the close of that sea 
Unquestionably young Wade returned home 
by way of the lake. Of all the west the Reserve 
the first to be vivified by the new life it slowly ' 
died in all the north. 

Frank returned to find his youngest brother, 
ward — the most aspiring of all the brothers, a 
student in the office of Messrs. Whitlesey & Newtoi 
at Canfield, now Mahoning county, toward the 
line of the Reserve, then the great private law schi 
of northern Ohio. This ingenious youth, though 
of fun and fancies, nevertheless had a turn for 
matics, and had composed and written a new aril 
metic, which occupied his thought and spare time 
a year or two. When completed, and he was 
ing the means of publication, a brother-in-law's hou: 
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t was deposited, was burnt, and it was con- 
It was said he went about dejectedly for a 
day or two, and then announced his determination to 
become a lawyer, and that soon after, with his scant 
wardrobe and six dollars in his pocket, he made his 
way to Canfield, was received, and at once entered 
upon his novitiate to the law. This must have been 
in 1824 — year memorable in American annals for the 
first great contest between the second Adams and 
General Jackson for the Presidency, in which were 
sown the seeds of mischiefs innumerable. 

In that day the profession of the law was, if any- 
thing, more exclusive and exalted than any other 
calling in America. Its members were limited, and 
they jealously guarded all the avenues of entrance to 
its ranks and privileges, then wholly committed to 
their keeping. They received as students and edu- 
cated t!ie carefully selected few, whom they finally 
admitted to this fevored circle. Always dressed with 
care, dignified and distant in manners, associating so- 
cially with none but the conceded select, when lines 
and classes were still well marked, as a body, a pro- 
fession, the members always remembered and exacted 
their collective and individual dues. It was long re- 
garded as arrogant in the average young man to as- 
pire to the honors of the bar. Wealth and education 
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could not always find the way to it The minii 
and medicine were comparatively free, To be 
ceived into a law office as a full student at o 
marked a young man and set him apart It requi 
courage and enterprise on his part to face this 
cratic set, meet their exactions and steadily conta 
plate the awful presence of the court itself. The ic 
of assaulting and winning his way into this favoi 
profession was Ned Wade's own. Who vouched ; 
him, if voucher he had, is now unknown. He ? 
aspiring, had faith and capacity for work, and wi 
Frank returned from Albany he was a well esU 
lished and favorite student. 

Elisha Whittlesey was then fairly among the 
or four great lawyers in his section of the state, a 
had just entered upon his long, distinguished andvi 
valuable career in the national house of represent 
tives. Eben Newton, younger, was in the openii 
of a long and exceptionally brilliant course at the 
in the Ohio senate and congress. The firm rank) 
with the best in the west, and educated as many al 
lawyers as ever graduated from any law office in Ohi 
The senior was a gentleman of the old school, h 
served with distinction in the late war, was the cent 
of an exceptionally exclusive circle, the olden Ca 
field, where was much of wealth and pretensioi 
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There resided the WhittIeseys,Wadsworths, Churches, 
the Canfields and others. Ned had a modest youth's 
conBdence in himself, had boundless Taith in his 
brother Frank. He quite appreciated his strong, 
sinewy mind, his capacity and will for work. Just 
what line of ailment he pursued wc know not. 
Upon Frank's return he besought him so earnestly to 
enter upon the study of the law, that through his ef- 
fo rts Frank, ere winter, was an accepted student in 
^^■e office of Whittlesey & Newton.* He was then 
^^knty-five years old, with a mind fairly unfolded, a 
^^n>d age to enter upon the acquirement of the rudi- 
^^■fcnts of the law, by no means an exact science, and 
^■Kn at this day of inquiry and criticism, little of its 
philosophy has been written. While it demands long 
and arduous mental labor to master its numerous and 
often artificial rules, and the grounds and reasons 
upon which they depended, it still has a considerable 
dement of apprenticeship, which those who under- 
Bteke the law, toward even early middle life, rarely ac- 
Hlaire and become adepts in. Though slenderly 
equipped by scholarship, Mr. Wade in many respects 
was admirably fitted, not only to acquire, master, the 
theories of English common law, but he had the cour- 
age, will power, the capacity for long, continuous, 
*E<Inrd Wade wu m; aulhorily Tor thisilatemenl. 



persistent work, mental and physical, without which 
the higher positions of the profession never were 
tained, and with which no man ever yet failed at 1 
bar. The curious layman who glances around 1 
book-crusted walls of a good working law libi 
wonders if a man must know all they contain. N 
at all. He is a good lawyer who knows where i 
find what law he wants at a given time. The stude 
b not asked to master more than ten or twelve vt 
umes, purely elementary, the accepted formulas i 
the law, arranged under heads, as expounded and ei 
forced by the courts at Westminster, Washingto 
New York, Boston, Baltimore — the courts of the la 
resort, among the various English speaking natioi 
and states. 

The well selected library of that time would see 
meagre and poor to the richer surrounded lawyer < 
our day. Blackstone's still incomparable work, firs 
given to the public in 1765, of course these leadinj 
lawyers had; and the first of Joseph Chetty's, whi( 
still maintain their places. Chancellor Kent's fir 
volume was not published till 1826, nor was the 
any important American work. For ,the rest, the 
were Coke and Fearne and Fonblanque, Plowdt 
and Powel ; Bacon — not him of St. Albans an 
Verulam; Bacon's abridgement, in ten huge, du 
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volumes ; Comyn's digest ; a stately row of Har- 
gravc's state trials, old folios, and Espinasse, and 
hardest of books of legal problems ; BuUer's niii 
firius, where complex cases were condensed into five 
lines, and a half score to the page. For the law of 
crimes there were Hale and East and Hawkins. 
Above all and over all, and "blessed forever," there 
stood a huge folio — 'Jacob's Law Dictionary' — good 
old Father Jacob, who required a good deal of recon- 
B learning to consult and understand, but who, in 
ftlast push, in that strange old land of medixval 
liolasticbm and hidden meanings, of bad law Latin 
] worse law French, where solid black letter cast 
IDystic gloom over the page, never did &il the be- 
Idered, wearied student. 
I tt would be interesting to note the early steps of 
!he plucky, sinewy mind of Frank, with its inherited 
tendencies, in this new field. How he scoffed and 
fought everything ! What battles royal he had with 
the already indoctrinated Edward, till by degrees the 
spirit and life, the reason and light — tlie last some- 
times a little lurid and sometimes a little ghostly, yet 
always steady — came to be apprehended and appre- 
ciated as the weird, quaint spirit of the realm came 
to possess him. Its sturdy efforts to reach a practi- 
cal right, sometimes failing through its own subtle- 
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ties, sometimes losing its true spirit in its owB 
dead and empty names, yet always reviving a 
coming forth strong and vigorous for the rights of t 
individual man, and effectively interposing to shii 
and protect him from the oppression of the crow 
which, while the law presumed it could do no wror 
betrayed a vicious tendency to do no right. I 
vigorous, ingenuous mind can explore the law a 
apprehend the historic significance of its Englu 
career, without cherishing a profound veneration I 
habeas carpus and trial by jury. Rapidly the stroE 
primitive mind of the young man — a mind tl 
boldly questioned all things, which took nothi 
second-hand, which, when deepest imbued with t 
color of the law, still retained its native appreh< 
sion of the white light, in which a healthful intell< 
sees all things — became truly studious of the coi 
men law — that distilled product of so many gem 
ations of the strongest and most practical of I 
minds of men, compelled to deal with, adjust a 
settle the innumerable dilTerences of men, arising 
their endless commerce withj human property, 
acquisition, transfertnce and transmission ; each gi 
eration accepting the results of its predccessoi 
working them over, broadening, deepening, correi 
ing, limiting, modifying and improving the whole, 
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' and better lights arose, new wants arose, and 
Aier general human progress attained — that in- 
itely greater mass of law, not originating in acts 
parliament, of congress and state legislatures; 

r and wiser, the atmosphere in which they are 
ated, underlying, overarching, surrounding all 
tulcs, the background against which they are 
mm, by the rules of which the meaning of all 
icied law is ascertained, adjudged and enforced. 
I admirable mental training say the doubting, jeal- 
I laymen, for a lawyer, but its tendency is to nar- 
ir the intellect and render it less competent to deal 
li broad subjects and large interests, Let these 
Dember that the broadest minded statesmen of 
Bierica, from Hamilton to Webster and Clay, from 
: to Lincoln, Seward and Garfield, were all 
oroughly learned and trained common lawyers, 
The statutes of Ohio required two years of dili- 
nt, preparatory study ere examination for admis- 
n to the bar. 

The Hfe of a real law student is narrow, absorbing, 
tense, exclusive and most uneventful. He has ap- 

siated its importance to himself and correctly ap- 

■ehended the demands of his future profession. Shy, 

lent and retiring, the allurements of society, the 

a of outdoor life, the roar and clamor of the 
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great outer world, cease to distract him. Let n<> 
young man who does not seriously intend the law . 
his life work, waste his time in dwaddling over books 
orthodox sheep, and kindred vices, for vices to him, 
they will be. He will not dip deep enough to ensure- 
useful mental discipline. He will secure just law. 
enough to mislead himself and those who trust 
him. He will never know how little he does knoi 
small as it is certain to be. 

The young Wades made the law theirs — ma< 
themselves over to it — imbibed its spirit and a 
quired the capacity to become real lawyers. The 
is now scarcely a legend of their student days. The 
used to be many traditions of the brothers about tl 
older Canfield, particularly of Frank, who imprcssc 
all men, I have tried in vain to find how he ii 
pressed women. Shy of women, diffident of powi 
to please, he seems to have never sought the societal 
of ladies. I am sorry for that. His decided way 
pithy sayings, original views of men and things, b 
well marked individuaUty, left a flavor of his pre 
ence that took many years and three generations ' 
dissipate. Two years, then he was to face the ni 
apprehended examination, beyond which, gray ani 
misty, was the great world of the unknown. Yt 
ere the trial for admission, James, the father, aiu 
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, the mother, were laid to rest in the shadow 

: western forest. 

[James Wade, the elder, was seventy-one at the 

bie of the westward migration. His vigor was in 

t decline; He was boyishly eager to start for the 

No land since that first paradise of the occi- 

s ever been made more alluring by stories of 

d explorers than that favored region. Mary 

I, a httle stouter, never very tall, retained her 

J vigor and was stilt strong of limb. She 

» she was going forever from home into a literal 

ess. Quietly and silently she bade adieu to 

Jl, well-kept mounds over baby Nancy and 

y Charles, lingered about the spring and in one 

t two pleasant nooks in the garden ; went out to the 

pchard, took a final look off from a near summit, 

h her own hand closed the outside door, and took 

r place by her impatient husband's side, as so 

my women had done and would do. Bravely, 

(1 they started, she refused to turn her eyes back- 

wd. They had looked their last on what she loved 

it earth, and steadily and cheerfully she set them 

estivard, Nancy and Sidney and Theodore and 

hades were there. James was weary before they 

died James junior's, where they lingered. The 

^ significance of the enterprise to him began to le- 
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veal itself when they again moved on the retumli 
journey. Very well he endured to Buffalo. ~ 
lay the Cattaragus swamps and woods. Where we 
the boys going, and into what? Beyond, on ti 
wave-beaten beach of the solitary lake, were days 
him of reverie and half dream. The endless waste 
water, the boundless border of trees. He grew wi 
of the monotony of the woods — all woods. Sue 
trees he had never seen. He soon lost the power 1 
admire and wonder at them. They wearied and the 
wore him. The endless level plain became unendu 
able. It was quite all the brave, tender Mary coul 
do to keep him up. All the way and from the fir 
he deluded himself Ohio-Andover was a plac 
dreadfully level, but there, were cleared fields, plea 
ant, grassy meadows, white houses, and lazy, fat cat 
tie, a place where he could see through and out i 
the woods. Yet the further they went the more eni 
less seemed the everlasting forest Finally the wage 
stopped beside a rude cabin, with the tall, great 
thick about it There, tripped out to him comelji^ 
sweet-faced wife Emily, and here were Sidney a 
Theodore and Charles — what were they all doing h< 
in the woods? Then it came to the old man that 
was the final end, this was Ohio-Andover, home. H 
went into the woods too late ; children never 
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t faow cruel they are to attempt to transplant 

Bold man. It is hardest on him ; a woman is more 

He never took root in the new, strange 



lie strong, fresh, abounding life, so inspiring and 
rating to the young, the middle-aged, never 
illed bis shrunken veins. He was reconciled, pas- 
n cheerful, a little querulous, and went pot- 
bg about, resumed the stories of his early adven- 

4 whenever anyone would listen, then grew for- 
Itful and told the same thing over and over to the 
toe person, as a thing he never had heard before. 
!e would sit watching the circling shadows of the 

5 as the sun cast them over the low cabin. As 
e wore on and the woods receded, came the natu- 

Iwish to return to the Feeding Hills, He dreamed 

■it, planned the journey, the time it would take, 

r money it would cost, the places where they would 

t up for the night. He finally thought he and 

y would start and go alone — would walk it — and 

e indulged the idea. As she made no preparations 

>r the journey, he concluded to go alone, and put 

together a few things and set times to go, and finally 

is a source of disquiet to faithful Mary fearing he 

'ould start away alone, on a pilgrimage to the old 

mCi and she watched and was on guard. 
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Mary's self, so bright, cheerful, patient and hithert 
■so strong and hopeful for the rest, took the newj 
strange life pleasantly. The winter of 1825-26 waj 
severe. It was too much for her. It became appi 
«nt to all save James that unless the warm weattu 
came early and genially, she would see none but t 
early flowers in bloom, would never hear her favot 
ite, the hermit thrusli, at twilight in the near wo< 
again. She died April 10, 1826. 

James had now no wish to go back to Massad 
setts. He was only eager to follow Mary. She li 
not long to wait for him, and he set out on the s 
way, the eternally old road, May 9, following, 
age death does not long divide the really married. 
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7RANK WADE, with his brother, was admitted 

to the bar late in the summer of 1827, at a term 

Ihe supreme court, held at Jefferson, the scat of Ash- 

nila county. That then, as now, was the highest 

t in the state, and could alone admit applicants 

Qiebar. It was originally an "ambulatory court." 

rays " on the circuit. " It had to hold one term in 

b of the ever- in creasing number ofcounlics. Two of 

■ three judges constituted a quorum. They exercised 

t right of reserving cases for a fuU bench — court in 

—the origin of the court as it now exists. The 

hicr of Hammond's 'Ohio Reports' (first of the 

[e) contain cases decided on the circuit and in 

The judges were ;?aid a thousand doUats a 
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year, were allowed nothing for traveling expens* 
and were expected to visit every county-seat eai 
twelvemonth, and did when accessible. A part 
the northwest at times could not be reached.* 
history of the early jurisprudence of the state wou 
be in order and interesting. Maugre the meagre si 
aries, Ohio was fortunate in its supreme Judges- 
Pease, Tod, Huntington, Hitchcock, Sherma 
Grimkie, Wood, Lane, and others. They establish! 
its jurisprudence on very enduring foundations. Fe 
of their cases have been shaken. The court had a 
pellate and jurisdiction in error from the commi 
pleas — the only other court of record. It also hj 
a jury, and might and did try cases of murder dire( 
ly. The later attempts to relieve suitors by jni 
ing the number of courts is a weak device. It b 
makes endless the already wearying way of the lai 
Admission to the bar was then not a mere matt 
of form. The examinations were thorough ai 
searching — often conducted by the judges thei 
selves. No standing conundrums were proposed, i 
"the rule in Shelly's case. "t It is said that Fran 

e a soitpI horse ir 
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3 never been in a court of record, had never 
seen a supreme judge, until called to the ordeal of 
his examination, which we know the Wades success- 
fully passed. There is no profession so uncertain as 
the law. Of all who study it, twenty per cent, is a 
feir estimate of those who succeed. Lawyers are 
grown rather than made. They are never bom. 
No gifts can make a lawyer. It is largely the youth's 
own work. Will and staying power — years, many 
of them, are necessary — natural aptitude, talent, 
genius, are great helps ; industry, patience and time 
will do more. In no other calling can men so little 
forecast results, and I may say in no other are the 
final results of the mere lawyer more unsatisfactory. 
He may sit and contemplate the leathern backs of 
his two or three thousand law books, and for the 
rest, innumerable pigeon-holes, filled with yellow 
papers, tokens of work and woes innumerable.* 

Frank Wade was now an attorney and counselor 
at law, and solicitor in chancery. He has taken the 
oath of office, his name recorded on the then small 
roll of men, some of whom are to be honorably dis- 
tinguished, and he has the clerk's certificate of the 
fact bearing the broad seal of the supreme court of 
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the state of Ohio. It was very unusual then I 
farmer's boy to attempt to break away, escape 
profession, most of all the law. He is always- 
jected to criticism more or less sharp. "Hej 
above farmer's work, he wants to wear broad 
every day." "He's a lazy chap." "He'll i 
come to anything," and more of that sort 
law was supposed to open to the fortunately fl 
an easy road to riches, honor, leisure. The aW 
mind has no conception of the labor of thoi 
whom labor comes, of the wearying soul angu^ 
those to whom it does not In Ashtabula ab 
time, there had been but one or two instancd 
young men who had studied law. Young Joshtl 
Giddings had been admitted in 1S21. He.: 
looked upon as a rarely exceptional young mad 
was not likely these Wade boys — two of the 
would prove to be of the same order. Of the 
less was expected of the more silent, thou^ 
elder. So wise is the world. Frank heard tb]| 
was talked about when he went off with the drj 
and more when he went with Ned to Canfield. 
that was past. He was safely at the bar. Hf 
he had the pith in him. It must now work M 
surface and show itself to the world. 1 

The usually perplexing problem with the 3 
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Uwyer is where to plant himself. He of^en supposes 
that somewhere is 3 place — an opening — yearning for 
ban. He sometimes spends months in looking for 
it. I never Icnew one of these young men to find 
it They find all the places taken, all the openings 
filled. In the nature of things, they always are. I 
like better the answer of the young man who, in 
leply to the question of 3 lawyer in a western town, 
"Are you looking for an opening ?" said; "No. I 
Jm looking for a place to make one." For the Wades 
there was small choice. They were west. No one 
thought of going east, and few south. At about the 
l^ographtcal centre of broad Ashtabula was the town- 
»hip of Jefferson. The region was monotonously 
kvd. The earth at the centre had managed to lift 
ttielf by an imperceptible swell, a foot or two, and 
kwc in l8il the commissioners of the county esta- 
Wished the county-seat. No one now can form an 
Wcurate idea of the muddy, sodden little town, largely 
of log buildings, when the young Wades went there 
, for examination. The woods were very near, walling 
in all round. They still covered the whole coun- 
?i with stumpy and muddy roads through them 
»dii^ to it; the wide swampy lands were traversed 
m log-ways of sections of trees twelve or eighteen 
^es through, laid side by side, sometimes for mUes 
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in extent. Here the court of common pleas, consii 
ing of a president-judge — a lawj'er elected as wci 
the supreme judges, by the legislature — and thi 
associates, laymen, sat three times a year. It h 
universal jurisdiction, civil, criminal and probal 
also licensed public houses, then called taverns, 
was the better old English way. It also had appi 
late jurisdiction, and in error, in all cases arising 
fore justices of the peace, who collectively dispose 
infinitely a larger number of cases, and settle t 
rights to a larger sum total, than do the courts 
record. Like all new communities, the pioneers 
the Western Reserve were litigious. The causes 
their suits and the sums involved would throw 
curious light on their character and time. To go 
a lawsuit between others, above all to go to court 
Jefferson, Warren or Chardon, was a great thing. "D 
be called as a juror gave a man importance. He i 
only heard the lawyers, they talked to him. Hev 
a part of the tribunal; ever afterward a man of m 
in his neighborhood. The young advocate, whethi 
in the log house of the magistrate or the larger forui 
of the common picas, was sure of a large and vei 
appreciative audience, than which nothing gives 
much interest and consequence to a trial and i. 
man conducting it. Trial by jury is incidentally vi 
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uabJe, as it 50 largely adds interest and importance 
to the ordinary administration of law. Contrast the 
uiual nisi prius courts with the supreme court of the 
United States in session. Note the attentive throngs, 
the presence of reporters in the one; the emptiness 
and sleepy silence of the other. Day by day, in the 
Qpitol. the third coordinate department of the gov- 
ernment discharges its high and sacred functions 
vithout a solitary spectator. At the best a casual 
reitot flits in, with, perhaps, a lady. A minute sat- 
isfies their curiosity, and they glide away. The 
gravest cases are heard and decided in the presence 
of counsel and the officers and pages of the court 
•joly. The philosophy of the history of a free peo- 
ple may be largely drawn from its legislation, its 
diiracter and bent, its genius from its litigation — its 
dimes even. 

For aids in practice the young Wades had Tidd 
wd Chitty. The Ohio legislature and the courts iiad 
*^rtd for them about the best system of procedure 
*e common law was capable of — simple, practical, 
safe. The gains by the later code were of doubtful 
vilue, Its good was nearly all due to the modified 
English practice. Its bad was its own, abundant, 
wd due to the tendency of the later years for mere 
(ifilail, which mars alike constitutions and statutes — 
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a weak love for analysis, which has rendered t 
interminable and multiplied sub-issues until the fe 
verdicts obtained cannot be sustained. These : 
faults of the bar, as courts and lawyers. If the youn 
barristers looked for adjudged cases, they must sti 
go mainly to England. Hammond's first volume w 
published in 1S23. There were about twenty-fin 
volumes of the United States supreme court report 
a few United States circuit court volumes, and froi 
twenty to thirty of each of the oldest states.* N 
old lawyer had them all. These young men had noi 
of them. The Ohio statutes at that time were fouo 
in the twenty-ninth volume, " The Sheepskin Code 
of the lawyers. 

Of the more notable lawyers they found at th 
bar of Ashtabula Samuel Wheeler, Mr. Giddings an 
two or three others. O. H. Fitch, Horace Wilde 
S. S. Osborn and O. H. Knapp were admitted i 
about the same time, as was Seabury Ford, the futui 
governor of the state, in adjoining Geauga. Willia 
L. Perkins and James H. Paine were at Painesvillei 
that county, as was S. W. Phelps, Rufus P. Spal 
ing must have come to the bar about the same tlmt 

• Happy lime I ere the weak wash of the forty odd vQlumes of 
porta each year, the despair of the lawyer, adding immensely to r 
and HDthing lo his learning. He wants la know wbal the law ii. 
not care wbal the couru of Beersheba lay aboul it. 
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d Sh^lock J- Andrews and John W. WiUey were 
Cleveland. Warren had its bar ; so had Ravenna. 
; (wacdce of '•riding the circuit " like a Metho- 
t preacher never largely obtained nn the Reserve 
n the middle and southern parts of the state. 
one has ever told us of Frank Wade's first case, 
^h usually stands in the lawyer's memory as the 
■Iter's first deer, the lover's first kiss, and costs him 
many tremors and as much fever. Of course it 
ti before a magistrate. It may have been a small tres- 
T a case growing out of the universal course of 
Bness, of giving notes of hand payable in specific 
ides, as "neat stock," "grain," "store pay," or, more 
peralsdll,"in produce." These were a fruitful source 
■ litigation, small and large, reaching to my time.* 
I'll is possible his first case was before his brother- 
few, Cadwci], to settle a controversy about some 
pw-logs," That, or Cadwell was a party. Frank 
id no case and was beaten, f 
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ibtecawsia (he Ohio lupreme Ci 
n in wool. The case of Hostnlt 
Ice of the peace. He had a du 
n produce. The malier lenderei 



bill for two 
*heal. Of 



\\ w'eat! w'al kin I do wiih''w'eal?"''he demanded. ■■ w imey 
llmowi right were I kin turn Ihal." 

' S. Osborne, a siudenl and partner of Giddings, had ihe other side. 
If brcane prominent at Ihe bar. and laiet a leading member of Ihe 
enaie. He was myinfonnanl. He said ai thai time Frank could 
tp«k at all : but. Ibough modeil. was (he moit courageoiu man 
nr taced a court. Judge Wade, quoted in Chapter 11, says his 
* Funk lold hiro he walked twenty miles ihrough the woods to try his 
Mew^tbougbbedid 
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Another source of litigation arose from the me* 
of land sales on the Reserve. Few paid for Ian( 
purchase. They took contracts of sale from 
owner or agent, called in the language of the tin) 
"article." The buyer "articled" the land. 
should have been recorded. They seldom were, 
course the land office knew of the sale, stran 
never. Often the purchaser either never took i 
session or abandoned it if he did. Years r: 
out his being heard from, the owner knows noti 
of him. The articles become forfeit for non-paym 
without notice to the buyer. Many "lots" 
tions so held were "bought out from under him 
the holder still in possession, as it was called, 
were grave questions of "betterments," as the 
provements were called. Most of the owners n 
non-residents. The legislature came to the ai< 
holders. The cases were numerous, sometimes ( 
cult, important and interesting.* 

Mr. Wade, like most young lawyers, did a | 
deal of waiting for clients. That is the ordeal. 
had to see himself passed for other men his inferl 

•N. D. Wehb al Warren was a not 
Neatly £dl the leading lawyers had ma. 
that lawyere'fees nuero then ridiculoual; 
slipulatcd^lhe amount in advance. 
wheat for trying b caw before a J . P. a 
pe: bushel. 
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buse they were his seniors. The cool, phlegmatic 
Englanders have always been slow to trust 
logmen. " I wasalwaystoo young," saidawitty 
D in bis decline, speaking of them, " until it was 
that I was too old ! " It is still the rule 
I *ilh them. Such wa» Wade's standing, however, 
tiiitin 1831 he formed a partnership with J. R. Gid- 
iinjs, which introduced him to a much wider prac- 
Ue, and more important cases. The position of 
■, for a young or ordinary man, to one of the 
iding of Mr. Giddings, is full of peril. He is apt 
e overshadowed, dwarfed. He keeps the books, 
I looks up the law, runs of errands, serves notices^ 
I Mptcssly dependent upon the senior, whose clients 
never become his. He neversecures any of his own. 
Ht merely answers questions as to him — his engage- 
ments. In court he is helpless, alone. Always lean- 
"igon his partner, he can never go alone. Frank 
^Vidc never filled this role. He was of good age, 
W confidence, courage and will power. He had 
•ikfii root and made healthful growth. He was now 
to occupy a larger, wider field for himself as for the 
firm. 

ll is s^d that few young men ever showed less 
»plilude for public speaking than did he. The testi- 
oonyto this is unanimous. Probably no modern. 
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people possess more native aptitude for effective 
speech than the born Americans of the present time. 
No people, ancient or modem, not excepting the old j 
Greeks, more readily become fluent speakers. As ao 1 
art, oratory is everywhere lost One wonders when I 
he thinks what a controlling part speech exercises in 
ail human affairs, private as well as public, that so j 
little attention is paid to training men, and women as 
well, in the use of words orally. 

Wade seemed an exception to his countrymen, wh^ 
do now, in schools, give very ineffective attention t 
elocution. They did then, some, but he knew notll 
ing of the higher schools. His efforts for a long tim 
were dead failures — so flagrantly so that he 
laughed at, ridiculed, for the sorry showing he made] 
The shame and mortification it cost him, the effort c 
will, persistence and endurance of actual labor aD(| 
agony, to finally win success as a speaker, were nevel 
known to others, not even to Ned, who had some « 
the same difficulties to overcome. He had never a 
tempted a declamation, or to recite, save from thd 
'Day of Doom,' of the great-grandfather. There ti 
the best authority for saying that he was the mo! 
bashful of male mortals.* He was not merely shjl 
from want of association with others but so made u 
* Ei-CbicT-Jiutici: Raonef of Oblo, of whom much more here 
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rtiK was constitutionally bashful. That was an 
IBing qualit>- never to disappear, and the same 
1 authority says that the brusque, abrupt man- 
fa distinguished him all his life, was the sort 
if a crust, formed by an early habit of breaking- 
I ttifougfa or away from this constitutional bashfulness, 
van effort of will. It became a sort of a masque 
f which he imposed upon himself and others that 
■was equal to all situations, cool and self- possessed 
I conditions.* 

j/t Raoacf retalet an anecdote of his own day a a law sludenl ia 

ot<rf Giddingi & Wade, afler his many years al Ibe bar. Frank 

d Out people of Jefferson 10 elect bim a Juslice of the peace in 

The tews of the slate ;iulhoriKd a iuslice of Ibe peace l» 



Be a mamage ceremony, and the staluie furnished a concije 

bis ose on sucti occasions nol in Ibe leaai mandaiory. 

w 6rst yean of sore irial and failure his official presence shed 

hthedtcbred purpose of panics the sanctifying unclion of the law, 

IB lie of marriage. One day during his iirsi year in the 

pail desirous of coupling made their appearance at the 

hi» service to give this effect to their wishes. Wade fell al 

■tihe presence of ihe four or 6ve irreverent young meo then in the 

A be loo trying <o his nerves, and managed to direct the blush- 

o go 10 a little hotel, not remote, where be would soon meet 

. Tbej lefl Ihe office for the taveia by one indirect route, and sooa 

maglslrale, having coosulled Ibe statute, left it, and went by 

Fqually roundabout- The boys who had mastered the purpose 

l> pair and their movements, anderstood Wade's ruse and its inspira- 

il Ibough "all untdQden," resolved 10 grace these nuptials with 

at ot ttieii unbid presence, and Icll Ibe office for that ptupoM tu & 
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The moment he rose to his feet, in these ear^ 
days, ideas fled, memory was annihilated, languagj 
was dead ; a more sensitive, less sustained 
would never have tried but once — making 
failures. Many instances of abandonment of 1 
profession for this cause are well known, 
American young lawyer must become an ; 
cate — that was the rule. Frank Wade was 1 
an advocate — not a mere halting, hemming sta 
merer, but an advocate, an orator, strong, 

body. Taking ihe shoileil course tbey teached the hotel at abouithetf 
time of the bride, her groom and minisler of Ihe law. Wade a 
desperation of his posilioo. and pulling on his masque of defease, andfl 
memberiDg only the object of his being theie. and not a word of the A 
uloiy formula, proceeded to business in the most direct way. Addre 
the expectant pair — " You wish to be monied?" " Yes." "Stand a 
Theyarose. "Take hands." They obeyed. To the gtoom— 
possessing youih. while Ihe bride was very pretty — -Yoq wish 
Ibis young woman?" "Ves." " Of course." with an approving g 
at the bride, to whom this — " Do you take this young man lor your bi 
band?" "Yes." "Well — you are getdng Ihe worst of it, but I b. 
«rc huibaod and wife " — with a glance at the delegation from the office^ M 
to say, "You see. 1 did It, boys, 'spite of you." The thus wedded d 
not at first comprehend what had happened to Ihem ; and were much H 
prised to Bnd they were, so far as the law went, fully married : whereup 
the newly joined husband oHered the eipedilious magistrate a I 
itatute made it Ji.so — which he waived off with a iofly motiot 
hand, saying — "Nothing for a job like ihaL" 

He managed to leave the hotel alone, and Ihe young gentlen 
•erved that he was shy of the ofSce for a day or two afterward. 
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effective ; and such he became. Not merely an av- 
erage, a fair speaker, but he pushed, battled, toiled, 
to the first rank, and among the very foremost of 
that. Even in his worst day he refused to write and 
commit a speech. It is rare that a lawyer can find the 
time for that. He scorned it. He would become a 
ready, effective, fluent speaker — and he did as stated. 

The faculty of rising 'in court, stating the case, 
conducting the examination of numerous witnesses, 
arguing questions of the admissibility of evidence, 
during a protracted, sharply contested trial ; and on 
the close of the evidence, without intervening time, 
then proceed to the presentation of the case, law 
and evidence, clearly, strongly, logically, with perti- 
nence, wit, eloquence, perhaps pathos, always aston- 
ishes tile lay spectators, as it well may. Such ef- 
forts rank with the best work of tlie human intellect, 
and the men capable of it, habitually, must have 
much mental excellence of a high order. An advo- 
cate who at will did such work, Mr. Wade, after 
years of failure, became ; and he enjoyed the fruits 
of it while he lived. Perhaps this was really his great- 
est success. 

The first necessity of successful advocacy is entire 
belief in the justice of a cause. It is the first duty 
of an advocate to convince himself he is right, how- 
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«ver he may fare with the court and jury. It i*' 
poor advocate who cannot do this; a careless >. 
or a very bad case, where he does not do it 

It is a reproach to the bar — many good and ve 
pious men are called upon to shake their heads i 
it — this constant spectacle of honest men, eames 
•contending on the opposite sides of the same < 
one of whom must be in the wrong, and must knO 
Tie is. They with charitable effort cannot understa 
it. Indeed ! Divines, the most learned and piov 
■differ as to the meaning of passages of writ calb 
holy, given as both sides aver by divine inspiratio 
They used to burn one another for this difierenc 
As for lawyers, it should be remembered that o( cr 
•cases not one in ten involves directly a questb 
of moral right and wrong. They usually are to e 
termine which of two parties is to^suffer a loss 
sioned by the act of a third. One man liable to a la 
goes to a lawyer and gives him his version of t 
provable facts, who, making a fair allowance, hones 
finds the law with him and commences a suit. 1 
party sued tells his version to another lawyer, wl 
making the same allowance, finds he has a good i 
fense and denies the cause of action. From that d 
to the trial each party looks for witnesses to susta 
his statement of fact and the books for authorities; 
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support of their versions of the law. When we re- 
member that a man can argue himself into or out of 
anything, we may be assured that each lawyer sits 
down to the trial with the conscientiousbelief that he 
is right The trouble is not in the law nor in the law- 
yers, but in the facts. Neither party knew them all. 
The best and most honest efforts of both sides in proof 
still leave them in some doubt. This fairly illustrates 
the true position of the really good lawyer, who would 
not intentionally deceive himself, and who would no 
more tell a lie to the court or jury than would any 
true man in an ordinary transaction. If he did, the 
lawyer on the other side would instantly expose him. 
The fact that the contests of lawyers are face to face in 
the^open courts, in presence of interested and curious 
spectators, keeps men at their best, true, honest and 
chivalrous. Even criminals must be defended with 
learning and zeal. The state appointsthe judge, the 
prosecutor; the jurors are its citizens, a part of the 
state. So are Ihe sheriff and his officers, the press 
and public are against the accused, have cornered 
him. They bring him from the jail and place him in 
the dock. In the name of decency, has not the state 
sufficiently the advantage? A lawyer can perform 
no more sacred duty when called to his side than to 
£ive him his best and most effective services. I ut 
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terly repudiate Lord Brougham's rule — as do Am< 
ican lawyers generally.* A lawyer's first duty, ove 
and above his client, is to the law. He must mak 
fair and honorable use of such means only as to hii 
appear clean and real. This excludes perjury, an 
simulated evidence ; with these let him not forge 
God, and do his best. He will then only secure 
fair trial, such as the law and all good men award t 
the worst criminals. These were the rules of Fraa 
Wade's professional life. 

Unquestionably he seldom tried a case without b 
lieving he was right, ought to succeed, and so di 
his best, That best was usually among the verj 
good — the best of his time and opportunities. Hi 
excellence as a lawyer consisted in the clearness wit 
which he apprehended the real matter in disputi 
where and upon what it rested, upon what it turned 
and what in the white light of law would govern an 
control it. These means were to be found and aj 
plied. Law with him was a science, not a 1 
Its reason — philosophy — he mastered, could deltvt 
them into the easy apprehension of the court in strong 
well-selected language, best adapted for forensic pre 
sentation. As an advocate he had the rarest of pov 

*ln cSkx. the lawyer knoirg no God ; rtftards no trulh . 
o help his client. 
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ers — that of clear seeing and clear statement — state* 
meat which outruns argument; precludes it; state- 
ment which argument sometimes obscures. All 
great truths should be left to their own simple asser- 
tion. The advocate should place them in clear view 
and leave them. A good advocate must be a good 
lawyer. While he was an admirable lawyer, he dealt 
equally well — perhaps better — with facts. He never 
made that common mistake of overestimating the 
mental capacity of ajury. He never fired over their 
heads. He knew their inability for long-continued, 
hard, intellectual labor. He never overloaded them. 
In the language of his mother and sisters, learned in 
the Feeding Hills before he was ten years old, simple 
and chaste, he laid before them the real matter for 
them, delivered it safely into their custody. He first 
cleared the field of all mere rubbish, then made two 
or three strong, conclusive points, the fewest that 
would dispose of the case, in the most direct possible 
way. His conclusions were irrefutable — his premises 
admitted. It was only when his foundations could 
be assailed that he was successfully replied to. All 
his figures, his illustrations, were drawn from their 
own lives — forcible, laughable at times. Not a soft, 
^^^d speaker, he never attempted to persuade, lead 



semblance of demagogism, no cant, no hypocrisy, 
but plain, honest, intense sincerity, working for con- 
viction without fancy or ornament. 

He had a good, well knit, well proportioned figure; 
erect, flexile, well turned ; a noble head, grandly 
borne; a face well featured, striking; a fine mouth, 
black, melancholy eyes that had a way of burning 
with a deep, smothered fire; voice good. He usually 
began to speak standing very erect, his right hand in 
his breast within the vest. When something striking, 
emphatic — a point — was reached, he rose on his toes, 
threw out his hand, sometimes both, with force and 
grace, rising and sinking on his toes in a peculiar 
and a very effective way. Behind all his clearness 
were force, strength, logic intense, never overwrought 
earnestness, and more than all, better than all, stoo<i 
a pure-hearted, clean-living, truthful man — every fibre 
a man. All these made him one of the most danger- 
ous as one of the most successful advocates of his 
day. I had heard him spoken of as a strong, coarse i 
unpleasant speaker. Early in the forties I heard I 
him argue a demurer at Warren. I thought him a 
handsome, graceful, as well as a strong, bold speaker. 
My early impression always remained. He and his 
brother were the best, or two of the best, special 
I pleaders in the state, as practically they handled tiie 
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rules of evidence very eflfectively. Hence, they were 
among the most successful lawyers, the most danger- 
ous opponents of those now old contests of the North- 
em Ohio bar. 

While the elder brother was of rather rude — un- 
polished — manners, his manner to his opponents was 
Icindly, his treatment generous, unless provoked by 
unfairness, chicane or some species of pettyfogging, 
when his wit and sarcasm were something awful. 
His own practice and conduct never gave occasion for 
complaint Witnesses, even on cross-examination, 
were always treated with considerate kindness, unless 
he suspected a deviation from or concealment of the 
truth. To the court always respectful ; and such was 
his faculty of impressing courts that they differed from 
him reluctantly. His was the will-force that some- 
times carried juries and courts because he would carry 
them. 

An instance of the kindness of his nature, akin to 
weakness, illustrates the manner of man he was. He 
once discovered a man filling his bag from his com 
crib, and he quietly withdrew to save the man the 
mortification of discovery. He mentioned the inci- 
dent ; he never told the man's name. 

His wit partook of the character of his intellect, 
incisive, and if men sometimes winced under it, we 
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know that the man who could be thus tender of the 
feelings of a thief, could not intentionally wound 
Like other men accustomed to wielding trenchant 
weapons, he was possibly unaware of the effect of his 
blows and thrusts. 

The firm of Giddings & Wade became the leading 
law association of their immediate neighborhood, when 
under the changed character of the business habits of 
denser population and the consequent diversity of 
employment ; by the opening of channels of commu 
nication, the growth of lake marine, the causes and 
character of litigation changed and multiplied. It 
was not until comparatively recently that the admi- 
ralty laws of congress were extended to the great 
lakes. Their want in the meantime was supplied by 
legislation of the state, which permitted suits for suo- 
pties, wages, claims for damages, for all causes of ac- 
tion against a craft by name, in any county along the 
lake coast, in whose water service of process could 
be made, no matter where or by whom owned. 
Geauga had a port. Ashtabula had two. There was 
power in the courts to change the venue of marine 
cases, as of others. Shipping increased. Lake Erie 
was stormy. There were many cases for collisions, 
especially between steamers and sailers, as between 
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steain vessels or sailers. Many of these became 
famous casesV They paid well. 

In the autumn of 1835, Mr. Wade was elected 
prosecuting attorney of Ashtabula county, which of- 
fice he held for its term of two years. The rules of 
evidence are the same in criminal and in civil cases. 
A good law pleader will not fail in his indictments. 
Mr. Wade became the model of his successors. The 
so-called criminal laws are purely for the suppression 
of crime by penalties, punishments, investigated and 
applied by the courts. In Ohio, as in all the younger 
states, there are no so-called common law offenses 
although in the administration of the statutes, the 
common law, its cases and rules are in constant requi- 
sition. The lawmakers alway use its terms, and are 
guided by its lights, so that it becomes the great ex- 
ponent of their labors. The criminal law lies in a nut 
shell. Any good commercial lawyer will master its 
specialties in a short time. Criminal trials have attrac- 
tions for many young lawyers, and sparingly indulged 
in may be of service. The defense usually consists 
in showing the inconclusive nature of the case made 
by the stale. They give scope for the apt advocate, 
and have something of the fascination and danger 
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the Reserve were then horse-stealing and passing 

counterfeit money. 

Wade was a vigorous, safe and popular prosecutor; 
relentless where he was satisfied of a culprit's guilt. 
He put no others on trial. The kindness of his na- 
ture ever prompted him to see that convicts were as 
leniently dealt with as the public good permitted. 

During all these years, as all the preceding years 
of his life, the still young, rising, risen, well-grown 
and ever growing young lawyer was the most popu- 
lar young man of his time, inhis widelyextended, ever- 
widening circle. A Democrat in life, with the frankest 
manners — the few he possessed — cordial, unpretend- 
ing, warm-hearted, quick, strong, fearless, decisive, 
magnetic to men, the most virile of men, he was a 
born leader. Men admired, were drawn to, and fol- 
lowed him. Never exacting, never haughty, never 
imperious, obtrusive or overbearing ; simple, truth- 
ful, considerate, tender, a doer for others all his life, 
in no way a self-seeker ever, the atmosphere of him 
alway true, manly, a hater of a lie, the scorner of 
sham, the ridiculer of effeminacy. Young men were 
drawn to him, became his students, adopted his man- 
ner — it often sat badly on them. They combed their 
hair back over their heads. Where he was merely 
frank and abrupt, they became coarse and rough; 
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)m indulged in the stronger English, they be- 
trorane. In a few years the bar of Northern 
in\-aded by these rude, swearing caricatures 
strong, magnetic man. 

influence, save in the matter of manners, was 
good, directly in the line of honor, integrity, 
ess, truth, clean living, industry, and thorough 
^ of the law for the student, enterprise in all 
ts. The austerity, the lurid theology of the 
drove his free, masculine mind, his tender 
•y to open revolt. The reverence of his self- 
soul remained ; was ever strong. He stepped 
je prison-house of bigotry into the whiter out- 
ight and perfect freedom of thought. The 
of his nature gave utterance to his impres- 
views, opinions. Jefferson, Ashtabula, the 
Reserve, were orthodox. The revolt had 
in New England. The healthy intellect and 
young Wade had taken the new spirit into 
Ohio woods. It found its own utterance. Not 
iMvely ; he was not a propagandist of these ideas, 
regard for the feelings of others, his memory of 
mother, forbade that. These, his skeptical no- 
s, were the one drawback to his immense personal 
ilarity. These, too, infected his personal fol- 
rs. Indeed, so many marks, so much of the 
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obvious Wade, were borne about by them, that tho! 
of us who were beyond the outer ring of his growin 
circle could generally tell one of them in five r 
utes, if he did not sooner proclaim himself. Th 
was the estimate of him by men. I have enquire 
by letters in vain for the estimate of him by womei 
Thus far, the form of no woman has flitted acroa 
the field of vision. He had much to win the respect 
admiration and confidence of women. I presum 
that he did not seek their society. So manly a ma 
must have been anxious for their good opinion 
Men widely differ in this regard. I have know 
many strong men to whom the grace of women v 
not necessary. Wade may have been one of then 

At the October election of 1837 Mr. Wade 1 
elected to the Ohio senate. In 1839 he was plac< 
in nomination again for the senate and defeated! 
The causes were peculiar. In 1841 he was 
elected. He resigned, but was elected again ' 
ensuing autumn. I shall have ample occasion laU 
to deal with the politician and statesman, after t 
judge. 

The firm of Giddings & Wade was dissolved i 
the spring of 1837, by the retirement of Mr. GH 
dings, and the new firm of Wade & Ranney ■ 
formed. Mr. Ranney had been a student of ti* 



late firm, was to develop, perhaps, one of the best, 
if not the first, legal minds of the state, and take 
rank with the great American lawyers and jurists, 

A locatiy famous case of the firm, so illustrative of 
the Wade of that day, and his methods in such cases 
with the juries of that time, alway made up of 
the best of that long-headed race, may be here given. 
It also shows somewhat to disadvantage the usage of 
an orthodox church, in the support of its minister, the 
method being very common at that early day. The 
church was strong in numbers, yet not abounding in 
grace, a state reflecting somewhat upon its elder. 
Instead of arranging with him for a certain sum, cer- 
tain to be ridiculously low, and assuring its payment, 
they circulated a subscription paper, to which each 
member set opposite his name the sum he was willing 
to pay, in some farm product usually, to the elder 
direct, to be SO drawn that his recourse was to the 
subscribers severally, with no recourse over to the 
church, or the body of contributors. That was right, 
old-fashioned, down-east Yankee, It soon appeared 
that many members were unable or unwilling to pay, 
and that as time lapsed, the arrears of a nominal sum 
of three or four hundred dollars had swollen to the 
lai^e sum, for that day, of one thousand or twelve 
hundred dollars. The dispenser of the bread of life 
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often wanted bread for the body and became vetl 
importunate. From culpable remissness, the delift 
quent members passed to conspiracy. They 
solved to rid themselves of their ministerial creditor, 
by driving him from the church in dishonor. Theya 
cordingly preferred the standing charge of immorality^ 
and a famous old-time church trial ensued. The new 
firm appeared in defense, and triumphantly acquitted 
the persecuted elder, covering his shameless debtor! 
with disgrace. They did not stop there. Wade r 
torted a suit at law — not suits against the subscriber! 
severally, but one against the whole — ^jointly, 
lawyer at once appreciates his legal difficulties. H< 
must establish a joint liability, or that each became 
sureties for all the others, to maintain his case, 
was In effect a suit against the church. The trial a 
traded wide attention, and drew a crowd, among 
which were all the defendants. Some loose words ji 
the subscription paper, and wide generalization, 
bled the plaintiff's counsel to evade a motion to non- 
suit, and get to the jury, Ranney opened the final 
argument, followed by able counsel for the defense, 
who quite demolished the case, and Wade replied, 
closing the case to the jury. His speech was lonj 
remembered as one of his exceptionally successful 
labors. By the practice then, the court was nevd 



called upon to respond to legal propositions in ad- 
vance of argument to the jury. Each side had toas- 
aitne what the court might say in its final charge. 
Wade skillfully provided for this strait, and turned to 
4e jury with theutmost gravity. The jury was com- 
posed of about equal numbers of members of churches, 
indmen of the world. Mr. Wade had a widely ex- 
tendiug and admitted rule for each class. 

To the church members he quoted as the govem- 
tnglaw for ministers' maintenance, the saying, " The 
Wmr is -worthy of his hire." The laborer was of 
tourse the worker in the Lord's vineyard ; the minis- 
ter, the pastor, in this case the elder, whose office he 
feverently magnified. He was the laborer, had 
labored zealously, had not received his hire. The 
EOitleman for the defense, in the face of this acrip- 
tUe, had impiously declared that the laborer was not 
■octhy of his hire, should not receive it. The real 
question was whether this scripture should stand, or 
bedlsregarded ; scoffingly set aside. He very effec- 
tively amplified the proposition, and passed to the 
lecond. 

For those, he said, who, like himself, did not accept 
•"eiy word found in the Bible as falling direct from 
**(Mvine lips, there was a rule, a law, equally bind- 
'"?. equally applicable. He would quote from the 
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great, unwritten volume of the world's homely 
dom, which lakes the forms of maxims, and governed 
ahke church members, laymen, Christians, Jews, 
Turks and Pagans. It was: "He that dancetk s/utl 
pay tke fiddler." Notwithstanding the solemn grav- 
ity of the advocate, this sublime rule for courts 
received with shouts of laughter. He, when he could, 
proceeded to show that the gist of this great lav 
was the same, in pure substance, as the Bib1< 
rule. His client had piped to these defendants^ 
and unlike the children of the New Testament, 
they had danced, and now they will not pay the fid-" 
dler (increased laughter), and their counsel say thcjr 
shall not pay him. These two great rules on which 
hang all the law and prophets, are broken and 
cast out i shall they be vindicated ? This is the issue.' 
He then passed to a rapid sketch, with a free, bold, 
stinging hand, of the outrageous course pursued by 
the defendants toward the plaintiff, and left the c 
to the jury. The court left it, suspended by a Blmy 
thread, to the jury also, who promptly returned a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff 

Exceptions were taken, and the case reviewed in 
the old supreme court on the circuit. Whatever that 
court may have thought of the applied law, it declined 
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to grant a new trial The case was never reported, 
fVCT in Wright, of doubtful authority.* 

Ranney was absent when the case was heard in the 
wpreme court. Wade told him that all the defend- 
Mts— the male Baptist church — attended in a body, 
lOff though the court promptly disposed of the case, 
ll*y refused to leave, and that he saw them for days 
rtcr standing around tlie court house, leaning against 
tsand board fences, silent, with their expectant 
s turned toward the court house, with the lessen- 
\ hope that some new turn, some slow-working 
^ magic, to the average man so occult, would 
fiailly work in their favor. The court adjourned, 
Bid still many lingered, and finally they faded out 
Wher than departed, sadder men, if not better 
Oinstians. 

The year 1837 saw the first of the great, wide- 
Ipnad commercial disasters of the country, and pre- 
•tntcd a new test, a new ordeal, a new problem, for 
K American people. Its causes, though then well 
'Werstood, were less obvious than, with wider induc- 
"on and larger experience, they appear to us now. 
"*of tbem was the war of Andrew Jackson on the 
"W United States bank, the removal of the public 
■"wies from its vaults to the seven pet state banks ; 
*^n|bl lepcrted (be cBics oT ihc lupreme coiut CM thUdTUU\. 
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the over issue by them, stimulated by him ; the g 
eral consequent inflation of bank issues; the monstr 
growth of credits ; the wild and universal epidcmi 
speculation, mainly in real estate ; the multiplicatioi 
of new cities, mostly on paper. The collapse cam 
of course. It is mentioned here because the 
firm of Giddings & Wade had been among the specu 
lators, especially in the city and water lots of t 
Maumee — platted for cities from its mouth to Fot 
Wayne, The firm, the individual members 
many friends, became bankrupt. Wade made laig^ 
timely sales, but they were caught. For him, i 
for his younger brother, there was but one way c 
escape — liquidation, payment. All his large earn 
ings for years were henceforth devoted to this, 
sacred purpose, until the last dollar was honorabJj 
extinguished. Mr. Wade had to become thrifty and 
careful of expenditure. The country at large toolc 
refuge in a general bankrupt law. Two have beer»- 
enacted, amended, carefully administered and re- 
pealed within our time, indicating that the sense c^ 
the American people, enlightened or otherwise, i- - 
adverse to a bankrupt law as an institution of conr^^ 
merce. However that may be, neither member c:z3 
the old firm, nor did the younger Wade, think cz:^ 
filter in the provisions of the older act. 
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The next year, 1841. witnessed the second of the 
aost important events of the life of B. F. Wade, 
lit would be quite in accord with the usages of per- 
sonal history to state a marriage in parentheses or a 
fcotflote. This sketch is constructed in my own 
way. This thing is of too much importance to be 
at the end of a desultory chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A Freak of FaihiQD.—OId Baclielar'sRoinunce.— Caroline M. t 
— PareuUBc. — Hw Molhet's Second Murriiigt. — Cjcner*] 1 
Henry E. Parsons.— Rem ovnl lo Anhlabuln.— Giroline UceU P 
Wade. — His Speeeli.— Courtship and CimpniKn of 1840.^ — Mar 
Home Life at Jefferson.— Firsl Mecw Fillmore.— Old Cases — 
Judge.— His Circuit and Liboii. —Contest with the 
Court— Taitation of Costs.— Retires from the Bench. —fl 

FRANK WADE became a very busy, hard-w 
itig man before 1835. In the latter part of i 
a young man became a student ofGiddings & W 
attracted by the fame of the senior of the firm, 
whom I learned more of Mr. Wade personall 
that interesting time of his life than from all oth 
During his novitiate a great change appeared in 
dress and something in the manner of the law 
From one of the most careless ,ind indifferent in t 
manner of attire, he became one of the most carefi 
and fastidious.* The genileman referred to had r 

n green fonlU 
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itt in matters of dress, and was much in Mr. 

dc's confidence in the things of coats, cravats 

shirt friSIs, then much worn, and to whom the 

(■er presented a complete outfit, the work of a 

Vorlc tailor, before he left the office. Various 

the speculations as to the cause of this change 

tastes and dress of the advocate. If there 

ng special it never transpired. It was the 

;ion of my informant that some to him un- 

n maiden was the inspiration of it. So far as 

bown he distinguished no lady by approaching her, 

Mr did he seek the society of women. He passed 

Ms thirty-seventh birthday, if not untouched at least 

B safety. Thirty-eight, thirty-nine, forty, and yet 

moiarried. Not thus solitary was his life to remain.* 

There is a universal delusion that love romances 

W the special events attendant on actual youthful- 

ness of years. Youthfulness may be necessary to 

^r beautiful existence. It is the youthfulness of 

liQrt and spirit often perennial. Old poets have 

*iing sweetest of love— old men have written some 

rf the most charming of romances. There is in 

niost normally structured and grown men and womert 

itiie elements and tendencies which lead to their most 

V A Ijiilc noTy reacbei me of an early love and [oss — an Aadover 
n of Ftank'i young lawyer days, but t let my leil tenuin. 
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intimate association. Nature knows what she 
about, and secures her own purpose. Until that 
accomplished in the individual, and usually till f 
birth of children, the spirit and flavor of poetry ■ 
romance linger in the heart and atmosphere of c 
men and women. Whoever doubts this let him s 
the confidence of some middle-aged bachelor or sp 
ster. Even in the oldest of these unmated be \ 
find low down in the heart a little drop of condens 
sweet — a preserved nectary, though the flower \ 
ishcd, its petals withered in the long, unblessed p 
"All the world loves a lover." The proverb had 
life in this law of the human heart. Art comp 
his appearance in song and story, epic and nofl 
The elements of romance and tenderness were 
strong and yet unsunned in the deep nature of t 
lawyer at forty as of the young man of twenty-fi' 
Caroline M. Rosekrans was born at Lansingbui 
New York, July 30, 1805. Her father, Dcpin Ro 
krans, was a merchant of that place, where he ( 
while she was in her second year. Her mother, 
daughter of Nehemiah Hubbard, then a retired i 
chant and banker of Middletown, Connecticut, 1 
native place, returned to that city, where later I 
contracted a second marriage with Enoch Parsoi 
esq., a son of revolutionary General Parsons, 1 
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t of the first territorial judges of Ohio. Of this 
riiage a son, Henry E, Parsons, esq., was the 
The new family continued to live in Middle- 
n until the younger Parsons removed to Ashta- 
iJa, Obio, in 1833, where he still resides. His 
lotherand Caroline became residents there in 1837. 
' A child of affluence and of cultured parents, Caro- 
line vas educated with as much care and attention as 
fere at the beginning of the century bestowed upon 
the minds of the fortunately surrounded young 
American women. Nature was kind to the young 
gifl in the bestowal of a well-formed, pleasing per- 
Hn, a blonde, attractive face, vigorous constitution, 
ifld a mind of unusual strength and capacity. The 
education she received was one to leave the person 
to develop and mature much as nature intended, 
iitalthfully and in just proportions — a fit residence 
lor a mind which for its grasp and intelligence was 
more like the vigorous reach and play of an educated, 
*eU-read young man, than of the thin-soled-shoe, 
'*asp-waisted. pale, simpering girl of that day. Sex 
is not a garment that a woman can throw off at 
* ill— that she can loose or he parted from. She may 
say and do the things that a man does and says. In 
W hands and mouth they are womanly. Sex is the 
iwparable character and quality of her heart, soul, 
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intellect, of her acts and speech, as of her physic 
form, and cannot be separated from either. Carolii] 
Rosekrans grew to be one of the most womanly \ 
women, as at her maturity one of the most attr 
tive. She doubtless had her fancies, her preferenod 
and repugnances, as all healthful girls do. Not! 
prude, not affecting to dislike or avoid men. Douhl 
less she sympathized with their intellectual labotl 
their free, robust life. She early became a { 
reader, and such she always continued to be, 
a reader of novels — of them but sparingly. A reattj 
of histories, of biographies, of politics, newspapJ 
— well-informed. So she reached her full womaj 
hood, and lived on — growing, developing mentalM 
morally; ripening in person, extending her acquaf 
tances; living cheerfully an active, vigorous, woman! 
life, neither pining or sighing for any possible futui 
cheerfully awaiting it, whatever it might be. 

Ashtabula, at the time of the arrival of Mrs. P4 
sons and Miss Rosekrans, was one of the most a 
ive and important places on the lake. Nearly e 
one of the great lake-going steamers called at \ 
wharf — sometimes half a dozen in a day. The 1 
at that time for five or six months of the year w 
the sole highway for the immense transit of passel 
gers and property. Ashtabula had much of wealth 
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iad there were the marked beginnings of class dis- 
llnctions, which have not yet been evolved out of 
ace of men. 

e newly arrived were a real acquisition to the 

Mr. Parsons had capital, character and busi- 

ss capacity. The young lady had marked char- 

p»eter, womanly accomplishments, and a rarely culti- 

nted mind. She had no position to attain. She 

quietly took what was hers of right and by use. 

lathe absence of certain information, it is easy to 
&Dcy how the first meeting of Miss Rosekrans and 
Frank Wade came about. It was in the kindling of 
the fires of the never to be forgotten though now 
grossly misrepresented campaign of 1840, which was 
in the firet months of tliat memorable year. Wade 
"ns quite the first to sound the trumpet call to arms 
in his region, and was one of the most effective and 
popular speakers of the state, already widely known. 
There was to be a meeting at Ashtabula, at which 
he was to speak upon the new and old issues of the 
siiaping campaign, hereafter to be dealt with. Caro- 
line had heard of him. The Ashtabula ladies spoke 
of him — an interesting puzzle to them. No one was 
*uch acquainted with him, they said. He was very 
Bputar with men, but seemed to care nothing for 
■dies' society. Never did. Not only a bacl\e\oT, 
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he was "an old bachelor," Had he never courted , 
a girl — had any heart history ? No one had ever I 
heard of such a thing. No, he did not like women, 
though there was much in him to interest them. It | 
is not at all likely that the healthful fancy of Caroline J 
Rosekrans was in the least attracted by what she ' 
heard of him. She had doubtless wondered what 
such a man could see in the average pink-faced girl 
to attract him. By intelligence, temperament and 
association, she was a Whig. She was much inter- 
ested in the popular rising against the party in power. 
She went with her brother to the meeting to hear 
Mr. Wade's speech. She never had heard a political 
speech. As usual in that region, at that day, it was 
presided over by a New England " moderator," who I 
called on a clergyman to open it with prayer. Caro- I 
line had no trouble in distinguishing Mr. Wade, and 
while this was going on she noticed his face, and at 
the first did not very well like it. Though well- 
featured, it was a little pinched at the temple, but 
the head was good, the figure as he arose manly, the 
attitude striking. He at once launched himself on 
his theme, the arraignment of Mr. Van Buren's ad- 
ministration and the Democratic party. Strong, 
bold, sustained, manly. After he closed, Mr, Par- 
sons, who had met htm, lingered with his sister at 
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^P the exit for a word of congratulation. He presented 
the successful orator, still aglow, to his sister, Mr. 
Wade had several times caught her handsome, intel- 
ligent, interested face during his hour and a half of 
a speech — a stranger he noted, as also that it pleased 
him. For once he was glad to be presented to a 
lady. They had a few pleasant words, and he car- 
ried o^, for him. an unusual impression of the per- 
sonal charm of a woman's presence. Something 
in6nieely sweet, attractive, delicious in this fully ma- 
tured, virginal, womanly woman. They were near 
each other long enough for Mr. Parsons to ask him 
I to call. He remained in town over night, as much 
■ of the ensuing day, and did call ere he returned to 
I Jefferson. 

Something of this we know to be true. The ac- 

I quaintance begun, ran on during the summer, autumn 

tt and winter. Wade was frank, direct and manly in 

F bis wooing. The lady was greatly pleased with his 

I, attentions and let him see she was, as a woman might. 

"During the courtship he came often to see her, 

L They were congenial spirits. " is the statement of one 

' who knew all about it.* That was an important, an 

bteresting, a memorable year to Mr. Wade. What 

krith his prosecution of Mr. Van Buren and the De- 

* Leiter o[ Henry E. Patsom, esq. 
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mocracy, his attention to the courts o( law, 

to Miss Rosekrans, in which he was no laggard as 

we have seen, it was a busy year as well. They were 

married, May 19, 1841, and took up their residence 

in Jefferson, where the bride of that far-off day still 

resides. 

All marriages worthy the name, though possibly 
less to a man than to a woman, are of the gravest 
moment to him. No man can open his heart, his 
life, and admit another life into it, become a part of 
it, become in turn a part of another life, without 
great and important consequences to himself and 
others. This marriage was exceptionally fortunate, 
happy — a love marriage, not so rare as is supposed. 
We hear mostly of the unfortunate ones. By this 
marriage were bom two sons — Lieutenant-Colonel 
James F. Wade, in 1843, and Captain Henry P. 
Wade, in 1845.* 

A financial disaster — a panic widespread and gen- 
eral — always precipitates a vast volume of credits to 
the bottom as dead debt, to be got rid of, cancelled 
or buried ere business can revive, or any degree of 
prosperity be restored. Generally the revival brings 
forward new names, a new, younger set of men, new 

* Both were appointed m Ihe regular service, as soon as of mililary age. 
Theelder is wilh his rcgimenl. The 
war, and is now a farmer in Jeffetson. 
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commercial houses. The disasters of 1837 were not 
repaired save by a lapse of many years, involving the 
overthrow of the Jackson Locofoco — or^s it came to 
call itself the Democratic party, in 1S40.* The Whig 
tariff and other measures of the successful party had 
much to do with the restoration of confidence, the 
creation and employment of new capital. 

Lawyers and courts were busy for years with the 
fossil remains of the former world. Judgments innu- 
merable, followed by creditors' bills, to uncover prop- 
erties and reach equities. There was a large crop of 
cases. Contrary to popular impression, the legal 
harvest in money was small. The profession fares 
best when business is healthy. The new firm had its 
full share of this unsatisfactory business, procured its 
full share of never to be satisfied judgments. Clerks 
and sheriffs are paid before lawyers. They, too, per- 
formed immense labors never to be compensated. 

With the new men, the new era, came new methods 
of business — the old commercial rules of the older 
communities not created, but recognized by statutes 

* At a famous meeling in Tammanr hali to delermine a grave and trillet 
local quarrel, il ca.me lo be known that upon a giveo conliogencylhe llghti 
would be lumed off. and each rnan oF Ihe other ilde carried with him a box 
of Ixo/eco matches. The lighls were luined off and thereupon were lit a 
Ibciuiand of (he sulphurous pine sticks. Hence the name of Locofocet.^ 
plied to Ihe pievaitiug faction was speedily transferred lo'tbe party al largo 
Yfj Id oppoocDti, 
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and enforced by courts. "Truck and dicker" made 
way for cash. Later, the Whig legislature enacted 
Alfred Kelley's bank bill ; this and later a new tax 
law, and Ohio, her canals completed, took her place 
henceforth with the states whose industries and trades 
were organized in accord with the established usages 
of the modern world, to remain until reorganized 
without revulsion under the quiet revolution, to be 
wrought in the near future by railroads and the tele- 
graph. New cases, new questions arose for the bar 
and courts. They are the last to be reached in 
changes by new processes. Questions and contro- 
versies arise, pass the stage of discussion by the par- 
ties, their correspondents and brokers, then the law- 
yers are called in and they take them to the courts. 
During nearly the whole of the late war, the supreme 
court of the United States sat serenely adjudging the 
old cases involving old, well established rules, in con- 
templation of law, oblivious of the new and awful is- 
sues discussed and decided in the red forum of battle. 
They were there settled ere the momentous constitu- 
tional and legal issues springing from war reached it, 
for which there were no rules, no precedents. 
With the revival of business in Ohio, the profession 
^L and practice of law passed a new phase. The firm of 
H Wade & Ranney had quite the lead In Ashtabula. 
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The rapid rise of Mr. Ranney at the bar and the con- 
stant calls to Trumbull, were such as to warrant, re- 
quire, the opening of an office at its shiretown — 
Warren — now a flourishing city, and there Mr. Ran- 
ney took up his residence, which soon brought the 
partners to the lead in that wealthy and important 
county also. From this time forward there were few 
important cases in the two counties that one or the 
L other or both were not engaged in. Mr. Wade had 
I occasional calls to Geauga, Ravenna and Cleveland. 
Kit is not to be supposed that Wade & Ranney had 
r tilings their own way, even in their own counties. 
' Horace Wilder, Ned Wade and Sherman were in 
' Ashtabula; Tod Hoffman & Hutchins, the Sutliffs, 
' John Crowell at Warren; Van R. Humphrey, Otis& 
Tilden at Ravenna ; R. P. Spalding and L. V. Bierce 
at Akron ; Reuben Hitchcock, E, T. Wilder, Per- 
kins & Osborn, and Benjamin Bissel at Painesville, 
quite their equals, with a host of younger men com- 
ing on at the bar, without mentioning Cleveland. It 
has always seemed tome that the period between the 
formation of the firm of Wade & Ranney and the 
election of Wade to the bench, was one of a very 
high degree of excellence, of strength and learning of 
the bar of these Reserve counties. Cleveland then 
bad H. B, Payne, Andrews before named, Bolton & 
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the north I 



Kelley, Backus and others, and [certainly the 
was in this respect the equal of any part of Ohio. 
The practice of law under the guidance of the bar, 
with occasional judicious legislation, also at their 
hands, so far as procedure was concerned, was very 
well perfected, was really a useful, expeditious method 
of adjusting the differences of men. The courts were 
able and industrious, and nowhere was there the great 
drift of dead wood damming up the'administration of 
the law, and damning the courts and bar for inequaliQr 
to their duties. A class of men who have the entire 
control of the third department of the government, 
national and state, are certainly responsible for its 
working power and efficiency. That it is now ab- 
surdly behind the other two is mainly their fault 
Let them be held to account. 

It must have been at about the commencement of 
this period that the encounter between Frank Wade 
and Millard Fillmore occurred. A steamer owned at 
Buffalo was libelled — we should call it now — under 
the Ohio statute, in Ashtabula county, for running 
down a sailing vessel. Fillmore was then at his best, 
learned, able, handsome, elegant, eloquent. He 
came to Jefferson with the owners and witnesses to 
find out the reason of the detention. There he met 
the younger, full-grown, alert, strong, comparatively 
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rough Frank Wade, to whom he was no more than 
any other man, Frank had never been heard of at 
Buffalo, then the largest city of the lakes. He had 
the advantage of the home forum. The case must 
have been tried before Humphrey, an able judge of 
much presence and dignity. The case was important, 
was closely contested, and conducted with great and 
probably fairly matched ability. The Buffalonians 
began by underrating the leading counsel for the 
plaintiff. The trial attracted much attention, and the 
Ohioans felt a special pride in the splendid manner in 
which their champion met, and as they claimed, over- 
threw the eastern knight, supposed to be peerless. 
Victory declared in his favor, and it was claimed the 
1 strangers retired to their city much discomfited.* 

It is the habit of the multitude to lose sight of the 
I leal issue on trial, and fix their gaze on the leading 
^counsel and regard it as a contest between them per- 
I sonally, in which the best man wins. There is less 
[ difference between fairly good lawyers than laymen 
\ generally suppose. Something there certainly is in 
[ temperament and aptitude, dependent upon endow- 
ment. One man, strong and able, a master of his 
I case, arises seemingly at a distance from the jury ; 
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he never overcomes it. He is strong, logical, 
vincing. They may be constrained to find for him^ 
but he aroused their combativeness, arrayed thera 
against him. Another gets up within the charmed 
circle of their sympathies, addresses them as one of 
themselves. They go willingly with him. They 
may be compelled to return an adverse verdict, Th^ 
■will do it reluctantly. One man cannot examine aJ 
witness so as to get from him all he knows, eveo^ 
when he is anxious to tell it. Another gets it all, 
and more too, even when the witness wishes to con* 
ceal it. Still one lawyer can do about as much as 
another, and one good lawyer is better than five 
equally good. There is seldom room for more than 
two. It is a mistake to increase the number, la 
the courts, safety does not dwell in a multitude of | 
counsel. ' 

Another case* illustrates Mr, Wade's methods erf! 
dealing with his own clients and their cases. A con- 
troversy arose between two thrifty farmers, which 
from its complications, their known characters and 
enmities, threatened ruin to both. As soon as the' 
cases instituted developed the extent of the compU>. 
cations involved, as well as its uncertainty, save the 
certainty of impending ruin, Mr. Wade sought the 
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counsel opposed, and laid before him his view of the 
probable consequences. He was a fair man. They 
made a careful estimate of everything pertaining to 
the cases, and arrived at mutually satisfactory terms 
of settlement, which so far as counsel may, they 
agreed upon and reduced to writing. Mr. Wade's 
client soon called to enquire progress and to con- 
gratulate himself on the prospect of ruining his 
enemy. What was his amazement on being told the 
case was settled and the terms. He promptly and 
indignantly repudiated it. He followed his counsel 
< to court, heard him state on call of the case its set- 
t tlement and the terms, which he then and there re- 
kpudiated, yet which the court accepted and entered of 
Irecord, and the two men lived to days of cooling 
I temper and returning reason, and severally thanked 
['Mr. Wade for his wise and timely intervention — a 
L tiling few reaily good men were equal to, or of suffi- 
' dent force of character, to accomplish.* 

* RsuDey also relates an incident which occurred in Ihe trial of a 
nous ilandei case, between Ciddings and Wade, chaiaclerislic 
of Ibe two men. The reader may remember, the old supreme court of 
Ohio WM supplied with a jury, wliere panies might have 8 second trial, 
of oourie, on appeal. The case wu in the supreme court, before Lanc~- 
■ tnao of classical attainments, his mind and motions nervously quick. 
The two Uwycti were opposed. Giddings. wrought up, was dosing very 
efleclively for the plaintiff. He had reached the last great point of damages, 
Which he was swelling and rounding effectively. He would close with 
lagdi dmous valuation of a good name. He had thought to produce It 
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And so the years ran on. The state grew in pop- 
ulation and weahh, the two lawyers in business, 
fame and influence, the younger going on to \iW 
proper place at the head of the bar in this section, 
giving their time, talents and best labor to advise 
and advance the material interests of men greatly 
their inferiors. This was their business, their pro- 
fession, having few or no material interests of the! 
own. Wise, sagacious to counsel others, negligent 
and inefficient in the management of their own prop- 
^erty affairs. So the years bore them on, until the 
change came which necessarily severed their associa- 
tion and the senior from the bar. As said, the state 
of Ohio was niggardly in the matter of compensation' 
in its public service. The salary of the president- 

— the whole — as il stands, beginning, "Good nunc, in nan or woman 
the immediate jewel of Iheir souls," 

"Who Elcal9 my purse, elc." tw went on well till he retcbed 

-Bui be that filehea from me my good name, robs me of that— of thi 
rohs me of that—" The rest was ggne. He closed his eyes distress 
as was his way when a wotd was missed. Now (he idea, ihp sense i 
gone. Lane jetked. ddgeled. jerked his bead, and the situalion bee: 
painful, when the erer-ieady Wade came lo his aid. 

'■Robs me of thai— thai," G repeated, "which 1 never had."' Wad* 
supplied, with a lone conclusive of the fact, and in a manner of encouiage- 
meni, that almost won the distressed advocate to accept and repeal his 
words. The effect was to utterly destroy the gravity and tension of lb» 
moment, aod the offered word* were greeted with a buret of laughlfl 
from audience, bar. and jury and court, in whlob (he ouefnlly worked Oj 
lamages vanished. 
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judges of the common pleas courts reached a mini- 
mum of seven hundred and fifty dollars in the early 
years of the reign of Wade & Ranney, the time of 
an anti-lawyer spasm. Here and there a fairly good 
lawyer, who wished to retire and was ambitious to sit 
on a bench, accepted office under it There were always 
a set of legal deadbeats, who hung about the courts 
talking of other men's cases, and trying the triers, 
allowable of neither men nor the gods, who eagerly 
sought places on the bench. The act reducing sal- 
aries brought it within their hungry reach. The* 
experiment was bad every way, and the good sense, 
ror the better sense of the legislature removed the 
Ipoor demagogical law, and placed the judiciary on a 
■lietter footing. 

In February, 1847, the legislature of Ohio elected 

■Mr. Wade president-judge of the third judicial cir- 

^iniit, then composed of the five important counties 

|[pf Ashtabula, Trumbull, Mahoning, Portage and 

ntmmit. That was the second year of the fateful 

r with the unfortunate Mexicans, and the battle of 

r3uena Vista was fought during the same Februar>'. 

I The seed once sown was quickening in the greater 

field of his final labors. He was still unconsciously 

preparing, maturing for the work. Patience for a 

little space. The time will be short. Four years 
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will he judge his people in righteousness, and when 
summoned will then be surprised as now by this call 
to the Judgment seat. 

The counties of his circuit were among the most 
populous, wealthy and prosperous of the state. 
Though still largely agricultural, they were traversed 
by canals, infant cities were springing up, mines were 
opened, and various extensive manufactories were 
coming to importance. The new justice at once en- 
tered upon his new duties. He was greatly needed. 
* There was a large arrear of business on the calen- 
dars. In the five counties collectively, there would 
be fifteen terms of his court during each year. The 
initial days of the terms were fixed by statute. 
Under his administration, the last day in a given 
county was the first of the succeeding in the next 
shire. 

No man ever reached the bench better equipped 
for its best and highest duties than did Mr. Wade. 
He was of good age, young enough to adapt himself 
readily to the place, a mind thoroughly trained — had ' 
acquired the legal instinct — great capacity for work, 
an even, healthy, good temper, a man of secure pop- 
ularity with the people, admired, loved, profoundly 
respected by the bar, he took his place not only b 
right of unsought election, but by the divine right c 
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fitness. Imbued with the robust spirit of the common 
law, his native love of right and justice still prevailed, 
and his knowledge of the law enabled him generally 
to secure that so strongly entrenched that his judg- 
ments were rarely disturbed. 

I was never in his court. I was for the four years 
of his presiding in the adjoining circuit. Heard of 
him constantly. There now lie before me two well- 
written accounts of his career on the bench by lawyers 
who practiced before him, both of whom since sat on 
I the bench ;• and I am surrounded by ample informa- 
pion from various sources. If it is all friendly, and 
n appreciative admirers, it is to be said that, robust, 
virile as his nature was, trenchant as were the blows 
I' lie dealt, caustic as was his wit, he never made en- 
[ emies, was never the object of detraction. The real 
1 stood so palpably before all men's eyes that 
I whoever spoke of him praised him, and often in terms 
I that seemed laudatory to strangers. 

I once heard an educated man — a lawyer and a 
Vjudge — a man of fine ability, while occupying the 
nlace of presiding judge on the bench in Cleveland, 
nd who since sat on the bench of the highest court 
of another state, say : "I never sat in the trial of 
a case in which I cared two cents which side gained 
■ Hon. DiriDS Cadwell and Hon. R. F. Paiae. 
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it." This was a mode of showing his utter indiffer- 
ence. I heard it with amazement. He fortified 
himself by quoting a similar declaration of a really- 
much admired judge, well-known to us both. 

Mr. Wade, as I think, was not that sort of a judge. 
He saw at once the right of a case. No man saw 
the moral right, when involved, quicker. He was 
of all things, loyal to the law, and this, in the ab- 
sence of a controlling moral question, was to prevail. 
It is generally found, when a case is cleared of foreign 
matter, that the rule of common right, when involved, 
and the rule of the common law coincide. With his 
mastery of the law, mastery of men, he usually so 
shaped atrial that ultimately the right prevailed. The 
American judge declines to deal with the case itself 
in his instructions to the jury. Wade's ingenuity en- 
abled him, by the aid of a supposed case, to bring 
the real issue broadly within their apprehension, ia 
the clear light of its right and wrong.* 

'Judge Ranney relates this illusiraiion of his course In his early dajs 
oa Ihe bench : Twn meu in Porlage cDunty had a. biller cunlravecsy over 
Ihe title to H yoke or oxen. The man in whom the title proved to be wus 
also in possession of them uben the man who had but colorable claim, 
but believed be was Ihe true owner, "broke and entered his dose, ' and 
drove them away, asserting his title to them. Any fair lawyer should say 
on these fact«. that the eitenl of Ihe taker's liability lo the other was for 
the value of the oxen and cost*, in an action of trespass vi tl armis. A 
feloDioiu iaieni coald not exist. The enraged man. however, commenced 
a prosecution for litand larceny, and the proKculing aitomey bad the 
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It was useless to attempt to bind him with mere 
technicalities. He usually found a recognized legal 
way to the right. Securely independent, no consid- 
erations of party or favor to persons influenced him ; 
nor was he ever suspected of being so influenced. 
We have heard of doctors who never lost a patient, 
lawyers who never lost a case, and of judges never 
reversed. To say that a judge of a nisi prius'^ court, 
in the multitude of cases, the hurry and pressure of 
business, never committed an error, would be a pre- 
posterous statement. Of Judge Wade this is quite 
true. He generally gave reasons so satisfactory for 
his conclusions that, as a rule, his decisions were ac- 
quiesced in. No judge ever put himself more un- 
reservedly on the record than did he. Of the few 
cases taken to the supreme court from him, very few 
were reversed. As a rule, he was there held to be 

giace m secure a. coDViclioo. It musl have been before one of the J750 
jmlEes of whom the reader has heaTd. 

The supreme court ordered a aew triaJ, and ibe case came up For a 
■econd Irial before Judge Wade, early in his new position. He quietly look 
IbeCBSelirml)' is hand. Made angirjr by his steady adverse ruling, the 
mtlomey for the blate saorled out : " I have always understood ih^t it 
ms [he province of the jury 10 decide (he facts ; (he court has nothing 
to do with them.*' "GenUemen," said the unmoved court in respooK, 
"ihcattomey for the slate is correct : it is your province to decide the 
Acts. The eouTi has nothing directly lo do with Iban—i/ it iad it uoHld 

If Iiijt4 U'g." Under this retort it did not "take tbe jury long" to 
if acquitlal. 
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right. A notable exception may be mentioned. A 
case arose before him of considerable difficulty. He 
gave it full consideration and decided it. It was 
taken to the supreme court and there reversed. On 
mandate it came up before him. He disregarded the 
mandate and followed his own first decision, and such 
was his judgment. " But, your honor, the supreme 
court reversed your former judgment !" exclaimed 
the new re-beaten counsel. " Yes, so I have heard, 
I will give them a chance to get right, " was the quiet 
reply. It was ^atn taken to the supreme court and 
re-presented there, and this time with Judge Wade's 
reported opinion. On reconsideration this was found 
to be the better rule. The court, instead of attach- 
ing him for contempt, reversed itself and affirmed 
his last judgment. This must be the one unique in- 
stance of adherence to first impressions by a subor- 
dinate court in the judicial history of an English 
speaking people, and honorable to both courts.* 

There used to be much "retaxing of cost bills" 
by the court, bills of the cost in cases as made up by 
the clerk, under the sometimes obscure statutes, often 
of no little difficulty. Such a case before him may 
be mentioned, as more illustrative of his character 
as a man than of his learning, perhaps, as a judge. 

*JudgECadwd]. 




The case was quite fully presented and taken under 

consideration. On his return at the ensuing term it 

was called up, talked over, and with a promise to 

" dispose of it " at the next, the third term, he took 

refuge in the causes awaiting him in the next county. 

That the third term lapsed, he was closing up the 

final session, settling exceptions and journal entries 

(the Yankee lawyers of the Reserve of that day were 

very particular about these), was about to order ad- 

Ljoumment sine die, when the nervous counsel ven- 

f tured to remind him of the mooted matter of costs. 

l"Mr. clerk, what is the amount in dispute?" he 

liUked. "Nine dollars and cents," was the reply, 

"111 pay the thing,"* he observed as to him- 

I Mlf, throwing a ten dollar bill down to the clerk with 
' Enter the costs satisfied. Mr. sheriff, adjourn the 
[court without day." It was disposed of. 

Judge Wade's industry was great; his faculty for 
the dispatch of business remarkable. The bar was 
worked to its fullest capacity by him ; the over-heavy 
calendars were brought within working compass, and 
■■ Uie shortening years ran on. 

On the fifteenth of March, 1851, while presiding 
1 the bench at Akron (county of Summit), a tele- 

E blank with an English 

O iDJUStire 
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gram was handed him, announcing his election to the 
senate of the United States for a full constitutional 
term. He read it, handed it down to a gentleman 
of the bar near him, and went on with the pending 
trial, as if no unusual thing had occurred. In one 
way it was the usual. The position, in many respects 
the most honorable and desirable in the Republic, 
came unsought, unexpected. The unexpected ruled 
his life in the matter of the public service. He was 
unaware that his name had been mentioned at the 
state capital during the winter in connection with the 
pending senatorial election, and the selection of him- 
self, finally, to fill the august place, was a complete 
surprise.* 

• Recenlly the distinguished compeliior of Mr. Wade for this senatorial' 
honor of 1831 give me tlie inleresling inside history of the elccUoD, Whlcil 
never before transpired to the public, 

Mr. Payne was the siaie senaioi from the Cleveland district, nnd the 
Democratic nominee to succeed Mr. Corwin. transferred to Fillmore's 
cabinet. At that time the Whigs and Free Soilers had a decided majority 
on a joint ballot. Of these, seven, culled "The tmptaclicabies," the de- 
potilanes of the nearly obsolete hunkerisni of the Whigs of Unio, nould 
vole for no Free Soiler— as was shown on an attempt 10 elect Griswold, 
Williamson and one or two oihen, while the Free Soil men could vote lor 
no conservative Whig, As time lapsed, the Impmcticables managed to 
approach Mr. Payne, without bis suspectioK 'heir purpose, and drew from 



\ of a protective tarlfT. 
s he learned after the election, when 
him. Inacaucusof their own. six dc 

to vote lot him. The seventh was necessary. 

Aaron Harlan of Warren county. He visited him. 



which they found sa 
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themselves ready 
must lint consult 
in would not consent 
lo t^yne. but told tiim tnere was one man mat tney could unite on, and 
whom the world could trust. That was Frank Wade. Harlan had served 
with him in the Ohio senate. The man relumed \ Wade was at once 
nominated, and elected on (he hr,l ballot. Mi. Payne believes that tliil 
occurred without Mr. Wade's knowledge. 
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His all too short service on the bench was now 
concluded. Had he not been called to a higher field, 
we should greatly regret it ; had he in any way failed 
in this new field, we should deeply deplore it. He 
I liad the making of a great judge. In his obedience 
■ to this last call, the administration of domestic justice 
suffered a loss never fully repaired. While the state 
lost, the Republic, the cause of broad national justice, 

I the large cause of freedom and the rights of men, 
were large gainers. On the twenty-seventh of March 
following his election, a bar meeting was called at 
Akron to take leave of Mr. Wade as judge. Many 
able men of the three political parties were present, 
and several from points remote. The assemblage 
was large, and with entire unanimity adopted the 
following as their sentiments on the occasion : 
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ntcDded intelligence, high inlegrit; and sound judgment that dislln- 
(nitbed him upon the bench. 
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From the Mahoning Index of February 22, 1850, 
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a Democratic organ, edited by a prominent Demo- 
cratic leader, I quote the opinion of a hostile political 
partisan contained in a single paragraph. Speaking 
of Wade while presiding in the Mahoning county 
court of common pleas, he said: 

Oui couit or commoD pleas has been in Kssion since the IweUth, Hon. 
B, F. WodE. one of ihe best, if nol the best, judge for the people bdA 
juslicd in the stale, presidmg ; a man of superior legal attainment, 
onp thni the bar and the community may well be proud of. 

These chapters are but preliminary to the large work 
before us. It will now be necessary to turn back to 
Mr. Wade's election to the state senate, make brief 
mention of service there and before the people as a 
popular political teacher and speaker, and also take 
a rapid survey of the rise and status of the slave 
power at the time of his first assault upon it, to his 
election to the national senate, from which time his 
personal history will be drawn against its gigantic 
struggle as a shifting background, necessary to be 
studied with some care to an accurate apprehension 
of his services and character as a senator and a 
patriot. 



CHAPTER V. 



Sa*efT.— Someriet'i Case— Trade in N^ioes.— datlBon.— Wnber- 
torce. — Slavery Aboliihed bjr Ihe Nonhem SlBle«.— Judge Taner's 
Wotdi.— Slavery no! before S«liona].— Fugilive Slaves.— QuaJtcra. — 
Maroons.— Change a! Moral Senlimeni,— Laumaoa Admitled, — Mis- 
souri A dmti ted.— Im mediate Emancipation.— The North still F'ro- 
Slavery.— Charles Httmmond.— Theodore Weld.— Lundy.—Ganison. — 
J. G. Bimey,- J. Q. Adams.- Ohio Black Laws.— Wade In the Ohio 
Senate.— Kenlucky Commissioners lo Ohio.— Tin Pan.— Speech on ihe 
Kentucky Slave BilL— Gregory Powers.— Defeated for Re-election. — 
Se'cleMed in 1841. 

ACCORDING to American ideas every man, and 
woman as well, is born a politician. If the 
right of self-government is inherent, the right 
to the means of that government, though artificial, 
is a natural right ; and as in association wc cannot 
govern ourselves without governing others, govern- 
ment among Americans imposes mutual and recip- 
rocal rights and duties. Under a universal absten- 
tion from the discharge of this duty, for even a short 
period, the visible government would perish. Any 
neglect of this duty by the better class, which seem- 
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ingly is becoming onerous to many of it, is attended 
by grave mischiefs to the public, though the govern- 
ment goes on and will, however derelict they may 
become. There is nothing men so cheerfully under- 
take as the government of their fellows, curious as 
that may seem to the thoughtful. We saw Mr. Wade 
elected to the senate of the United States, but ad- 
vised the reader there was much matter to take ac- 
count of before we could accompany him to the 
capital. Something of his earlier political career, 
also a rapid sketch of the rise and progress of the 
great slavery contest, down to the time he entered 
upon his new duties. These labors are mainly for 
the younger readers, who will not take it amiss if I 
deliver into their easy apprehension an outline of 
what led to one of the great epochs of human history. 
Many who witnessed the earlier and less important 
incidents of it may care to have their memories re- 
vived, perhaps corrected. 

If a relation, an institution common to all nations 
and tribes of men, is to be classed as a natural rela- 
tion or institution, then is slavery of that class. It 
is a law of man's nature that he can only associate 
with men and brutes by finding a plane where they 
can associate in common, where, while he influences, 
governs them, they also influence him. If he elevates 
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them they reduce him, and the more there is in com- 
mon between them, the greater is their influence on 
him, A horse exercises great influence on many 
men, a slave on many more, hence the institution of 
slavery is the most hurtful of all influences upon a 
people. The higher forms of selfishness, which lead 
men to pursue their own highest good, would induce 
a people to abolish slavery, eradicate all forms of 
vice, and permit the fewest possible of a lower class, 

I These considerations are too broad and absolute 

I for more than mention. They range with the higher 

(morals. 

" Slavery, " says a late English writer,* "was in 

K-England never abolished by law, hence Lord Mans- 
field's decision in the Somerset case (1772) was with- 

* out legal foundation," This is a misstatement. 
Slavery in England, at that time, was without legal 
foundation, and hence Somerset's master could not 
hold him there. At common law men could not be 
held as slaves by custom, no matter how universal, 
or long continued. Hence slaves escaping beyond 
the reach of the statute which made them such, to 
free territory, were free. So we ordained constitu- 
tions and laws for their return to slavery. 

The law of the Somerset case did not reach the 
ry of Eloglish Hiitory-Slaverj. 
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English colonies. Some of these were taken from 
Spain, notably Jamaica, where slavery existed. In I 
others, as in the continental colonies, slavery was I 
planted by England herself Sir John Hawkins, as 1 
is said, made the first venture in this commerce ia J 
1562, bringing a well assorted cargo of negroes and I 
prayer books. Curiously enough negro slavery was 
introduced into Spanish America by the good 
Spanish priest, the sympathetic Las Casas, to save 
the more tender natives from servitude, under which 1 
they sunk. The Portuguese were the first traders in 
■negroes to America, in which all the western mari- 
time nations had a share. England finally by treaty , 
obtained a monopoly of this commerce by the peace 
of Utrecht, secured by "^g Assiento." Ten years 
after the Somerset decision, Clarkson, Zachary Ma- 
caulay, father of Thomas Eabington, and Wilber- 
force, moved against the slave trade. Pitt's aid was 
secured in 1793. Effective steps were not taken till 
1805 and 1806. The heaviest blow was dealt in | 
1S07. In 18 1 1 to deal in slaves was made felony and j 
piracy, punished capitally in 1824. 

The English colonies politically, legally, morally ' 
and religiously, were a unit in the matter of negro I 
slavery. Its opponents few, and had no hearing. 
Massachusetts enslaved Indians. Down to 1776, it i 
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' is estimated that 300,000 native Africans had been 

I imported into the Anglo-American colonies. The 

I census of 1790 showed the number of slaves to be 

S.ooo. In 1800 the slaves had increased to within 

I a small fraction of 900,000. There were 1, 100,000 in 

iSio; 1,538,000 in 1820; in 1830, 2,000,000; in 

I 1840, 2,400,00a They had increased to 3,200,000 

I in 1850; in i860, to 3,952,000, their last enumera- 

I tion. After the Revolution some of the southern 

I states abolished the foreign slave trade, while it was 

I maintained at the north. Vermont was the first to 

■ abolish slavery, which she did in 1777. Pennsylva- 

Icia by gradual emancipation in 1780; of her slaves 

1 64 remained in 1840. A judgment of the supreme 

I court ended the institution in Massachusetts in 1780. 

I Rhode Island had five slaves in 1840; Connecticut 

had 17 at that date. New York, which had 20,000 

in 1799, the date of her emancipation act, freed the 

last on the fourth of July, 1827. New Jersey also 

pursued the gradual process and had 236 in 1850. 

The Revolutionary patriots declared all men bom 
free, and tacitly held negroes not men, and so not 
within its meaning and spirit. It was of this quite 
universal sentiment of the Revolutionary period that 
Chief-Justice Taney, in the Dred Scott case, truly 
said; "At that time it was generally held that n 
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groes had no rights that white men were bound to | 
respect.* 

The national constitution recognized slaves under J 
the euphuism of " persons held to service in a state I 
under the laws thereof," and pledged the states to I 
their return if they fled from it, as so many did. \ 

For the purpose of representation in the national ' 
house of representatives, five persons thus held \ 
counted as three, and congress was prohibited froni 
legislating against the African slave trade for twenty \ 
years. J uly of the year of the production of this na- 
tional instrument (signed September 17) saw the pro- 
mulgation of "the ordinance of'87"(i7S7) which 
dedicated the great unknown northwest to freedom. J 

So stood this thing of slavery when the young > 
states and younger nation, under its charter, entered I 
upon their interesting career, unconsciously to be j 

" Nothing belter shows the spirit of the slaveri 
foniinale cast «ss decided and since, than the fai 
cusable, perhaps, In 1776, but atrocious in 1857, 
ablest and purest of American judges lo the men of the preceding ceiituxy, 
was popularly accepted, charged upou hiiu, asAij stnlimrne, hij ptdg- 
mtHi of the black man's true iialiu, on the day of its deelaratioD. The 
ohl iDan died with this JiDpulBliati strong upon his name and memor?. and 
good men died believing 

+ It was estimated thai 
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I wrought upon by the ever active, unseen laws of evo- 
Iriiition, which mould politics, government, morals, 
land religion, as all organic and inorganic matter. 

At that time slavery was no way sectional, 
iThoughtful men in common everywhere vaguely rc- 
Igarded it as evil, temporary to be sure, and at some 
time in some way to be made rid of. We have seen 
the northern states dispose of it for themselves, also 
that some of the southern had put an end to the 
African slave trade, and we know that Mr, Jefferson 
md many leading southern men favored not only 
the ordinance of '87. but emancipation in their own 
The utter incompatibility of slavery with 
Sie institutions of a free people, resting on the de- 
lared equality of men by birth, so shocking to our 
logical sense now, was not then apparent. Men were 
3 pressingly engaged with the devouring necessi- 
ties confronting them on every hand, to study and 
^speculate of the less obvious and seemingly remote 
^dangers, then not deemed possible. There was a 
i Continent to subdue ; many robust, strong, free peo- 
I pies to be made homogeneous, educated, governed ; 
Indians to be dealt with ; foreign nations to be treated 
I with, fought with; cities to be built, rivers to be 
■navigated, ways to be opened, commerce to be created 
I thousand pressing things to be done. Slavery 
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was a seeming means, a help, and not a bale. So 
things went their blind unconscious ways, as they 
always do. Slavery became sectional. Slaveholders 
were homogeneous. It became their bond of union. 
Long before the north was aware of its dominating 
power, even at the south, it had consolidated that 
and became dictator. The great parties at the north 
were compelled to bid against each other for its aid. 
The way for it there was already prepared. The 
sentiment of the north was pro-slavery — always had 
been. Its conscience slept, had never been devel- 
oped toward this thing. When that came to life, to 
seeing, and assailed slavery on its hitherto most in- 
defensible side, it had become too profitable to part 
with, too powerful to be easily overthrown. It was 
the foundation and controlling element of southern 
civilization and industry. It needed but one thing 
more to become seemingly invulnerable — to be ac- 
cepted as right in itself, approved of God, sustained 
by the Bible, accepted of his prophets and the patri- 
archs. The greatest work of slavery propagandists 
was in fashioning the southern conscience and church 
to this view. Enmeshed as it was in the constitution, 
constituting their property, their life, hope, memory 
and aspiration, this task was feasible, and in a few 
years effectively done. Rapidly and certainly with 
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e accomplishment of this process, the north was 
also necessarily consolidated. Its morals, Us con- 
science, its political necessities, united it. Slavery, 
_ itself a state of chronic war, is by necessity aggres- 
re, bold and unscrupulous. Its enemy necessarily 
B north. It can live only by plunder and outrage, 
s long as the north aided or acquiesced in its ag- 
ressions upon other people, semi-peace ruled the 
Ktions; when it felt compelled to plunder the 
, war was inevitable, and the more so as each 
■/ would conscientiously believe it was right. 
I Some of the more prominent incidents, scenes and 
cts of the opening of the great drama, are to be 
lientioned. 

I In good faith to their national undertaking, the 
1 states passed laws for the rendition of escap- 
slaves. Slavery has been declared by able 
buthern courts a state of chronic war by the masters 
ion their slaves — a not modern doctrine — and thus 
fee northern people became the active allies of the 
toasters in their war upon their bondmen. These 
state laws were not satisfactory to the south, how- 
ever, and in less than four years after the adoption of 
the constitution, and seventeen after the great De- 
claration, congress passed the first fugitive slave law 
— the first national departure from its preamble and 
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bill of rights. This was followed sooner or later in 
many of the northern states, by laws repressive of 
the rights of free blacks, glaringly by the state of 
Ohio, the first blossom of the ordinance of '87. 

Ere the passage of the fugitive law, the Quakers 
of North Carolina emancipated their slaves, which 
the state speedily reduced again to servitude. Slaves 
escaped in large numbers from Georgia masters to 
the Creeks, within the state borders. When the 
Creeks were threatened with war on their account, 
they fled to Florida, becoming Maroons (as the Span- 
iards of the West India islands called their runaway 
slaves, who maintained themselves in the mountains), 
where uniting with runaway Indians (Seminoles), 
they sustained years of war to avoid recapture, first 
in 1818 and in the times of Jackson and Van Buren, 
In iSoo congress reestablished the slave code in the 
national capital. In 1803 the settlers of Indiana 
asked for a suspension of the ordinance of '87, to 
enable them to hold slaves.* That year we pur- 
chased Louisiana, to become a slave empire, its far- 
reaching influences, a great factor in the destruction 
of slavery itself In 1805 a proposition that the chil- 
dren of slaves born in the District of Columbia afier 
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that date, should be free, was rejected by congress. 
In 1806 we broke off commercial relations with 
San Domingo, where black slaves were in arms for I 
freedom, having just closed a war with Barbary to 
free white slaves. In 1810-11 Georgia sent an army l 
to Florida, a Spanish province, to capture the MtP- j 
rvons, who, combining with the Seminoles, drove them 
out. Georgia seized the afterward infamous Amelia 
Island, which from that time became the headquar- 
ters of African slave traders and other more honest 
pirates. Meantime we had abolished the foreign 
slave trade, and largely in the interest of the home 
producers of slaves, as it proved, a curious applica- 
tion of the doctrine of protection of home industry. 
Slavery becoming economically profitable, men 
began to find it less immoral. The trade in slaves at 
the capital became so flagrant that John Randolph 
pronounced a phillipic against it on the floor of the 
house, in 181G. The year 181S saw the first Semi- 
nole war, in which old Fort Nichols, where the fugi- 
tives found shelter, was blown up with hot shot fired 
into its magazine, and a few of the survivors were 
delivered to our Indian allies for their amusement, 
after known methods, a costly entertainment as 
negroes went. After two severe battles General 
Jackson retired with doubtful honors and small profit. 
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Geoi^a then clamored for the acquisition of Florida 
itself. 

The first contest over tht admission of a state oc- 
curred in iSil, on the application of Louisiana. The 
opposition was violent and bitter on the part of some 
of the New England men, not so much on account 
of its characteristic slavery as that it was a form of 
foreign territory — had been a foreign possession.* 

This contest excited little popular interest. Mis- 
souri applied six years later. Her case came up 
in December, 1818, and lasted for two years. The 
first great trial of the bands of the Union. Sudden 
and almost inexplicable was the deep, far-reaching ex- 
citement it caused, ending in the famous compromise 
of 1820, and followed by a calm, a profound apathy, 
as mysterious. This rise, long continued, furious 
war, and its sudden subsidence, are still a problem 
of our political history. In this, slavery itself was 
the sole cause. The first battle was on Mr, Tal- 
mage's (from New York) amendment, prohibiting 
the further introduction of slaves, and securing the 
freedom of all slave children after a named date ; it 



•Juaiflh Quincy of Masaachuseils, a remarkably able ma 
ground Ihol Ihf admission of a foreign poBsession and people 
liul dissolulion of Ihe Union, and Ihreaiened lo give IhiS effect 
■lilediD. Sd Ihe Srsi threat of dissolution came from Mai 
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both houses. At the next session Maine and 
Missouri both sought admission. They thus became 
united, remote as they were geographically, in the 
interests and genius of their peoples ; in the all-em- 
bracing arms of slavery. The contest was renewed 
with more than the first heat Mr. Clay, though 
speaker of the house, became the pro-slavery leader 
of the floor. The house would not admit the two 
together; and Maine was unconditionally received in 
March, 1820. An enabling act containing the famous 
dedication of all the Louisiana purchase north of 
thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, was passed for Mis- 
souri. Angry and resentful, her people complied^ 
but inserted also a provision against free negroes. 
When this constitution came up in congress battle 
royal ensued, with more than the former heat and 
venom. Twice the house rejected the constitution 
with this obnoxious provision. During the struggle 
the Maine senators. Holms and Chandler, voted 
steadily with the south. Finally a second compro- 
mise was secured, by which the Missouri legislature 
were forever prohibited from giving effect to the ob- 
noxious provision. She was admitted, and this start- 
ling and ominous episode, as it was regarded, and 
the spirits it conjured, passed into speedy forgetful- 
Stephen A. Douglas was then but seven 




years old. His voice was to recall these spirits, the 
Kansas border war — the prelusive skirmishing of the 
real war, which was in the fullness of time to follow 
— coming out of the great compromise. 

The next step was the purchase of Florida, in 
1821, and, notwithstanding the provisions of the 
treaty with Spain for their protection, an intermina- 
ble war was begun to reduce the Maroons, their 
wives and children to slavery. In 1826 came the 
second great discussion of slavery in congress, on a 
proposition to send commissioners to the new south- 
em republics, who had abolished slavery. The 
south feared for the institution in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and the remote consequences to themselves. 
The next year saw the debate on the long pending 
controversy with England, for the slaves deported by 
her in the war of 1812. The question was finally 
referred to the Emperor of Russia, who good-natur- 
edly awarded that England should pay the United 
States one million two hundred thousand dollars.* 

We have glanced at the institution under English 

dominion. Long before any agitation for emancipa- 

■ATter paying all ihe claimanls Torlhc lhu< stolen slaves, ibete remained 
about one bundled and forty-one thousand doUsrs. Toward Ihe end of 
(he JacksoDian reign Ihii wa^ quielly paid lo Georgia tnnsters. to com- 
pensate for Ihe children the slave matbecs would bave borne them bad Dot 
the faithless Ihings run o(r with tbe British I How that wu divided, or 
by what rule, I neirer knew. 
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tion in this country, Elizabeth Heyrick, a Quaker 
lady, published an important work in England en- 
titled, 'Immediate and not Gradual Abolition,'* 
which finally produced a profound impression there, 
and led to a change of views and action on the part 
of English abolitionists. Such advance had then 
been made that upon the assembling of the reform 
parliament of 1832, the government announced its 
determination to bring in a bill for the emancipation 
I of the slaves, The abolitionists demanded imme- 
j-diate emancipation. In 1833 a bill was passed abol- 
ishing slavery and providing for an apprenticeship of 
the slaves. This was disregarded by the masters in 
[ Jamaica, followed by a bloody insurrection in that 
I land of slave insurrections, in which thousands were 
[ slain, when parliament abolished the apprenticeship 
' and slavery disappeared August 25, 1838, in all the 
I British dominions. 

Things in this connection happened in the United 

I States the year following, which recalls our attention 

to our seemingly forgotten immediate personage who 

now takes, if a brief, an important part, his first, in 

the incipient contest on this continent With a pro- 



* Immediate aboUlian has recently been daJmed as tbe discovery 
tale William Lloyd Ganison, who is miA also lo have diseaveted Wbitlieii 
the poel. ' His Life,' by his sons. Vol. I. 
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slavery sentiment pervasive through the north, 
ery bold, arrogant, aggressive, had, as we see, then 
made large gains, rapid advance toward unquestioned 
supremacy in the so-called free republic. The open 
opposers of slavery were slow to appear, won few, 
and at the first unheeded, north and south. Several' 
books had been published against it. Antislavery 
societies had long existed. Between 1820 and 1830 
several antislavery papers were published, notably 
by Benjamin Lundy in Ohio, and Baltimore, Mary- 
land. In this last William Lloyd Garrison served 
his apprenticeship in his press room as in prison, and 
then went to Boston where he planted the Zrifwi/or, * 
Hammond, in the Cincinnati Gazette, produced a 
scries of strong articles against slavery. Theodore 
Weld had caused a secession of students from thi 
Lane seminary, on antislavery grounds, and had' 
lectured through the north, then a very young; 
man of remarkable powers. James G. Bimey had 
arisen in Kentucky and gone north, a man of rai 
gifts and marked character, f The American aula- 
slavery society had been oi^aoized and disruptei 
for difference of opinion as to whether, in a matter 
• Mobbed in 1835. 
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I lat^cly political, political action should be had. In 

1831 John Quincy Adams took his seat in congress 

I and was soon in open war against slavery, on the 

I narrow and seemingly remote issue of the right of 

I petition, logical only because the illy advised slave- 

\ holders elected that issue. Mr. Adams was at the 

beginning no abolitionist, might never have become 

one had not the war made by them on the right of 

petition compelled him to be one, born warrior that 

he was. He alway opposed the abolition of slavery 

in the District of Columbia until it should disappear 

in Maryland and Virginia. That same year occurred 

Nat Turner's bloody insurrection in South Hampton, 

Virginia, followed by many pro-slavery riots at the 

I north. Indeed, to begin with, the entire north had 

I to be first conquered from slavery to freedom. The 

f conquest, in fact, never was completed while slavery 

I anywhere existed, and it left many mourners there, 

I over what, to them, seemed its untimely demise. 

We have noted the early action of the Ohio legis- 
b lature in favor of slavery. This was followed by 
I various acts which together came to be called the 
I black laws* 



■ The first ad was in 1604. This reqalred every black or 
ra he could reside id the slate. lo iile with the clerk ol Ibc c 
tended abode a ceniGcale of a coutl of record of the stall 
Line, thai be wu free. This act also authotiied cUimanti of nmaWBjr 
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These together, the shame and reproach 
young state, were not satisfactory to Kentucky and 
Virginia, the south. There was the memory of South 
Hampton, the recent bloody insurrections of Jamaica 
and Demarara. England had abolished slavery in | 
all her dominions, and notwithstanding actual mur- I 
der, bloody riots, and burnings at the north, an anti- J 
slavery sentiment was increasing there. The slave 1 
trade had actually been presented by a grand jury I 
of the District of Columbia. Ohio was now in the I 
hands of the Democrats, and she at least should bel 

llaTCi to nuke lummary pioor before any judge or Justice o( Ihe pCMe 
that a Damed peison was an eacapiag slave, wben a warrant vas lo lime 
lo ttaesherlff oF the county, who was (a seiieand deliver bitn up to the 
elainwnl, to be rsmnied. — Pint Chase t Stalula. 363. Two jean later 
Ihii was supplemented by an act requiring all colored persons, before Ihsf 
could be permitied to remain in Ihe stale, to give a bond with two good 
»Brelies, conditional (or their good behavior, and that they should be 
namlained, with stringent provisions against harboring fugitives. There 

«D)f case, civil or cnminal, where a white person was a parly.— CAaj*. li 
555. To Ibc credit o( the supreme court of Ohio, it should be slated that 
it held all persons with mote white than black blood, white for all pur- 
pose.''.— 4 O. R. 353. 11 td. 37a. II Id. 1y]. Wright, 57B, All blacks were 
excluded (ronlhepublicschoolsbyactof 1831. — 3 Ckasi. Id. p. 1879; thef 
were precluded ftom lawfully becoming paupers by act of the same year, 
Id. p. 1833. It Is asserted that these kliuk Imni were repealed iu Febru- 
ary. 1S49, solely by an artungement between two Free Soil members of the 
Ohio house and the Democratic party. There is not a grain of truth in 
this stalemcni. In the house the vote on (be repeal was 60 10 5, — Hsittt 
yout.. p. 197. In the senate, 33 10 n.—Stnale Jour., p, 257. Of the 
tiileen negatives in the two houses, there were more Democrats than. 
Whigi. All parties were in Ihe conspiracy, if this result was the fniit 
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iked for additional safeguards and pledges. She 

s asked for them, and the most h^jmiliating inci- 

tnt of her history is to here find brief mention. 

I»e readily rendered what was asked of her, Mr. 

KTadewas of the young Whig party.* 

In the fall of 1837, as stated, he was elected to 

5 Ohio senate by the Whigs, nominated without 

B knowledge or consent. He was then, as will be 

nembered, thirty-seven years old. The state was 

mporarily largely Democratic, both houses of the 

■^General Assembly" overwhelmingly so. Though 

me of the youngest members, he was at once placed 

1 the judiciary committee, then the most important 

»mmittee of the senate. At that time divorces 

were obtained by legislative action. A report of 

. Wade's on this subject put an end to this prac- 

;. This was the day of roads, canals, really inter- 

tate improvements by state action — transitional 

BTiOd from old to new methods — and the financial 



I "Wliile the patrlola of the Revolution called themselves Whigs— the 
le of their English friends (derived from Scotland, Rist in derision b; 
r enemies, who in turn were called Torys, a lerm of reproach derived 
fiom Irish oulUws), the name Whig was adopted by the young National 
Republicans of New York in 1834, who then supponed youog William L. 
Seward (who was a year younger than Wadf) for eovernor of New York, 
but was then defealed by Marcy, The name was at once adopted by all 
opponents of the |acli5on-Van Burcn Loco Face party (except the anti- 
Masons), then banning 10 call ihemBelves Democrats, Three-fourths of 
tbe voters of the Western Reserve were Wbiiti. 
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collapse of that year (of which the reader has 1 
reminded) led Jhe people to look to the structure of 
public works as a source of relief. They clamored 
to have the state at once enter upon a wild scheme 
in that fatal field of municipal enterprise. The saga- J 
cious senator from Ashtabula opposed it with great 1 
vigor, as did several of his colleagues in both houses 
from his section. At that day the Western Reserve 
was as broadly marked from the rest of the state as 
was the north from the south at any period of our J 
history. The measure prevailed. Mr. Wade suffered I 
for his opposition, and the state suffered deeply be- | 
cause of the failure of his efforts. 

Quite his first action was to secure the passage of J 
a resolution against the annexation of the new re- J 
public of Texas, which passed the Ohio Democratic J 
senate unanimously.* 

During the second session of Mr. Wade's term, inl 

• We are lo hear much of this. Texas was 6nt occupied by an Ameri- 
can colony under a grant lo AuEiiin of Conneclicul, in 1823. The colonr 
was attached lo Coahula and governed with gross injusiicc, eicluwvely by 
Mejucao methods. The first outbreak was against the stale, and fully 
Justified. The battle of San Jacinto was fought April ai, 1836. The 
United Stales acknowledged the existence of the Republic, as an indepen- 
dent Slate, in March, 1837. The project of its annexation to the United 
States became at once a burning fntilion. It dictated politics, nominated 
and defeated Presidents, and was with the agitations consequent upon the 
pDtchaseof Louisiana, the immediate active cause of tbe destruction of Ifas' 
institution il was to perpetuate. 
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tiie winter of 1838-9, came the Kentucky commis- 
sioners, created by her legislature, and commissioned 
by her governor.* They came to secure the passage 
of a more vigorous and stringent fugitive slave law. 
although it had been shown that it was with the ut- 
most difficulty that the existing laws could be exe- 
I cuted, as they rarely were. 

The utmost good feeling had until recently pre- 

l vailed between the people of the two states. They 

vhad fought the Indians together, and Ohio was grate- 

pul for the aid of gallant Kentucky, when invaded by 

Brock, Proctor and her own Indian son, the greater 

Tecumseh, in 1812-13, Indeed, most of the men 

tof that day of peril and blood not slain in battle or 

nassacred by the foe, were yet in vigorous life. 

Recently, however, several slave-hunting cases had 

farisen in Ohio, of doubtful character — doubtful as to 

' tiie real status of the alleged fugitives and the means 

of capture — which had disturbed the otherwise pleas- 

j ant relations of two peoples. 

The Kentucky commissioners were received with 

open arms by the majority of the two houses. In 

the senate but five opposed their wishes. Mr. Wade 

^^ was quite the most determined as the ablest of these. 

^HThey could only debate, delay and obstruct. The 
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courtly Moorhead and colleague waited upon the 
senator from Ashtabula, and in moving — quite path- 
etic terms — laid before him the tender and benignant 
character of the institution in Kentucky, where the 
slaves were barely servants, and treated more 
like children, yet would run away. Mr. Wade 
thought there must be some inexplicable mystery in 
this, when such a docile race sought every oppor- 
tunity to escape from such parental love and tender- 
ness. He had decided objections to becoming a slave 
hunter and bailiff, and asked if gentlemen like them- 
selves ever engaged in the business in Kentucky. 
Moorhead admitted they did not. Price laughed and 
told liis colleague that the northerner had him at a 
disadvantage. "No," said the indignant native of the 
Feeding Hills, "you send your drivers rough and 
desperate to decoy, steal and kidnap them, and were 
I master here, every man of them should be placed 
in irons, and our people spared the pain and terror 
of their presence." It was in this spirit he met the 
bill. He assailed it when reported from the com- 
mittee in all forms, details and provisions. It is to 
be remembered there was then no source or supply 
of antislavery arguments.* The place of the Demo- 

• The NalioH ridiculed Ihis slatement and rEfiueil 10 publish mj' reply. 
There was Iben no anlialaverf Uieratnrc BtiTwbere — certBinlj none ja 
Ohio accessible lo anybody. 
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cratic legislative caucus was in a large upper room 
of the Ton Tine coffee house, on the main street of 
Columbus. An elevated Whig member of the house, 
in his exhilaration on the floor one day, irreverently 
called it Tin Pan, and so it was ever after known. 
The bill was " tin panmd"* and came up for final 
action in the senate at 9 A. M. of the twenty-first of 
February, 1839. Those were working-day times. 
It was passed in the form it then wore — a bill of 

r fourteen sections alleged to have been prepared in 

1 Kentucky, It began with an elaborate whereas, 
glorifying the compromises of the constitution and as- 
serting the duty of Ohio in the premises as one 
■'reaping the largest measure of benefits conferred 

[ by the constitution, to recognize to their fullest ex- 

L tent the obligation it imposes," etc, 

The minor provisions authorized the pursuing 

I party, before any judge, justice or mayor, to swear 

ilch or new judges, In 1839- 



Our vulgar Engllih veib— creitE 
Means leally Ihts and no more. 

Nor less in fact — it is 10 make 
Things, of wbal nolhiog was before. 

This power, as said, don't dwell wiih ma 
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out 3 warrant for the arrest of any alleged furtive 
addressed to any sheriff or constable, whose duty it 
was to arrest the party any^vhere in the stale and re- 
turn him before the officer issuing or some other 
judge, justice or mayor most convenient. It secured 
to the claimant sixty days to prepare for the hearing 
— no delay to the captured, who meantime was to be 
committed to the county jail. The hearing was 
summary, without a jury, and the warrant of the 
court authorized a removal to the state whence escape 
was made. Everybody was prohibited from interfer- 
ing, or consulting as to means of interference with the 
pursuit, and from liarboring, concealing, or in any 
way aiding the pursued, or any fugitive, under severe 
penalties.* 

The session ran from the morning of the twenty- 
first into the morning of the twenty-second. After 
midnight of the last hours. Senator Powers of Akron 
arose and delivered a strong, bold, vigorous, manly 
speech against the bilLf 

'See acl ot Fsbruary i6, 1B39, 37 Vol. Slats, of Ohio, pagE 38. 

i'Gregorf Powers was wonliy 10 sland, as he did, with Ibe besi men of 
Ohio. I never saw bis speech. Il was widely spoken of us a □□blceflfoit 
of maaly argumeal and indignant eloquence. He waslhen nol morclhao 
Ihirty-loui, lall. dark, black-browed, one of (he most promising 
state. He died early. As was laid us. the younger, he was compelled 
atgue a heavy case, with a. severe cotd upon his lungs, and died of the ef- 
fecu. I am glad 10 add (his note lo the memory of Gregory Powers. 
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It was two o'clock when Wade arose, weary but 
determined, to conclude the opposition to the bill. 
From this, as reported, I quote to show specimens 
of his then style of dealing with grave subjects, as 
well as the spirit, courage, firmness with which he 
confronted the greatest issue of his country of any 
time. The details of the bill, as stated, had been 
discussed at its earlier stages. This was a final as- 
sault from the high and broad ground of large funda- 
mental opposition. He began with a rapid sketch of 
the course of the majority, the efforts of its opponents 
in good faith to relieve it of some of its worst features 
by amendments. ' ' In sullen silence you voted them 
down. No friend of the bill deigned to raise his voice 
in its defense," He then spoke of the treatment by 
the majority extended to its friends, obsequious to 
give them every opportunity, and churlishly denying 
every courtesy of needed opportunity, to its oppo- 
nents to debate it. 

Such are the canlemplible eipedienis resotled to by you 10 nlence dii- 
eussion upon ibis iafaraouB bill of pains and pcBBllies. It shall not avail 
I stand here al iwo o'clock of Ihe nighi, aX\a a continuous aeuion 
tince nine of yesterday morniDg, and though 1 speak to ears that are deaf, 
and hearts impervious (o righi, justice and liberty, 1 will be heard, 
allhough from the servile policy manifeslcd by the majoriiy on Ihis floor, I 
have DO hope of arresting this measuie— a measure which shall era loaft 
■tamp its supporters with deeper iaraiay than did tbe alien and aedilioD 
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lawa their inventoiii LilielhcbeioejDf old, the champions of the bill, be- 
fore lakine up Ihe gaunllel in iisdcreriK, have prefaced Iheir remarks with 
a history of (heir owa births, habits and educations. As 1 suspected, they 
were bom in (he mnrky atmosphere of slavery, or of parents who were:. 
Were I lo follow their examples, uid speak of so unimportant H subject ai 
myself. I would say I was bom in a. land where tbe system of slavery was 
unknown, where the councils of tbe nation were swayed by the greal prin- 
cdplesof equity, where right and justice were deemed the highest eipe- 
dieocy. My infancy was rocked In the cradle of universal liberty. My 
pdtCDts were of the Revolution ; their earliest lesson taught me was lo re- 
spect the rights of olheis. and defend my own, (o resist oppression to the 
death ; neither do nor suffer wron^ : do lo others as I would (hey should 
do 10 me, and though my venerable instructors have long since passed 
sway, the God-like principles they taught me can never die. 

This elevated strain he pursued for some space, 
rapidly sketching the great genesis of free institutions 
of this country, and bringing into relief the startling 
departure from them that found expression in the 
measure under consideration. He made forcible ref- 
erence to the ordinance of '87, which dedicated the 
entire northwest to freedom, — freedom for all, forbid- 
ding slavery in all forms. He spoke of the great ex- 
pectations of the great wise and just men who de- 
clared this purpose. 

Dare you disappoint them, and with them the hopes of the world ? Did 
Itaey intend you should become the mean apologists of alaveiy. throw 
down these barriers against its encroachments, built up with such cautious 
care? Make tbe slate its great hunting ground, and this to 1 
in human flesh, which the laws of God, of nature, your coniiltution, alika 




refuse lorecognlK. To affirm ihal tbi^SEgieal meaiDlecdedthlsis lo pro- 

naiuTc and nai lire's God are changed — I will never recognize Ihe riKhl of 
one man to hold his fellowman a slave. I loihe, 1 abbor ihe accursed ays- 

ri, nor shall my tongue belie my henn. 
Proceeding then to admit that slaveholders for the 
time were safe behind their state barriers — " I ought 
not to disturb them there. * There let them remain 
and cherish and hug the odious system to their hearts, 
as long as they can brave the focus of public opinion 
of the nineteenth century," He taunted Kentucky 
with her pusillanimous position. Yesterday haughty, 
arrogant, calling "hands off;" to-day imploring help 
to catch her runaways. He would not thus become 
party to her great crime, would in no way aid in sus- 
taining her in it, " Kentucky no longer asked you 
to let slavery alone, but to become active agents in 
its support, Mr. Speaker,* do you approve of 
slavery? Let me answer for you — 'No.' Would 
you deal in slaves ? ' No,' Is it right to deprive a 
man of his liberty ? ' No. ' Can you conscientiously, 
by your legislation, aid in doing all this? Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, I know you will, I know your servility." 
Kentucky, he went on to say, having solicited our 
1 ihM time— was called 
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aid in support of slavery, would by this act be estop- 
ped from charging us with unwarranted interference 
if we should hereafter ask her to relieve us of the 
abominable burden, by the abatement of the nuis- 
ance. This idea he worked up with effect. He 
warned her not to make up an issue on slavery with 
Ohio, and especially not to put trust in this bill. 
"As a friend of Kentucky, as a lover of truth and 
fair dealing, one who despises deception, and who 
has some knowledge of the people of the state, I de- 
clare here, and now, in my place, your law will be of 
no validity, it will remain a dead letter on the statute 
book. With the frankness of honest and honorable 
men, you should have declared this to the agents of 
Kentucky. Sir, your legislation is mean, deceptive, 
unworthy the dignity of this state, and you know it 
to be so." He asked, demanded, if the senators 
would aid in the execution of the law. "Dare you 
make a law which no decent man will execute?" he 
demanded further. He drew a strong picture of a 
community, once free, who should become so abject 
and craven, that an act of the character of the one 
under consideration could be executed in their midst. 
He took higher — the highest ground, which he rever- 
ently approached — the " higher law," as it later was 
derisively called, ' ' No one has yet compared your 




bill with the paramount laws. The subject has not 
been broached. Should your bill be found conflicting 
with their provisions, it will not only be void, but we 
must answer for consequences. You cannot violate 
these laws with impunity. If you oppress the weak 
and defenceless, no power can shield you from the 
consequences; the evil will recoil upon your heads, 
upon the heads of your children, to the third and 
fourth generation. Such is the order of nature — the 
will of God. The neglect of this great truth has filled 
the earth with violence and crime, from the first ages 
to this day. You can not deprive a man of his lib- 
erty, however lowly and weak, without endangering 
your own. The practice of tyranny becomes habit- 
ual, weakens the sense of justice, respect for the 
rights of others, stimulates the mahgnant passions, 
engenders pride, renders a man helpless, dependent; 
is scarcely less fatal to the oppressor than to the op- 
pressed. The influence of this example will remain 
when we are forgotten, to influence unborn genera- 
tions and jeopardize the well-being of posterity." 

He pursued his high theme at length, and drew 
this distinction between man's enactment and the 
laws of God. The first may be evaded, the latter 
execute themselves — the penalty inexorable. In the 
light of this code he proceeded to a careful analysis 
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of the principles of the bill, especially the provisions 
denouncing penalties for acts of charity to the fleeing, 
famished fugitive from slavery. It had been urged 
that the comity of states required this act in behalf 
of Kentucky. To this he replied, comity could 
never require a mean, base or tyrannical act. In 
handling Kentucky's claim to our consideration, he 
dted with great effect several recent outrages of the 
Kentucky agents and authorities on citizens of Ohio, 
among them the once well-known case of £&«a John- 
son and Jolin B. Mahan. 

His discussion of the constitutional question, then 
comparatively new and fresh, was remarkably able, 
and his handling of authorities admirable. His plea 
for trial by jury, to settle the status of a claimed 
slave, has been rarely surpassed. He read a notable 
case from New jersey supporting his view, and con- 
cluded that point in these words : 



I 



Does nol Ihe conslilution of Ohio, equally with thai or New lersey, 
giursDlce trial by juty ? Are you dumb? Thank God a ciouchinE. lime- 
serving lestslation is no) ibe tasi teson, die freedom in ihis stale would 
find a grave before (his session closes. But the doings of thi 
pass in open day a sterner trial, before ihey can be m&de eifecluBl, and 
yoa mx] read their doom in the case t have just cited. 



"The night is far advanced," he said. "The 
measure under consideration by its friends is adjudged 
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more congenial with darkness," and he went on for 
three columns more, to batter it and them out of the 
little remaining semblance of legislation and law- 
makers left to them. The threat of dissolution by 
the south was then chronic. He defied them to exe- 
cute it. 
■ His speech, like all complete work, needs to be 
taken entire. No quotation can do it justice; no de- 
scription realize its force and effect to the reader, or 
any reading give its effect as delivered. On going 
over with it now, one is surprised to see how little 
has since been really added to this great argument 
against slavery. It stands as one of the ablest legis- 
lative speeches of the state. It was amongst the 
ablest delivered against slavery. The whole subject 
was then new and fresh. It was a long stride in ad- 
vance of public opinion, even on the Reserve. It 
was widely printed and read, and became one of the 
sources of education, argument and influence, ere the 
great antislavery cause was well in the milk — so to 
say of it 

Mr. Wade, as before said, was nominated for re- 
election at the October state election, 1839. -^'^ 
district had a Whig majority of four thousand. He 
was defeated by a majority of sixty, by the Demo- 
crat, Benjamin Bissell of Geauga, who was soon to , 
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press after him on the same side in the antislavery 
struggle. Whatever may be said, this result was 
due entirely to his course on the pro-slavery bill. As 
already stated, the entire north was steeped in pro- 
slavery sentiment, every rood of which had to be 
literally conquered to the cause of freedom. The 
work was rapidly accomplished on the Reserve, and 
when, two years later, Mr. Wade was again placed 
before the people for the senate, no one thought of 
seriously opposing him. 

I may, in anticipation, mention that this speech 
of Mr. Wade, and that of Mr. Powers, under the 
aroused sense of right, acting on the state pride of 
the Ohio people, made the Kentucky act utterly odi- 
ous. No case ever arose under it. No man of the 
south had the hardihood to seek its enforcement on a 
soil in which it perished at once. As Wade said, in 
the dimly lighted old senate chamber, full of bad air, 
foul breaths and mephitic vapor, it was a snare to 
the slaveholders, and the leaves of the Ohio statute 
book became its winding sheet, where it was laid 
dead from its birth.* The state improvement act 
was also short-lived. The two were not lovely in 

* GcDCral Scbenck assures me this b a roislalie. Some casei arose under 
the act in soulbern Ohio, one In which he succ«s(uI1r defendHi parlies for 
a TiolalioD of ihe bw. Still the text it mbslantially cortecl. 
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such lives as were theirs, and they were not widely 
separated in their timely deaths — ^way-marks of the 
momentary weakness and folly of a great young peo* 
pie on their way to the van of the Republic, where 
their lead was to be wise and their deportment modest* 



CHAPTER VI. 

Harrison Campaiga or 1S40.— Underealimate or iL— Political Parties: 
Leaders.— Whig National Convention, December 4, 1839. — Democratic, 
May 5, 1840.— Issues.— Thomas Corwin.— Result.— Bimey's Vole.— J. 
R. Giddings Enters Twenty-sixth Congress.— Death of President Hatri- 
Bon.— Censure of Adams,— Giddings.-Teias.- Election of 1S44.— 
Henry Clay,— Bimey's Vote.— Election o( 1B48,— Free-soil Parte. — 
Vote for Van Buren —Mr. Giddings Nominated for the Senate.— Mr. 
Chase Elected.— Ohio Legislature.— Compromises of 1850-51.- Fall of 
Daniel Webster,— Fugitive Slave Act Denounced by Judge Wade. 

HAVING passed the great cataclysm caused by 
slavery, being able now by the broad light 
of perfected events to examine and estimate the 
influence and significance of the first signs of the rise 
and steady progress of the antislavery cause until 
its revolution of politics, and the industry and civiii* 
zation of one hemisphere of this Republic, histor- 
ically we deem no intervening events of the least ini- 
portance. We have seen the awakening of the forces 
that are to overturn existing institutions and change 
the configuration of the Republic, and are impatient 
of everything that seeks to withdraw us from their 
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process, and the sweep of events impelled by them. 
True, from 1840 to 18S1 are twenty-one long — or 
short — years as we estimate them. Short to those 
who deplore the change — long to those who prayed, 
hoped, fought for its consummation. In these years 
the struggles, the politics, the rise and rule of parties, 
the elections and policies of Presidents are of no 
possible importance, save as they influence the great 
thing that was to be. In the grand onward march 
of the ages — the centuries — this is very true. When 
we turn our eyes backward to earliest historic events, 
the perspective of time is entirely lost. Its sequence 
cannot be apprehended. The great old ages seem 
to march abreast and confront us in a mass. The 
centuries loom on us in groups — as if contemporary. 
We forget that all of them, all time, have marched, 
filtered through the narrow succession of days in 
grains of sand, from the first to the present, that we 
never have seen two days come at the same time. 
Each has delivered to its successor all it had that 
survived it. In our gaze backward whole centuries 
have sunk from our vision, leaving things wide apart 
standing side by side. We may not pause to grow 
sad over the utter insignificance of all human labor 
and achievements, which such retrospect and reflec- 
tion might cause. There may be nothing rtally great 
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^m or small in the history of individuals or nations. All 
may be essentially of the same size. No matter — 
the events of each day are of importance to it, to the 
busy men who toil and perspire under its sun, and 

■ we cannot afford to permit these twenty-one years 
of our life and time to disappear from even this slight 
memoir. Great men, on the upper and thinner grow- 
ing crust, beneath which the great forces were storing 
their might, were laboring on questions of issues 
and policies which have survived the cataclysm, and 
in some form entered into the great campaign of 
1884, as into the greater campaign of 1840, which 
must have a passing word — several words, I fear. 

It was the mission of the Federalist to invent, con- 
struct, create, adopt the constitution, elect, organize 
and set the new government on in a healthful, vigor- 
ous, successful career. Had he but the capacity, 
with his prestige, to adopt new ideas and work them 
into governmental processes, he would have remained 
at the helm. None but a man of progress can govern 
a progressive people. The Democrat of to-day has 
shown this capacity, and is now ruler. If he gives 
the Republic a better government, on substantially 
the Republican basis, than did its inventors, he will 
remain there for a time. The Federalist was unequal 
to the new demands, and disappeared, as did 
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later Whig, and for the same reason. Mr. Jeffer- 
son's task was to correct the tendencies of Federal- 
ists, place the barque more directly with the 
Republican current, and give fuller elTect to Demo- 
cratic influences, thought© claim him as the founder 
of the present Democratic party is absurd. That 
was more the work of Andrew Jackson. No two 
prominent Americans were ever more dissimilar than 
Jefferson and Jackson. Their only resemblance was 
they were both demagogues. For the rest they 
contrast. 

Mr. Madison fought the war, and though on the 
whole we were worsted in it, we made vast gains 
by it 

Andrew Jackson destroyed the national bank. 
Whether that was a good or a bad thing is still debata- 
ble. Whichever it was, the task was wholly his. So 
he introduced the feature of personal government 
— was the government pretty much. He origin- 
ated the causes which in action overwhelmed his 
successor. 

To Mr. Van Buren is due the credit of separating 
the government wholly from the banks. Mr. Jack- 
son removed the national deposits from the national 
bank, and dividing he placed the public monies with 
the state banks, Mr. Van Buren invented the inde- 
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pendent treasury — "Sub-treasury" it was called— 
still the method of holding and disbursing the 
revenues. It was one of the potent causes of his 
overthrow, which, added to those he inherited, were 
too strong for him. The bank influence was largely 
with the administration while it employed the state 
banks. It was quite unanimously against him when 
he placed the public money in the vaults of his own 
treasurer. 

Mr. Seward was defeated by Mr. Marcy in 1834. 
Mr. Seward defeated Mr. Marcy in 1838, prophetic 
of Mr. Van Buren's fortune two years later. A 
Whig national convention assembled at Harrisburg, 
December 4, 1839, to nominate for the Presidential 
election the ensuing year. General Harrison had 
made a splendid run, '" mostly on his own hook, 
1836. Largely it was the wish, as well as the expec- 
tation, that Mr. Clay should be named. Many 
Whigs had been followers of General Jackson, and 
in no event would vote for him. They called them- 
selves Conservatives — the first appearance of that now 
odious term in our political nomenclature, of whom 
Senator Tallmage was the head. Mugwumps these 
would be now called. Twenty-two states were pres- 
ent by delegates at Harrisburg. Three names were 
placed before them, those of Clay, General Harrison 
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I and General Scott, all three natives of Virginia. On 
the first ballot 103 votes were cast for Mr. Clay, 94 for 
Harrison, and 57 for Scott. On the last ballot, taken 
on the third day of the ardent but perfectly friendly 
contest, Harrison received 148, Clay 90, Scott 16. 
With Harrison was placed John Tyler, also a Vir- 
ginian. Mr, Clay, in advance, gave the most cordial 
assurance of whole-hearted support of the nominee, 
be he whom he might. He redeemed it in the most 
effective manner. A Whig electoral ticket was 
placed in the field in every state but South Carolina, 
' whose legislature cast her vote. 

I Mr. Van Buren was nominated at Baltimore, May 
5, 1840. One branch of the Abolitionists, under the 
lead of Myron HoUey, placed James G. Rimey, 
then of Michigan, also in nomination — of which more 
hereafter. 

Generally, the policy and course of the whole 
Jackson party and administration were broadly in 
I issue. There had been many frauds, peculations and 
I defalcations. There was the Seminole war. and the 
[ proposed Cuba bloodhounds as foreign mercenaries. 
[ The declared issues, formally taken, were upon the 
I veto power, which had been exercised more times 
i by the self-willed Jackson than by all his predecessors. * 
* Wrilten before tbe present use of tht veto. 
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Mr. Van Buren, though his supporters 
minority in the Twenty-fifth congress, had not em- 
ployed it at all. Then there was the great issue of 
the currency, which involved banking and the sub- 
treasury, a protective tariff, internal improvements 
and the public lands. Slavery — even under the head 
of Texas — found no place, nor could the Liberty {of 
third) party force an issue with either of the great 
parties, save under the right of petition, an issue 
wrought out by Mr. Adams. This in some sections 
was effectively used, especially on the Reserve, by 
Mr. Wade, and Mr. Giddings, then in the house, 
against the Democrats, who were the offending party 
in this matter, so that incidentally the institution 
directly suffered. 

A notable theme was the famous New Jersey 
"Broad Seal " election case, of the Twenty-fifth con- 
gress. The house consisted of one hundred and 
eighteen administration men to one hundred and 
nineteen opposition of all sorts. After a long con- 
test, R. M. T. Hunter, an Independent Democrat, 
was elected speaker. Of the six New Jersey claim' 
ants of seats all brought the same evidence of right, 
under the broad seal of the state. Of these, the ex- 
clerk, who made up the list and called the house, on 
the initial day of the congress excluded five, which was 
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the final award of the organized house. It was dur- 
ing the chaos occasioned by the contest that Mr. 
Adams early arose, made a motion which the clerk 
refused to entertain, and he put it himself, declared 
it carried — himself became chairman by common con- 
sent of the body in its transition from raw units to 
the firm ground of a parliamentary house, contem- 
plated by the Constitution. 

Unfortunately for both parties — for the history of 
the time, perhaps — some illy-advised Democrat ridi- 
culed the person, life and habits of General Harri- 
son, a man of pure life, exalted character, an ac- 
complished civilian, and one of the ablest command- 
ers of raw troops of our history, though it must be 
conceded that his soldiers were of the finest material 
in the raw that ever followed an intrepid leader. He 
was said to be a weak-minded, garrulous old man, 
living in a log-cabin, and solacing the straitened 
twilight of life with hard cider. The child then un- 
born rued the scurrilous libel. The men of the west 
who had fought under him, whose wives and daugh- 
ters, in their absence defended their cabins against 
Indian forays, took it up with a flash. They ignited 
the continent with their indignant enthusiasm. Log- 
cabins with the coon pelt nailed to it, hard cider 
barrels pictured in every fashion and color on banner 
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and flag, borne in endless processions, became the 
emblem of the battle, the badges of the party. All 
the poetic and rhyming talent of the countrj' became 
inspired, and poured from ^■^'txy quarter a swollen, 
mingled tide of rhymed sarcasm, wit, humor and 
coarse ribald blackguardism upon Mr. Van Buren 
and his supporters. There were occasional gleams 
of wit, real humor and touches of poetry. The 
words, set to simple airs, were sung from Canada to 
Mexico, from the Atlantic to the remotest march of 
the westward-going immigrant. Literally, the ad- 
ministration was sung and stung to death.* 

All of these were but the bubbles, the foam of the 
wide, deep ocean, lashed by a real storm. That was 
a period of exceptionally able — of great men, never 
more than twice equaled, and never surpassed in our 
annals. All the political talent, knowledge and skill 
of the country were called into action and marshaled 
on both sides — not to sing songs, march in proces- 
sions, and on one side guzzle hard cider. The whole 
of tliat liquid in the country, a fixed quantity at the 
most, if put in real requisition would have been 
exhausted in the first month of the campaign, 
There was an able, exhaustive and exhausting dis- 
cussion, not only of the policy, measures and con- 
* A collection of ibcK longs would be sometblnE more than a curiosity. 
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duct of the administration, but of the great princi- 
ples of the government itself. It was the first great 
popular discussion of them — never equaled since. 
Whatever may have been the direct gain by the 
labors of the Whig orators and writers, who made 
the onset, and maintained an aggressive war from the 
first to tlie last, indirectly the gain in the education 
of the people — apt pupils as they were — was of in- 
calculable benefit permanently. 

The campaign opened on the Reserve in mid- 
winter, with mass meetings at nearly all the county- 
scats, at which popular speeches were made, denun- 
ciatory, hortatory and argumentative — the first intro- 
duced in that part of the state — or anywhere north, 
among men of New England origin, and then first 
and generally called stump speeches* 

Frank Wade, as we saw, won his spurs as a politi- 
cal speaker in the Ohio senate the winter before, A 
great state mass convention of the Whigs was holden 
at Columbus the twenty-second of February, 1840, 
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at which he was one of the principal speakers. Four 
j;reat Whig state mass meetings were early holden in 
Ohio, at which General Harrison was present. The 
first on the site of Camp Meigs, May 4, which con- 
tinued three or four days, commemorative of the 
siege by Tecumseh and Proctor, of May, 1813. One 
was also holden at Erie, September 10, an anniver- 
sary of Perry's sea fight, of the same year, at 
which time and place the Democrats held a rival 
convention * 

Thomas Corwin was the Whig candidate for gover- 
nor of Ohio, and, accompanied by Thomas Ewing, 
visited the Reserve in May.f 

Mr, Wade took rank in that great canvass with 
the best speakers of Ohio, and was second to but very 

•At ihEDeiDocralicsUnd IhewnterGrsl saw aod heard James Buchanan 
and John W. Forney. He was very favorably impressed by Ihe first. 
Forney was then a very young man. 

t Thai was the year of Conrin'i famous reply lo ■' (he lali Mr. Crary " 
of Michigan, as John Quincy Adams called him In Ihe house, a few dayi 
later. 1 lirsl heard him ai Ravenna, of thai Miy. In the Lincoln ca 
paign of i860, 1 was one of a pnrty, IncludinE Columbus Delana Benjan 
F. Slanlon and others, who allended Mr. Corwin several days through 1 
inlerior of Ohio ; saw and heard a great deal of him at the capital, lali 
was present at the supper party, and one of Ihe group of Garfield and 
others listening lo his flow of story when smitten of paralysis. I have 
heard very many of Ihe good American speakers of my lime ; have read 
nearly all ifae best published of (he English and the Irish. I believe 1 
Corwin, Bl his best, the rarest orator who ever spoke the language. 1 
varied excellence in every range, never niipassed by the speaker of any 
(DDgue— of any age or linie. 
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' in the thoroughness of his information, and the 

lather rude vigor with which he handled the great 

■ variety of subjects dealt with, in the wide range of 

Jtopic and mode of treatment characteristic of the 

r contest. 

From the first there were signs unmistakable of 
the result. The Whigs could that year have elected 
Mr. Clay, General Scott or almost any candidate. 
There was never in the history of our popular politics 
90 much and such widespread excitement, agitation 
and popular enthusiasm. The conditions and ma- 

fterial for its parallel can probably never again exist in 
such proportions. The success of the Whigs was 
almost fatal to the party. At each successive Presi- 
dential election it attempted to arouse the same wide, 
deep, popular enthusiasm by the use of the same de- 
vices and methods which were the effect, the product, of 
the agitation of 1840 — the forms, utterances, in which 
that spontaneously expressed itself. " We felt good 

»in 1840," said a melancholy and disappointed Whig. 
leader, upon the nomination of Taylor, during that 
year 1S48, "and we want to feel good again." 
Alas ! first love is but for once, and for the 
youthful. 
^^ Of the electoral votes. General Harrison received 
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two hundred and thirty-four, Van Buren sixty.* 
The popular recoil against the successful Whigs 
for a time overwh elmed them. They never did re- 
cover. Even Corwin was defeated for governor in 
1842, and the party was ever>'\\here forced back. 
True, General Harrison died, and Mr Tyler vetoed 
their national bank bills in all forms. At the extra 
session f and later they made an honest effort to re- 
deem all their pledges and, save in the instance of 
the bank enactment, passed all their measures. Had 
General Harrison lived, the result would have been 
the same. No set of men could have met and satis- 
fied the popular expectation, which was fittingly ex- 
pressed by the popular formula — "Two dollars a day 

• Mr. Van Buren had 3 curious personal connection with Ihe war of 
i8ia-i3, Qn Ihe northern and wesiera frontier. He was Ihe special judge- 
advocale appointed from civil life, and prosecuted the unfonunate General 
Hull for his failure in the lirsl campaign, tried by court martial at Albany 
e.ir); in 1814. His Rnal address, extemponted by ipecta! permission of 
Ihe court, was never reiKirled and published, at least it is not found in the 
official report published soon after. Hull was defended in a masterly 
manner by Harrison Gray Otis, as will be remembered. His summing up, 
reduced to writing, and read by the accused as the rule was. is a masterlj 
performance. 
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and roast beef" — for the most ordinary laborer. One 
should fully understand the years of chronic depres- 
sion and rates of wages of that time to appreciate the 
irony of this saying, invented by the Democrats and 
placed in the mouths of Whig demagogues, neither 
few nor over-scrupulous. 

In turning to resume the sketchy thread of the 
incipient struggle against dominant slavery, in which 
the great contest of 1840 is a pure episode, I am 
tempted to say generally that when in the progress 
of a people or state the time is ripe for an advance 
in mechanics, science, politics or art, the thing to be 
done often suggests itself to several who then hap- 
pen to be in the van of the required movement, and 
there are many contests as to the real discoverer, 
mover, leader. Were it not for this general ten- 
dency, which may detect contemporaneously, the 
thing itself would not gain recognition, and 50 secure 
accomplishment. A discovery, however intrinsically 
valuable, which the men of the time cannot appreci- 
ate, remains as a thing practically hidden. 

Savonarola, whose life and fate are the most 
pathetic of modern history, found his age adverse, 
and he and his work perished. Luther was one of 
the many, yet the force which bore him on spent 
itself ere what the Protestant world deems complete 
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was accomplished — the overthrow and ex- 
tinction of the Romish church. Peace ! the world 
could not then nor now be governed without it. 

To claim the arousing and marshaling of the force 
of the mind, and conscience, of the men of the north 
against slavery, as pre-eminently the work of one 
man, is a totally unwarranted assumption. There is 
away of writing history, lately attempted, which, if 
accepted without protest, would for the time seem to 
accomplish this thing. The writers of the biography 
of the late W. L. Garrison rely quite extensively 
upon his Liberator for authority, and thus sustained 
there really was but one champion of God and free- 
dom in the north. Should the sons of the late J. G. 
Birney accept the challenge, work as largely and as 
narrowly, drawing their authority from a similar 
source,* they would for him make a case every whit 
as strong. Neither work would be accepted finally 
as history ; both would be great contributions to it^ 
of value beyond estimation. This last work should 
be at once set about. It would have this unequaled 
advantage — slavery was overthrown by political 
means. Mr. Garrison refused their use, opposed 
with the might of his trenchant pen and resounding 
voice their employment, and the men who used them, 
• Thi P/titanlkrofiit. elc 
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Mr. Biraey was among the first to see that the most 
effective single thing was the employment of political 
power, backed of course by all the moral forces. He 
was first to employ it. He, too, was a candidate for 
the presidency in 1840. 

He was hewn from the mountains, rejected of poli- 
ticians, to become — I am not to anticipate history. 
He was placed in the field largely by the clear seeing 
Myron Holley, as mentioned, and received but seven 
thousand and fifty-nine votes, provoking Jibes and 
sneers from the Whigs, derision and sarcasm from 
Garrison. They were allies against Birney.* 

The Liberty party — third party — was to be one of 
many evidences, itself an illustration that a party in 
the United States cannot be made. It was and will 
be mainly recruited from the Whigs, and treated by 
them accordingly, smiting them back in their hour of 
might. There will be individual war by it against 
leading Whigs, at one with it in hope, since its inde- 
pendent organization. 

Frank Wade, it was insisted, mu.<it leave his party 

and join it. Mr, Giddings was denounced, yet he 

[ was to abandon his organization while Wade still 

" I am glad lo be able to mj that General Williain Birney is now tn- 
gBged on a biographj o( hil lale lalber, wbicb will be of giea 
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grasped its remains, fossilized in his hands. If the 
Whig's hated the Liberty party, the GarrisonJans did 
more abundantly, and so the wars within a war 
would go on. Men in the struggling grasp of a 
imon great enemy will still find time to clutch 
each other's throats over the things of means and 
leaderships. This many-cornered war was to 
gather strength and fierceness till everything was 
hidden and lost in the smoke and din of the battle- 
field, no longer a figure of speech. 

Much important matter occuring in congress must 
be passed without note. Mr. Slade of Vermont, 
early in the Twenty-sixth congress, presented his 
memorials against slavery in the District of Columbia, 
which caused the southern representatives, under Mr. 
Wise, to withdraw in a body from the house — the 
first secession. Mr. Giddings entered this congress. 
It was the one during which, under the lead of 
Atherton, inspired by Calhoun, slavery secured the 
adoption of the famous twenty-first rule, called Ath- 
erton's gag, which sent everything touching slavery to 
the tomb of the table without a word. Those were the 
days when the ponderous Lewis of Alabama left the 
house to inspect " coffles of slaves " from Maryland, 
halted in front of the east portico for that purpose, and 
the hall of representatives was the scene of constantly 
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I Tecurring disorder, caused by the brutal violence of 
I the southern members, under provocations of Mr. 
I Adams and Mr. Giddings. The "Amist ad c<lsc," so 
•productive of abolition sentiment, had arisen, and 
npther things of the same tendency. The new Whig 
iPresident called a special session of the Twenty- 
seventh congress, was himself called, and left his 
party to go to pieces, under the unexpected exigen- 
cies flowing from his absence, and its utter inability 
to deal with the new questions, thence to be an abiding 
presence till slavery should disappear, The Twenty- 
seventh congress saw the attempt in the house to 
censure Mr. Adams, the Creole case, the censure of 
Mr. Giddings for his platform of the rights of slaves 
on the high seas, beyond the reach of slave laws, 
bis resignation and triumphant reelection, followed 

Bby his Pacificus letters. The close of the congress 
saw the publication of a strong address on the aspects 
of the slavery contest, from Mr. Adams, prepared 
by Gates, and bearing the names of twenty Whig 
representatives, including that of J. R. Giddings, 
S. J, Andrews, Slade and Gates. Its immediate 
purpose was to warn against the annexation of Texas ; 
^^ its influence extended much farther. A hasty treaty 
^^■fer that purpose was patched up by Mr. Calhoun, 
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Vpsher in the state department, and summarily 
killed by Mr. Benton in the senate. Meantime Mr. 
Clay, whose contemptuous treatment of President 
Tyler caused much of the trouble between that 
worthy and the men who elevated him, brought 
forward his propositions of policy, made his retiring 
speech, resigned and awaited in serene security his 
call to the Presidency. He had already received 
Mr. Mendenhail's Quaker petition for the emanci- 
pation of his slaves, and made that insolent reply 
which, with his letter against Texas annexation, made 
his call sure. Their united effect on his election was 
another thing. He was placed in nomination May l, 
1844, by acclamation, at Baltimore. 

The Democratic convention assembled in the same 
city on the twenty-seventh of May. Mr. Van Buren 
was largely the choice of the Democratic party. Mr. 
Cass would be a candidate, and was. The Democrats 
were also more largely in favor of the annexation of 
Texas; Mr. Van Buren had written a letter against 
it. The convention adopted a former rule, requiring 
a two-thirds vote to nominate. On the first ballot, 
146 were cast for Mr. Van Buren, 83 for Cass and 
37 scatteringly. On the eighth. Mi. Van Buren 104, 
Cass 144 and J. K. Polk 44; Mr. Polk was unanim- 
ously nominated on the ninth with a resolution de- 
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oianding Texas and Oregon to 54 degrees and 40 
minutes. The convention dispersed. 

No more conspicuous figure has ever appeared in 
American political history, none so grand and really 
imposing as Henry Clay. Lofty, magnanimous, far- 
seeing, intensely American, creative, chivalrous, of 
unsullied fame, an eloquence of the rarest excellency 
and power ; none ever before or since, secured the 
love and devotion of so many men, and men ol 
diverse opinions, habits and pursuits. No American 
statesman has yet connected his name with so many 
and such important measures, due only to causes 
arising in the scope of the ordinary political necessi- 
ties of a progressive people. He in his youth was an 
Emancipationist. He came too early to have his fine 
impulses lit and fanned to flame by the later arising 
spirit which inspired the great upheaval. 

The admirers of an exceptionally brilliant poli- 
tician of our day are fond of running parallels be- 
tween him and Henry Clay. They may be exhibited 
on the same canvass by contrasts; one will live, the 
other's place is, perhaps, undetermined. 

The contest of 1S44 was next the preceding, the 
most sharply contested of the national canvasses to 
that time, its consequences infinitely more import- 
ant than those of that. Incidentally, great but un- 
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intended help was given to the antislavery cause in 
the thorough discussion of the Texas issue. It 
would be curious to note how Whig blows against 
that helped to demolish the Whig party. 

No man in Ohio was more zealous and elective 
than Frank Wade in the advocacy of Mr, Clay" 
election. He was the first man in public life of his 
state, as will be remembered, to take ground against 
Texas annexation in the Ohio senate. He gave 
quite his entire time and strength to this canvass. 
None were more sorely disappointed by the result. 
Never was there such wide-spread heart-break 
occasioned by the result of a Presidential election as 
that of 1844.* Of the popular vote, Polk received 
1.337.243; Clay, 1,299,068. 

Another power is now to be taken account of. At 
this same election James G. Bimey received 62,3oo.t 
These defeated Mr. Clay and made our subsequent 
history possible. 

Nothing is more profitless than speculation of 
what might have been, if the actual were not. 
Seemingly the election of Mr. Clay would have 

wenlyseven. wai more de- 
Fio. General Harrison. 

IT (al S3) from Ihe effccis of a fall, a well 
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postponed the crisis of 1861 to the next century. 
It came none too soon — is over. Let us be com- 
forted. 

Great events crowded each other under the influ- 
ence of the Democratic success. The Texas ten 
million bill bought its way through congress. Presi- 
dent Tyler approved it, and Texas was annexed. 
Among Mr. Polk's first acts was to dispatch General 
Taylor across the old Spanish Texas into Mexico, 
stopping only at the Rio Grande, which the Mexi- 
cans crossed, and fought the first battles of that fate- 
ful war — with discussions in congress of the Wilmot 
proviso, ultimate annexation, which brought in Cali- 
fornia, gold, and the exclusion of slavery from that 
new state. Preceding these was the adjustment of 
our Oregon boundary with England. Fiercely the 
Democrats clamored for the whole. Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Giddings frightened them out of it with a threat 
of war with Great Britain, in which, as Mr. Adams 
claimed, a general at the head of an army could lib- 
erate all the slaves, as a military measure, while Gid- 
dings appalled them with pictures of slave insurrec- 
tions in the presence of the British forces. No time 
was spared. Mr. Polk made haste to conclude a 
treaty, by which the Democracy shrunk to the forty- 
ninth paralleL 
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H At the Whig convention of 1848, General Taylor 

^M was nominated for the Presidency over Clay, Webster 

and Scott — a signal for the first large secession from 
the Whig party in various sections of the north. 

In Ohio a young Whig lawyer of the Giddinga- 
Wade school called a convention over his own name 
at Chardon, of those opposed to the Whig nomina- 
tion. The result was such, that similar conventions 
followed in each of the Reserve counties, and the 
party in Ohio ceased to be potential. 

Mr. Cass was nominated by the Democratic con- 
vention of May 22, at Baltimore. The Wilmot pro- 
viso delegation of New York bolted. This gave the 
Van Burens an opportunity to avenge on Cass their 
wrongs of 1 844. Under the name of ' ' Barn Burners, " 
derived from the Patroon war of their state, they 
united -with the Free-soil party of that year, and 
placed the elder Van Buren in nomination for the 
presidency also. What a campaign was that ! Mr. 
Seward and John Van Buren — Prince John — were 
both on the Reserve. Of the popular vote General 
Taylor received 1,360,163, Cass 1,220,544, and the 
Free-soil candidate 291,262. 

Ohio was left without a dominant majority in the 
legislature, and her capital given over to misrule for 
a time. Mr. Giddings became a Free-soil leader. 
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His course cost him a scat in the senate. A 
coalition of Free-soilers and Democrats placed Sal- 
mon P. Chase in the senate, and launched him on a 
great national career. Opportunity always comes to 
8uch men. Perhaps Mr. Giddings* place was really in 
the house.* 

Mr. Wade, as will be remembered, was elected 
judge in 1847, which withdrew him from participa- 
tion in the many-angled contest of 1848, though he 
was known to adhere persistently, obstinately, to the 
Whig party, to the grief of many admiring friends, 
who but half knew him. It may be a problem 

* It was cUitned by Mr. Chase and his rriead;, and recenlly reasserted 
on the aulhorilf of Shucker's ' Ufe of Chase, ' Ihai, as a part of the arrange- 
menl by which Mr. Chase was elected senator, the Ohio Black laws (see 
p. 131) were repealed. That the compact included these acts, is inic. 
That any contract was necessary to accomplish that end. is without a 

In Ihe Fony-seventh Ohio general assembly (1848-9) there were eight 
Free-soi! members of Ihe house, and Ihreein the senate. The Whigs and 
Democrats were so divided in the house thai on Whig and Democratic is- 
sues Iwo Free-soil members with the Democrats made a majority of one. 

On Ihe repeal of the Black laws in (hat body, Ihe vole was sixty for and 
five agiinst Ihe repeal.— (See House Journal, pajie 197,) The three Free- 
soil senators could also control that body ; where the repealing bill — No. 
Sa of the house — passed by twenly-lhiee for to eleven against it. — (Seuaie 
Journal, p. 351.) Of the sixteen negatives of both houses, more, as I re- 
member, were Democrats than Whigs, It is thus shown that the alleged 
(X>nspir3cy included all parties. The truth is. the change of the Westem 
Reserve from Whig to Free-soil, in the summer and autumn of 1849, re- 
pealed the Black laws. There was do day of ihe ensuing general assemUjr 
when a bill for Iheir repeal would not have passed by a vole approochlat; 
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whether those who then withdrew from it could not as 
well have served the paramount cause by remaining J 
in it Certainly in the case of Mr. Wade, it left him , 
in a position where the men who refused to vote for ] 
Mr. Giddings for the senate, gladly conferred their I 
united suffrage on him as wehave seen. 

He doubtless chafed under the decorous restraints 
of his judicial position, which held him from the polit- 
ical tribune — restraints which he regarded as sus- 
pended, by one great event, in the history I am so ■ 
imperfectly outlining. The winter of iS49-50-was I 
memorable In congress as that of Mr. Clay's omnibus ] 
bill — the sum of his great compromises, where as 
usual the concessions seemed to us all on one side. 
It was a session of great debates in the senate, be- ] 
twcen Mr. Clay and Colonel Benton, whose great I 
contest was mainly whether the republic should be ! 
given up to one liuge monster, with one maw and i 
' many mouths, or several equally voracious, small, 
with each its own maw. Mr. Benton prevailed. 
That, too, was the session of the fall of Mr. Webster j 
— for fall it was. We gained California. 

The passage of the fugitive slave act found Judge j 
Wade holding court at Ravenna. All men heard of it j 
with equal detestation and horror. A public meet- ! 
ing was called at the court house. On being ap- J 
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proached, he expressed his entire willingness to ad- 
dress it Timid friends would dissuade him. He 
brushed them by and delivered a powerful philHpic 
against it. That this was not out of place nor out 
of character is apparent when it is remembered that, 
within less than a year, his Judicial career and char- 
acter received the thoughtful consideration and ap- 
proval of the ablest and best men of the bar, already 
quoted. Now, after this long retrospect and these 
many pages, the time is at hand when the senator will 
take his place. We will certainly attend him to 
Washington. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The CftpiUl in 1 85 1.— Population and Character.— Congressiooal Life. — 
The Thiny-second Congress.— The Senale.— The House.— The New 
Senalors. — Pen Skelehes.— Places on Commit lees. — Compromises of 
1850-51.— A Final Senlemenu-Fillniote-Corwin,- Wade's Speech on 
the Collins Suljsidy. — General Cass. — Eleclion of 1852.- Convenlions. 
— Candidaies.— Clay and Websier.— Cboat— The Ftee-soU Party.— 
The Popular Vole.— Thin ir-third Congress,— New Senators.— Pierce 'i 
Message. — Nebraska. — Kansas. — Douglas-Chase- Wade Speechei. — 
Bill Passes the Senate.— Passes the House.— The Vale.— The Gloit. 

WASHINGTON had been the capital ance 
1800. At the time thus taken possession of 
by the government, save the little corporation of 
Georgetown, the Maryland side of the Potomac was 
an unpeopled region. It was soon occupied by folk 
who were drawn thither to become tlie tavern and 
boarding-house keepers, livery and hackmen, the serv- 
ants and bootblacks, market-men and small shop-keep- 
ers, of the office holders and employes of the govern- 
ment, the waiters, servants and lackeys of senators 
and members of the house, and visitors of the home 
and residence of what made the state, the visible gov- 



[ emmeDt of the great Republic — their incomes derived 
I wholly from the personal expenditures of congressmen 
[ and government emyloy^s. In any estimate of the 
I city, this origin of its population is not wholly to be 
lost sight of even now. At the time it became the 
[ senatorial residence of Mr. Wade, the district had a 
population of forty thousand. Of this, fifteen thou- 
sand were colored, reckoning every human being 
supposed to have a tincture of servile blood, including 
I about three thousand slaves. On Seventh street, 
[ at the margin of the malaria-breathing canal, was the 
slave-pen and persuasive whipping-post, in full sight 
of the capitoL* This found its counterpart in the 
city prison, on the northeast comer of Judiciary 
I square. The Maryland slave code was in force, and 
ore unlovely and unwholesome town did not exist 
' In the civilized world, than the city which straggled 
' up and down the left bank of the Potomac, calling 
itself Washington. The capitol was the older struc- 
[ ture with its ancient dome. The foundations of the 
I new house-wing were laid in 1850; the senate cham- 
ber was the present supreme court room. The then 



* ThB lut official wielder ot the lash was living Id dignified n 
B Thiiteenlh street, northwest, where 1 became his neighbor, in 1865. 
Ilish in blood, Roman in faith, red-laced, with silver-while hair, and well 
10 do. He died peaceTolly years apo. and wild, hungry relolivei came la 
derour his leavings. 



hall of the house is now given over to the effigies, 
in marble or bronze, of the great men of the states, 
two and two, as the present generation may elect. 
Congressional and social life at the capital were not 
then what they now are. It was then much mor 
be a member of congress. It cost much less money 
and more brains. American colossal fortunes did 
not then exist. Journalism, railroading, telegraphy, 
were in their infancy. The capital had few attrac- 
tions save to politicians, few visitors, and sojourners 
of the wealthy, who sought it as a social centre. A 
very few senators, and rarely a member of the house, 
had their families with them at Washington. They 
formed "messes," lived in boarding-houses, in the 
kind of lu way that men will, severed from the ties, 
influences, and it may be added, restraints of home 
and home life. A more dreary, unattractive state, 
for a cultured man of social instincts and habits, no- 
where was endured, than that of the average con- 
gressman of the time of Mr. Wade's advent at Wash- 
ington. He suffered less by it than did many — 
most of the men of his time. 

Members of congress then received eight dollars 
per day, counting all the days of the week, and a 
liberal mileage by any roundabout route. They 
provided also for perquisites, in the way of stationeiy 
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^Hsnd cutlery, and enjoyed the franking privilege — so 
long the target of Horace Greeley's assaults. 

Mr. Wade fixed himself in Mrs. Hyatt's boarding- 
house, on the south side of Pennsylvania avenue, 
between Sixth and Seventh streets, west of the 
capitol, where I found him in i86r.* 

The Thirty-second congress convened December i, 
1851, when Frank Wade entered upon, became a 
part of, that public life of which he had before, with 
the mass of men, only read and heard. Of the three 
greatest American senators, Calhoun died the year 
before, at sixty-eight; Webster, of the same age, 
born in 1782, left the senate the year Calhoun died, 
to become secretary of state ; Clay, in many ways 
the greatest of the three, bom in l^^y, was still in the 
senate. Can any one explain the law by which great 
men come in groups? 

Wade's old foe of the forum in the collision trial 

^^ was now President of the United States, stepping to 

^Ktiie place by the death of Zachary Taylor. He fa- 

^Bvored the compromise measures, opposed Taylor's 

administration, and placed Webster at the head of 

his cabinet, with Corwin secretary of treasury — of 

all men not a financier, and to that time a pronounced 
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antislavery Whig, as Fillmore had been. In 1848 
he was a possible President. Upon the passage of 
the fugitive slave act the President referred it per- 
functorily, one must thinlc, to his attorney- general, 
John Jordon Crittenden (a year younger than Web- 
ster), a born slaveholder, who found it to be entirely 
constitutional, and he signed it — a measure deci 
of his political fate as of that of his financial minis- 
ter and many others. 

At the opening of the senate Mr. Chase presented 
the credentials of Mr. Wade, and he was sworn in. 
He was then fifty-one years old, as will be remem- 
bered. Mr. Chase was forty-three at the time. 

The old senate chamber is a semicircle. The 
straight side its eastern wall, at the center of which 
was the vice- presidential chair, then filled by William 
R. King. The senators' seats were arranged in four 
arcs of the circle. The Whig side was the left of 
the President, -the south of the chamber. Mr. Wade 
took one of the innermost, the second from the left, 
Mr. Seward, as will be remembered, entered the sen- 
ate the congress before. He was a year younger than 
Mr. Wade. He introduced his colleague, Hamilton 
Fish, born the same year with Chase, 1808, Charles 
Sumner entered the senate the same day. He, as 
will be remembered, was elected by a coalition of the 
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Free-soilers and Democrats, after a long and exciting 
contest. He was then forty years old, and was in- 
troduced by General Cass, and took his seat on the 
Democratic side. No American of his time had been 
so favorably received in England as he was, unless 
we except N. P. Willis. He was always English in 
his air. His presence produced a solitude. Cass 
was then sixty-nine. Mr. Wade now saw the sena- 
tors together, had seen many of them before. In 
glancing around the now spacious chamber, Clay, 
old, worn, and feeble, like a dying lion still kingly, 
sat in the outer circle, almost behind him, with 
Seward at his left. Following that circle round to 
the seat next the broad corridor, leading from the 
front entrance, his eye fell on the compact, squat, 
jug-like form of Stephen A. Douglas, with his large 
head and short legs.* 

The Virginia Mason, captured by Commodore 
Wilkes, with Slidell, a few years later, sat conspicu- 
ous on the Democratic side — outer circle. There 
was also his chief, Jefferson Davis, with Henry S. 
Foote for colleague. Next Mason sat Chase, beyond 
Chase, Hannibal Hamlin. John Bell of Tennessee 

• "No. sir; no, lirl He can never be President," deelnred posiiivo 
Colonel Benlon. " His — (nol Ihe skirlaof his coal, as has been reported}— 
ii too near the ground, sir I" Benlon bad been defeated for (be senate by 
Henry S. Geyer. 
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was there. James A. Pcarce of Maryland sat in that 
senate a Whig. There, too, was Rhett and ' ' Duke " 
Gwin, now from California, with Ohio's John B, 
Weller, whom Ford beat for governor, for colleague. 
John P. Hale had a seat on that side also. Sara 
Houston, gigantic, rosy and handsome, was there, 
as were Hunter and honest John Davis, Sumner's 
colleague. Of course there was a Bayard from Dela- 
ware, PierreSoule was there, as was Jesse D. Bright; 
so was Mangum, with Berrien from Georgia. It was 
an exceptionally able body, even for the American 
senate, and an abler man than Frank Wade would 
be slow to gain recognition and make position ior 
himself in it — which no man did in one congress if 
we except Seward, Chase and Sumner. A full sen- 
ate numbered sixty-two. Dividing on old party 
issues, now disappearing, there was a decided Demo- 
cratic majority. 

There were but five senators certain under all con- 
ditions to oppose slavery. John P. Hale, the hero 
of the New Hampshire revolution of '45-6, and 
elected to the senate in 1 847, at the age of forty-one ; 
Seward, Chase, Sumner and Wade. Of these, 
Seward and Wade were pronounced Whigs. Hale 
had been a Democrat, as was Chase, though he sup- 
ported Harrison in 1840. Sumner, by education and 
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instinct, was a Whig. It must have cost the Demo- 
crats an awful strain to vote for him, as it certainly 
did their brethren of Ohio to vote for Chase,* 

It was supposed that congress now convened in a 
period of universal calm, under serene skies, on 
ground never again to be agitated. The incipient 
struggle of the forces was hushed to supposed per- 
petual silence. Slavery triumphant, the energies of 
freedom and justice were tied down with the spin- 
:liing5 of the grim congressional spiders beyond 
.recovery. 

If the senate was exceptionally able, passing 
;fifteen or twenty names, the house was a common- 
place crowd. There were Stevens and Toombs from 
Georgia, Orr of South Carolina, Humphrey Marsh- 
all and Breckcnridge of Kentucky, Giddings. Cartter 
andTownsend from Ohio, Clingman Irom North Caro- 
lina, Andrew Johnson from Tennessee, Thaddeus 
Stevens from Pennsylvania, Preston King from 
,Kew York, Cleveland from Connecticut. Hibbard 
from New Hampshire, Robert Rantoul and Horace 
Mann from Massachusetts. The caucuses began by 

• " Here. Lord, I giTo myself away, 
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quarreling over the compromise measures, but the 
members elected Lynn Boyd speaker on the first 
ballot Thaddeus Stevens received sixteen votes, 
the radical antislavery strength of that body. 

The two houses exchanged messages and congress 
advised the President of its readiness to rec 
executive communications, and he responded with 
his second annual message. 

Mr. Seward had supplanted Mr. Fillmore in the 
leadership of the New York Whigs. A virtuous, 
upright man, the handsomest of the Presidents, 
Fillmore was not without ambition ; was desirous of 
succeeding himself. He was aware that a northern 
man must do more for the south than she would 
exact from one of her own sons, to secure her favor. 
It is probable, had General Taylor lived, the com- 
promise measures would have been defeated, Mr. 
Fillmore began by opposing his administration. He 
favored and approved these measures, and his first 
annual message declared them a final settlement. 
Still the north was restive ; the new slave rendition 
act was resisted, this gave him a coveted opportunity 
to remind the south of its obligations to him. The 
message dealt — with calm, level ability, in the hum^ 
drum style of state papers — with the topics of the 
time, and, recurring to the violations of the fugiti^ 
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act, the President requoted the constitution, and went 
over the weary corpse-strewn way of the vain argu- 
ment of contitutional obligation and duty, in the 
track of which his own remains were soon to rest and 
be reviled. He again declared these measures a 
"final settlement," 

On the conclusion of his papers' reading, Mr. Foote 
of Mississippi introduced a resolution enumerating 
these measures, declaring that they were the final 
adjustment of the several matters and things involved 
in or lying under them severally. There never was 
such a restiess, unsettled, unsettling settlement. 

In the assignment to committees — a work of the 
senators — it is curious now to note the disposition 
made of the antislavery men by the Democratic 
majority. Mr. Seward was last on that of commerce, 
Mr, Chase second on revolutionary claims, Mr. Hale 
at the end of private land claims, Mr, Sumner was 
the tail-piece of Revolutionary claims, as of roads 
and canals; Mr. Wade was also appended to two — 
agriculture and claims. One recognizes the fitness 
of placing both Chase and Sumner on revolutions. 
One does not now care, save historically, what posts 
were assigned to the slavery leaders. Mason had the 
foreign relations, Douglas the second on this com- 
mittee, and was chairman on territories — a sadly 
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over-estimated man by his fellows. Intrepid, audac- 
ious, unscrupulous, he will be remembered as the 
breaker of the Missouri wall against slavery, when 
through the breach thus made rushed the border 
ruffians and all that followed. Soule had agriculture, 
Shields the army and District of Columbia — paddy 
that he was ; Gwin the navy, Atchinson the Indians, 
Butler of South Carolina the judiciary, Bright the 
roads and canals, Houston looked after the militia, 
and the others had second places. The rule is, the 
majority take the first and larger share of the places. 
Mr. Chase was a pronounced Democrat, as was Mr. 
Hale. The violence against decent usage in their 
cases marks the estimate of them as antislavery 
men. The judiciary is a leading committee of the 
senate, next in importance to the foreign relations. 
The senate was then strong in able lawyers ; the 
Whig, Berrien of Georgia, was the only good lawyer 
on it — whatever may be said of Butler the hero of 
Sumner's famous phillipic later. 

Considering the treatment of his colleagues and 
friends, Mr. Wade had no cause of complaint He 
was in his seat, had his place, would quietly and 
silently study his fellows, correct his impressions, let 
men find him out as they might, and bide his days 
of usefulness — not of display, this self-reticent d©- 




scendant of the Bradstreets, Dudleys, Wiggles- 
worths, this son of Mary Upham, born in tlie bosom 
of the Feeding Hills of the Puritans. 

He and Seward had met before. Seward was fairly 
the coming man. Then slim, with marked head and 
fece, suave, a philosopher rather than a man of 
action, he had a large personal following. The two 
senators at once became fast friends ; each did full 
justice to the fine, strong qualities of the other. 

The coalition by which Chase entered the senate 
lost him the confidence of Wade, as of all the older 
Whigs of Ohio. It lost him the one chance he might 
have had for the Presidency. For Wade there was 
a suspicion of arrogance, a flavor of sham, in the 
grand assumption of the splendid Sumner. He, too, 
came in by a Democratic coalition. Neither he or 
Chase ever had a personal following. Each was sur- 
rounded by worshiping young men and old syco- 
phants, to whom condescension was grateful. Neither 
had many intimates of their own age and rank. Chase 
had fine social qualities ; could inspire warm attach- 
ments, Sumner seemed to care for neither. Most 
men at each interview with him had to tell him who 
and what they were. Some grew weary of that 
Each had great personal advantages, and were the 
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most striking of the still youthful figures of the 
senate chamber. 

Wade already knew Hale, who had all the qual- 
ities of good fellowship — a handsome personable figure^ 
rosy cheeked, with fancy and dash then at his best, 
he lacked the patient, persistent industry to realize 
the possibilities, the promise and prophecy, which 
attended his footsteps. He and our senator became- 
well attached friends, remained such after the de- 
cline of Hale's popularity and efforts to sustain him- 
self, and Wade had become one of the most promi- 
nent senators. 

Congress is about the last body which should ever 
deal with private claims. It is in no sense, by func- 
tion or temper, judicial ; is without the means of 
verifying facts. Under the care, skill and industry 
of Elisha Whittlesey, chairman of the house claims 
committee, dealing with them was reduced to some- 
thing like system, and his methods were respected 
in.the senate. Succeeding to his seat, Mr. Giddings 
succeeded him at the head of the committee, and 
carried forward the business on his lines until for- 
mally deposed by his pro-slavery enemies. Mr. 
Wade, the partner of the one and pupil of the other, 
with his legal and judicial ability, though last of his 
committee, in labor, skill and usefulness, became ill 
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Et single session quite the first. It was a post where 
1 can do more work, render more real service, 
land gain less reputation, perhaps, than in any other 
Esenatorial position. 

There was one case coming from the house not re- 
Pferred to him, characteristic of the times and the 

dominant party, growing out of the old Seminole 

war. It seems that certain Creek warriors, serving 
I in the Georgia contingent, captured some runaway 
Islaves — maroom — and claimed them as spoil. To 
|;5avethem for their owners, really, General James C. 
■"Watson, a Georgia general, advanced fourteen thou- 
ftvand dollars and more to buy them of the Creeks, 
rand it was to pay his heirs this advance and interest 
I on it that this bill, in spite of Gidding's war in the 
■ house upon it, was pending in the senate. Chase 
aroughly understood it, and when Dawson of 

peorgia called it up, he declared his purpose of de- 
nting it. It was laid over and should have come up 

pn Friday — private bill day. In his absence it was 
■.called up. Wade made an earnest effort to have it 
I take the usual course, seconded by Sumner, so that his 
[ colleague could be present. This was refused, and 

the bill passed without discussion. 

Wade's only set speech of the first session was in 

opposition to the Collins subsidy for carrying tiie 
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United States mails between New York and 
pool. He evidently thoroughly understood the sub- 
ject, and dealt with it in his direct western way. 
General Cass, still sore from his defeat by General 
Taylor, had made a speech in its favor, was especially 
worried by Wade's reference to his " noise and con- 
fusion " speech at Cleveland, made in response to an 
injudicious remark of Judge Reuben Wood, and in- 
sisted on an explanation, to which Wade good^ 
naturedly yielded. It availed him nothing. He and 
his party were taunted with fifteen years of utter neg- 
lect of the lakes and rivers, and interposed again. 
He finally promised to vote for a properly framed 
bill for these improvements, knowing full well, as 
Wade told him that, under his party management^ 
no bill for such a purpose would ever be seen or heard 
of. The speech was a compact, vigorous statement 
of the whole question, from a western senator, sore 
under the chronic neglect of his section, and rapidly 
growing to strength and power to care for itself 
was not only impressive upon the question, but made 
a good impression in the senator's favor. Reticent, 
always seen in his seat, not before heard save for 
terse statement or sententious explanation. 

The provision passed, authorizing twenty-six trips 
per year, at ^33,000 per trip, approved August 25, 
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1852.* That session ended six days later. It was 
comparatively an unimportant session. Its perfected 
labors till four thousand and forty-seven pages of the 
thribble- columned Globe. It produced three large 
volumes of that tumid work. There were notable 
debates of the finished, completed, settled work of 
the last congress, in which leading men took part in 
both houses. In the senate, Cass, Chase, Foote, 
Hale, Mason, Rhett and others. Mr. Sumner oc- 
cupies much space in the Globe of that year. The 
compromise measures early, the fugitive slave act 
later. Mr. Seward remained silent upon the great 
and greatly settled slavery issues. This was the year 
of Kossuth's advent. Foote introduced a resolution 
the first day of the session to provide a fitting wel- 
come, on which all the group of five, save Wade, 
were heard. 

The great Clay died the twenty-ninth of June, and 
though the new issues had brought his just fame 
under eclipse for the day, the Republic will cherish 
his memory as one of its most valuable possessions. 
The first session of a congress is alway long. The 
constitution limits the second. Usually as much real 
legislative work is accomplished by the second The 
perfected laws in the second were larger in bulk than - 
* Sttbtidie* for foreign nuUlt were then Democnllc. 
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the first, the most of which, however, were 
the work of the earlier session. It is to be remem- 
bered that while the senate is in a way a continuing 
body, congress is not, and that all unfinished business 
&lls at the end of the final session, not to be resumed 
by the succeeding congress, unless introduced by 
new bills. Congress has never invented a method 
of bridging the intervening chasm and saving itself 
much real and perfunctory labor and the Republic 
much expense. 

The second session was a quiet period. It mourned 
the death of the great Webster and respectable Up- 
ham. Mr. Wade had a notable contest over a private 
claim, carrying it through against Mr. Broadhead, 
his chairman. Nobody debated the compromise 
measures at that session. The Whigs, meantime, 
had been beaten in the Presidential election. Their 
party was about to disappear. They were sober and 
subdued ; the victorious Democrats forbearing and 
silent. Meanwhile the Galphin and Gardner claims 
had made their way, and Mr. Corwin was to be in- 
vestigated, and with the addition of a rather swollea 
Ghbe and a supplement, that commonplace congress 
quietly subsided.* 
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Something is to be said of this Presidential elec- 
tion of 1852, of great historical significance, and in 
the canvass receiving after the adjournment, the en- 
tire time and best efforts of Mr, Wade, whose seat 
in the senate gave him added influence. The strug- 
gle between the great parties was for the support of 
the south. 

Reunited and confident the Democracy met in 
convention at Baltimore, June I, 1852. Cass, though 
seventy, was a candidate, as was Buchanan. Doug- 
Ias,not yet forty, was also brought forward, as was 
Marcy. A fear of the old dissensions of his state 
was fatal to the best man then prominent in the party. 
"Manifest destiny," supposed to be a doctrine of 
Douglas, was injurious to him. Buchanan never had 
personal popularity. Cass was old, had been unfor- 
tunate. Neither could command two-thirds of the 
votes under the inflexible rule. This condition of 
things had been anticipated and provided for, and 
the way carefully prepared for a purely spontaneous 
upheaval for the youthful Pierce. Caleb Cushing and 
B. F. Butler had the credit of manipulating this move- 
ment, and it succeeded. William R. King was nomi- 
nated for vice-president. 

Such as are retained (or more leisurely rerition are collecled aid pre- 
■enled in ihe luppUmnL This volume of the Gluie for the Tbirty-sec- 
tuid Goagreu conuins none ol the labors of our group. 
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The platform was eminently Democratic, none 
more so. It fittingly denounced the Abolitionists 
and all antislavery men, lauded the compromise 
measures and gave the fugitive slave act ' ' honorable 
mention" by name. "The Democratic party will 
resist all attempts at renewing in congress or out of 
it, the agitation of the slavery question under what' 
ever shape or color the attempt may be made," was- 
its unanimous and emphatic declaration. 

Mr. Pierce was forty-six years old, handsome, ac- 
complished, plausible, and not without talent in A 
small way ; had served in the house and in the senate, 
was one of Polk's political generals. That was before 
the invention of favorite sons. He was one in fact.* 

The action of the convention was everywhere, 
north and south, hailed with Democratic acclaim. The 
sage of Lindenwold — what a state New York is for 
Democratic sages ! Mr. Van Buren was taken to the 
tammany wigwam, threw himself with abandon into 
the embraces of his whilom foes — forgiven and for 

* His (riend, Nadumid Hawthorne, wrole a campaisD life of him. and 
hod Ihe Liirerpool consulate — certainty the best thing Sowing (ram hU 
deration, Mr. Howells performed Ihe like servicsi for hii Irieod. in tB6i> 
and received Ihe Venelian consulsbip. I always thought hii much 
Ihe better work, but il is to be remembered that he had 
better maieriiil to go on. Hii hero certainly nttct faiKltd in ) 
the enemr. Bglh works were fortunate iaddentally for American letli 
Mfe precedents lo (olio*. 
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giving. His representatives, who secured his i 
nation at Buffalo four years before, were some of them 
in the Baltimore convention, and he and they placed 
unshod rejoicing feet on its platform. 

Two weeks after the nomination of General Pierce, 
the Whigs met at the same city to select their candi- 
dates and declare their sentiments and policy. In 
view of the catastrophe awaiting them, to look back 
at now, it seems as if their assembly must have'been 
the saddest body of politicians ever convened. Not 
without strength, courage and high hope did they 
meet. Apparently the party was strong and firm at 
the south. This canvass was to demonstrate that 
there was a stronger common bond uniting that south 
than one binding its people to any party. 

The convention sat continuously five days. Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Fillmore and General Scott were the 
candidates. Of course the President and his secre- 
tary of state represented exactly the same idea and 
issue. Why some arrangement was not had before 
the convention sat, is a mystery. From the tenacity 
^^L of the parties in the convention, this was perhaps 
^H impossible. 

^H General Scott was the candidate of the antislavery 

^H Whigs, unpromising as he was. On the first ballot 
^^ft Mr. Webster received twenty-nine votes — the largest 
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number he ever received ; Mr. Fillmore, one hundred 
and thirty-one; and General Scott one hundred and 
thirty-three ; showing an apparent ease for the admin- 
istration to control the nomination. Certainly no 
administration ever occupied such a position before a 
convention of its own party. 

Mr. Clay was then dying in Washington; as wili ' 
be remembered, did die a few days later. A letter 
from him was circulated, urging the nomination of 
Mr. Fillmore. The friends of Mr. Webster were a ' 
good deal embittered by this action on his part, and 
when Mr. W.'s warm, earnest, steady support of Mr, 
Clay, in 1844, is remembered, this seems little in 
accordance with his known character. He had never 
forgiven Mr. Webster for adhering to John Tyler, 
and in a way shielding him from his fierce assaults 
nine and ten years before. Unquestionably, his con- 
trolling motive was a vindication of his own course in 
the last congress. To have nominated any one but 
the President would not have been a vindication, so 
dear to him in extremis. 

The an ti slavery Whigs, under Seward's lead, 
could not be won to support the President, who had 
no votes from his own great state. Her delegation 
was solid against him. That alone would be fatal. 
The marvel-working Choate was at the head of 
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the Massachusetts delegation, and exhausted his 
power of eloquence and persuasion to secure a 
complimentary vote, one pro forma, from the southern 
states, for the great expounder who laid down his 
life — all his lives for it. The charm was powerless, 
Not a man responded. A crime never atoned. 

So the struggle went on until the fifty-third ballot, 
when Scott was nominated, with William A. Graham 
of North Carolina for second. 

The platform in substance was a counterpart of the 
Democratic. It could not be less. It specifically 
declared the compromise measures were a settlement, 
in substance and principle, of the great controversy, 
including the fugitive slave act by name, and as such 
accepted by the Whig party. That its acquiescence 
■was essential to its existence as a national party and 
the integrity of the Union. 

There was a wide and general admiration of Gen- 
eral Scott ; his nomination produced some enthusi- 
asm, and for the few first weeks the Whigs were not 
without much hope and confidence. The platform 
everywhere north was received with derision and 
execration. Horace Greeley deliberately spat upon 
it Indeed, spitting on their platform by the Whigs 
became an amusing but not a healthy exercise for 
them, though many of them did little else. I am 
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certain Frank Wade did a fair share of that, and he 
was a worker. It was fatal to them at the south ; an 
attempt to run the candidate north and the platform 
south, was never so purposely attempted before. It 
did not work. Neither run well anywhere. Gen- 
eral Scott carried Kentucky and Tennessee south, 
and Massachusetts and Vermont north. Pierce car- 
ried all the rest, with two hundred and fifty-four 
electoral votes to forty-two for his opponent. So 
far from giving the Whig candidate any, the least, 
support, the Whig administration in some instances 
openly opposed, in others more numerous secretly 
betrayed him. 

Mr. Clay died without the coveted approval of his 
party, followed by his greatest rival in October, Mr. 
Webster was profoundly mortified at the result of the 
convention, and it was very generally supposed that 
the melancholy which darkened his closing days was 
due to this as a cause and helped to lessen their 
number.* 

There remains an important part of the Presiden' 
tial election to be mentioned. The Freesoi! party of 
1848 and the Liberty party of 1840, now merged, 
had tried to take the name of the Free or Independ- 

aborale, brlttiant parallel 
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ent Democracy. They put in nomination John P. 
HaJe for President and George W. Julian for vice- 
president. They made a vigorous, enthusiastic cam- 
paign, and gave 156,000 votes for them. Of these, 
Ohio cast 31,683 ; Massachusetts, 28.023 ; New York, 
25.329; Illinois, 9,966; Wisconsin, 8,814; Vermont 
8,621; Pennsylvania, 8,525; Michigan, 7,237; Indi- 
ana, 6.929; Connecticut, 3,160; Iowa, 1,604; Rhode 
Island, 644; New Jersey, 350; Kentucky. 265; Cal- 
ifornia, 100; Delaware, 62 ; and Maryland, 54. These 
figures were significant, not more in their sum total 
than in their wide diffusion, sufficient in themselves 
to secure the defeat of Scott in Ohio, New York. 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Maine, Iowa and Connecticut, 
although including many votes of Democrats. 

Seemingly never was Democratic power so firmly 
established, and seemingly on such secure founda- 
tions. Pierce's total was 1,601,478; Scott's. 1,386,- 
a/S ; majority over Scott was 214,896; over Scott 
and Hale, 58,747. An examination of his majorities 
in the southern states compared with those in the 
great northern, in the presence of Hale's vote, will 
show how deceptive that was, and the awful signifi- 
cance of the vote for Hale, as also the effect of a 
united south in solidifying a confronting north. Mr, 
I^erce placed Mr. Marcy at the head of his cabinet; 
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Mr. Guthrie had the treasury, Robert McClelland tiie I 
interior, and Gushing, who had been a Whig — a John ] 
Tyler man and now a Democrat* — was attorney- 
general. 

One may fancy the meeting of Seward and Wade I 
at the capitol for the closing session of the current I 
congress. Seward had lost New York only by 1,872 
votes, while Hale had received 25,329, mostly Whig. 
Wade had seen Ohio go for Pierce, on whom he had j 
been bitterly sarcastic, by 16,695, and cast her 31,682 ] 
for Hale. They had much in common, and there \ 
was great suggestiveness in these figures for them. 
Mr. Seward, politician and a statesman, was also a 1 
philosopher, an inveterate smoker, and found solace J 
in an extra cigar. Wade was a moderate smoker, 
and clothed himself in pungent and sarcastic sayings, | 
as with a garment, for the benefit of the successful ] 
Democracy. Sumner could have found small com- J 
fort in Massachusetts' eight tliousand for Scott over I 
Pierce, though much hope in her twenty-eight thous- 1 
and for Hale. Chase had made a vain effort to evan- ; 
gelize the Democracy, and though his state cast her 1 
electoral vote for his nominal candidate, upon the 1 
promulgation of the Democratic platform he wrote a j 
strong letter to his friend and coadjutor at the Buf&lo 1 
* He became a Repablican olllmalelr, aad died a DeniocRt. 
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^V convention — the B, F. Butler of New York — repudi- 
ating the convention and its doings, and declared his 
purpose of adhering to the principles there set forth. 

>This severed his nominal connection with the Democ- 
iracy. Of our five, Mr. Hale certainly had most 
cause for selfcongratulation.* 

Three important accessions were made to the 
■senate meantime, John M. Clayton of Delaware, 

1 -ranking with Cass, Silas Wright and Marcy ; Robert 
"Toombs of Georgia, swaggering, assuming and able 
^both Whigs — and Judah Peter Benjamin of Louis- 
iana, able, artful, treacherous; later, Mr. Davis' sec- 
Tctary of state, still later a subject of Queen Victoria, 
■and a leader of the English bar.f Later came 
"Edward Everett and William Pitt Fessenden. Mr. 
• Mr. HoJs and Mr. Giddings met some of (he younger of us i( Cleve- 
land immediaiely Bfler our stale election of that year, hI which we elecled 
Edward Wade — Ihe "Ned" □( my opening chapters — our representative in 
Ihe Thlny-lhird congroi. Mr. Giddings had aiio been re-elected, and a 
^^ igreat dinner In the open air was tendered him by that corner of Ohio, at 
^H PaineiviUe, immedialely after the election, 1 drove Mr. Hale, Mr. Gid- 
^^1 .dings and Mr. Edward Wade, in the morning of the day, from Cleveland 
^^H .Dver the ridge road to Painesville — ihicly miles. 1 had a splendid pair, a 
^^B light carriage. Ihe road hard and smooth, the country beautiful, the mom- 
^^B log one out of Pamdise. I was siill young and knew horses. It was a 
^^Kidrire, a ride, a day never to be forgotten. 

f At Ihe English bar he not only became famotis and wealthy, but he 
contrlbmed a learned and valuable book to Ihe profession; a standard 
work on sales * a Jew of the Jews, as his name, qualities and push indi- 
•oated : he was a ttative of Sod Domingo, ood Ihen fony-onc years old. 
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F. came to remain. Everett's time would be limited. 
Thomas Hart Benton reappeared in this congress as 
a representative in the house. 

Prince Charming sent his first annual message to 
the Thirty tliird congress on its second day. Full of! 
gay promise, he declared that no prominence should 
be given to any subject set at rest by the compromise 
acts. The past should only be recurred to for 
admonition and wisdom. "That this repose is to 
suffer no shock during my official term, if I have 
power to avert it, those who placed me here may be. 
assured." 

This was December 6. January 4, Mr. Douglas 
introduced the Nebraska bill ' ' and all 
Mr. Pierce's supporters had large majorities in both 
houses ! What did he mean ? 

The bill did not in terms repeal the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820, that Mr. Douglas said, in his ac- 
companying report, would disturb the late settlement 
— nice causist ! He did, however, report a section 
declaratory of the meaning of his bill First, all 
questions of slavery in the territories and states to 
be settled by the inhabitants ; second, all questions 
involving slavery to be adjudged by the local courts, 
with right of appeal to the supreme court of 
United States ; third, the fugitive slave act should 
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extended to the territories. On the sixteenth of 
January, Dixon, Whig senator from Kentucky, gave 
notice that he would move an amendment repealing 
the Missouri Compromise directly. Of course, Mr. 
Pierce was not responsible for him. 

Mr. Douglas was not inventive, but quick to avail 
himself of a suggestion. Some one advanced the 
idea that the compromise of 1850 suspended that of 
1820. Mr. Douglas seized upon this, brought in a 
new amendment and report, based on this ' ' new and 
useful " discovery. In his amendment occurs the 
&mous declaration — " this does not legislate slavery 
into the territory or out of it," etc. — which Colonel 
Benton described as " a section with a stump speech 
in its belly. " The amendment divided the territory 
into Nebraska and Kansas. 

The American world took alarm. The Freesoilers 
were the first to take effective action. They promptly 
issued one of the ablest addresses — terse, compact, 
vigorous — ever issued by representatives to a con- 
stituency. It contains internal evidence of being 
largely the work of Mr. Chase, written with the aid 
of a paper prepared by Mr. Giddings, whose hand 
is very apparent in it. It was signed by Giddings, 
Chase, Sumner, Edward Wade and Gerret Smith, 
then in the house, and DeWitt of Massachusetts. 
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It was printed in every leading paper in the north, 
and fixed public opinion unalterably against the 
bill. This publication appeared January 23 and 24.* 

Mr. Pierce's organ, the Union, replied that tho 
Democracy was resolved, and the President would 
provide Tor all the senators and representatives who 
perished in this cause. 

On the thirtieth of January, the day named 1 
take up the bill, Mr. Douglas in stormy wrath, feS 
abusively upon Mr. Chase as responsible for the 
address. With flashing face the Ohio senator con- 
fronted and threw his imputation of misconduct 
back. Douglas retorted that he had made false 
statements. The president called him to order. 
Chase said he should be answered. Later, Wade 
interrupted him and he answered civilly. Douglas* 
speech was an arraignment of the address and ; 
authors. 

Mr. Chase was fully wrought up, and his repljf 
was most effective and happy. It appeared thai 
originally the address was intended for Ohio only, 
and in its then fonn was signed by Senator Wade. 
Before issued, its originators changed the form and 
put it forth as from the Independent Democrats, 
when they omitted Mr, Wade's name. Mr. 

* Mi. Hale lost his teat and was in New York dljr piacticiiig law. 
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arose and confirmed this, and emphatically endorsed 
every word of it. Mr. Sumner got a moment to ac- 
knowledge his signature, and declared his purpose at 
an early day to establish its entire verity. Mr. Sew- 
ard moved the adjournment that day. There was a 
spirited and angry exchange of personalities between 
the Ohio and Illinois senators the next day, in which 
both were called to order. Whatever may have been 
their relations, this was the end of amity. Mr, 
Chase finally had great deliverance on the fourth of 
February — speaking two and a half hours. Ohio 
Jiad given the largest direct vote against slavery. 
She had taken decided lead against the Nebraska 
bill. Her senior senator, as longer in the service, 
spoke on the fourth. On the sixth he was followed 
by her second champion, who declared that his col- 
league had left not even a dust of Douglas. 

It is to be remembered that the region then 
vaguely called Nebraska was what was left of the 
Louisiana purchase, north of thirty-six degrees and 
thirty minutes, extending to the dividing line with 
England, and from the west line of the states to the 
comb of the Rocky mountains, 

" Here is a territory as large as an empire," said 
Mr. Wade — " as lai^e as all the free states — pure as 
nature and beautiful as the garden of God. " The area 
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equaled all the free states with Virginia added. He j 
began with modest self-depreciation, quite com- 
mon in really diffident men, but of doubtful taste, 
and launched upon his theme. Evidently the whole 1 
subject lay closely within his mental grasp, and well 
arranged. He reminded the southern Whigs what I 
it cost their northern friends, under the pressure of a I 
growing public opinion, to maintain the integrity of 1 
their common party, to which was mainly due the I 
prosperity of the country, and upon which its de- 
pendence to arrest misrule entirely rested. He then 
turned to the authors of the new measure, received | 
everywhere with indignant surprise, terror and hor- 
ror. He demanded to know what visitation they ] 
had enjoyed : what new light had reached them hid- 
den from the world, as to the effect of the compro- , 
mise of 1850 upon that of 1820 ? He went over with 
the later, showed its constant reference to the older 
as subsisting, and which its framers with studious 
care did their best to respect, but which it was now 
found they had entirely abrogated in spite of them- 
selves. A hard, well-considered, fixed enactment of 
congress, solemnly passed, recognized by the nation 
and world, had been repealed by an abstract principUy 
recently discovered in other legislation. This he un> 




sparingly ridiculed. Douglas explained and restated. 
Wade reiterated with scorn and contempt. 

It was said that in adjusting boundaries, New 
Mexico, a territory under protection of the acts of 

■ 1820, had been slightly cut into, and thereupon it is 
now proclaimed that the acts of 1820 were repealed 
as to the whole, notwithstanding the declaration of 
the New Mexican act that it did no such thing. 

■ Two owners of adjoining land re-run their lines. It 
is found that A has by this received an inconsiderable 
slip of B's domain, and thereupon A claims that both 
parties have recognized a principle which has abro- 
gated, repealed B's title to the whole, and all A has 
to do is to take possession of the whole of it. He 
showed the effect upon the northern immigration of 
the presence of slavery in any region. No northern 
man, no foreign bom, migrated to a slave state. A 
free man would not make his home in the tainted re- 

Igion of slave quarters, No freeman would labor by 
the side of one degraded by being the mere chattel of 
another. The work of a slave was servile, because 
done by a stave. No free man would share in it. 
He was severe on Dixon, a pupil and the successor 
of the great Clay, whose last work he was impiously 
rending. While going on, Dixon and Butler of 
South Carohna were noisily talking, after the fashion 
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of the south. Butler said Wade believed in the dec- 
laration of July 4, which made the slave his equal, 
and why should not equals work side by side? 
Wade caught it up with a flash. Dixon wished to 
know if he might ask him a question. He replied 
that he would cheerfully permit him and his associ- 
ate (Butler) to ask him any question. Dixon wanted 
to know if he believed the slave was the equal of 
a free man. Wade told him he believed he was the 
bom equal of any man. " By the law of God Al- 
mighty your slave is your equal, and so you will find 
Out at the day of judgment, though probably not be- 
fore, at your rate of progress, " was his reply. 

This brought up slavery directly, and he rapidly , 
sketched its effects on the people and country, which 
he illustrated by a graphic drawing of Virginia, and 
it was proposed to thus Africanize the whole of the 
new great territory after the Virginian pattern. He 
warned all parties north and south that this would 
never be submitted to. He thought alt compromises 
were mistakes ; wiser men thought differently, and 
made them. He acquiesced in them. With this m- 
stznce oi punic faith, there never would be another, 
there never should be another. This ruthless disre- 
gard of the compromise of 1820 left that of 1850 
open to assault. Let the slaveholder beware I 
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He began without formal opening and finished 

llh no prepared phrases. He was strong, brave, 
impressive, and listened to with profound attention. 

The speech, as a whole, was one of the best speci- 
mens of the strong, plain, direct, vigorous putting 
of things by the clear, hard-headed, honest intellect 
of the New England type, to be found in the records 
of congress, and did much to strengthen Mr. Wade 
in the senate and through the country. It admon- 
ished men to beware of a close struggle, where fibrous 
pluck, hard muscle and manhood would tell. 

The debate ran on, all the senators took voice in it, 
and on the morning of the fourth of March, as the 
gray outer light mingled with the lights of the senate 
chamber, the vote was taken. Houston of Texas 
closed the debate with a strong speech against the 
bill. It passed — thirty-seven for to fourteen against 
it, and salvos of cannon, as on the passage of the ten 
million Texas bill in Ihe house, advertised the still 
sleeping city of the deed. Pearce of Maryland, even 
Clayton, who had voted for the Wilmot proviso, 
voted for it John Bell stood with Houston against 
it. It was carried through the corridors across the 
rotunda to the house, where after nearly three 
months of stormy debates, the cannon again an- 
nounced its passage. One hundred and fourteen 
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voted for, and one hundred against it. Forty-four 
northern Democrats voted against it; no northern 
Whig voted for it. Seven southern Whigs voted 
against it, and three southern Democrats, Houston, 
Thomas Hart Benton* and John S. Millson of Vir- 
ginia-t 

George E. Badger of North Carolina was an able 
man, a facile speaker, and, like many such men. took 
much oral exercise standing. In the Nebraska de- 
bate he made a pathetic, moving appeal to the oppo i 
nents of the bill — personal really. He described 
himself as wishing to emigrate to the new territory, 
and carry his old colored mammy with him — the 
woman who had nursed him in infancy and child- 
hood, and whom he loved as a real mother — and he ' 
could not take her. The enemies of this benevolent 
measure forbade him. "We are willing you should ; 
take the old lady there — " interrupted Wade, "we ' 
are afraid you' U sell her when you get Iter there." It ' 

L settled the tender senator, followed as it was by a I 
universal roar of laughter. He made an ineffective 
died 
+J 
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Colonel Benton passed from public life wilh that congresx. He 
voted his remajaing years to his woih— ' Thirty jreare in (be Senate.' and 
died al Washingion, April lo, 1838, at seventy-six. 

tjohn S, Millson was re-eleeted to the (hlrty-tounh, thMj-Gflh ai 
tUttj-iixIh congresses, was steadily deroled to Ifae Union, and died Bt ' 
Noifolk, hU native city. Febniaiy 36. 1873. 
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effort to recover, and closed most abruptly. It was 
one of those stinging things that reduce an issue to a 
killing point, that precludes reply, escape or farther 
ajgumcnt.* 

The session ran on till August 7, when the mis- 
rulers returned to meet their still amazed and indig- 
nant constituencies. 

I have now with much breadth traced my Feeding 
Hills boy to a prominent, soon to be a leading posi- 
tion in the senate, where his history is part of the 
history of his time, I have also rapidly sketched the 
rise and progress of the great stru^les against slavery, 
to the passage of the Kansas -Nebraska act, when 
its history becomes the history of the country. 
My theme must now be subjected to a more rapid 
treatment, a more condensed grouping of events and 
men. 

*Tbe late Judge Jerry BUckalirariipokeofthisas themost eflecUire 
ani^ blow ever deall a man, a came, or an argumeol, in ibe hiitorf of 

congress. It was rare, he said, that llie coDditions for sucti a reply could 
exist, and rarer slill Ihsl a man was present equal to making tl. To fully 
appredale it tcqoires a study of the whole field and an apprehension of tU 
Ihe facion loTotved. 
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F. came to remain. Everett's time would be limited. 
Thomas Hart Benton reappeared in this congress as 
a representative in the house. 

Prince Charming sent his first annua! message to 
the Thirty-third congress on its second day. Full of 
gay promise, he declared that no prominence should 
be given to any subject set at rest by the compromise 
acts. The past should only be recurred to for 
admonition and wisdom, "That this repose is to 
suffer no shock during my official term, if I have 
power to avert it, those who placed me here may be 
assured." 

This was December 6, January 4, Mr. Douglas 
introduced the Nebraska bill " ' and all our woes, " 
Mr. Pierce's supporters had large majorities in both 
houses ! What did he mean ? 

The bill did not in terms repeal the Missouri C( 
promise of 1820, that Mr. Douglas said, in his ac- 
companying report, would disturb the late settlement 
— nice causist! He did, however, report a section 
declaratory of the meaning of his bilL First, all 
questions of slavery in the territories and states to 
be settled by the inhabitants ; second, all questions 
involving slavery to be adjudged by the local courts, 
with right of appeal to the supreme court of the 
United States ; third, the fugitive slave act should be 
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extended to the territories. On the sixteenth of 
January, Dixon, Whig senator from Kentucky, gave 
notice that he would move an amendment repealing 
the Missouri Compromise directly. Of course, Mr. 
Pierce was not responsible for him. 

Mr. Douglas was not inventive, but quick to avail 
himself of a suggestion. Some one advanced the 
idea that the compromise of 1850 suspended that of 
1820. Mr. Douglas seized upon this, brought in a 
new amendment and report, based on this " new and 
useful " discovery. In his amendment occurs the 
famous declaration — " this does not legislate slavery 
into the territory or out of it," etc. — which Colonel 
Benton described as " a section with a stump speech 
in its belly. " The amendment divided the territory 
into Nebraska and Kansas. 

The American world took alarm. The Freesoilers 
were the first to take effective action. They promptly 
issued one of the ablest addresses — terse, compact, 
vigorous — ever issued by representatives to a con- 
stituency. It contains internal evidence of being 
largely the work of Mr. Chase, written with the aid 
of a paper prepared by Mr. Giddings, whose hand 
is very apparent in it, It was signed by Giddings, 
Chase, Sumner, Edward Wade and Gerret Smith, 
then in the house, and DeWitt of Massachusetts. 
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It was printed in every leading paper in the nor^, 
and fixed public opinion unalterably against the 
bill. This publication appeared January 23 and 24.* 

Mr. Pierce's oi^an, the Uniotty replied that tiie 
Democracy was resolved, and the President would 
provide for all the senators and representatives who 
perished in this cause. 

On the thirtieth of January, the day named to 
take up the bill, Mr. Douglas in stormy wrath, fell 
abusively upon Mr. Chase as responsible for the 
address. With flashing face the Ohio senator con- 
fronted and threw his imputation of misconduct 
back. Douglas retorted that he had made false 
statements. The president called him to order. 
Chase said he should be answered. Later, Wade 
interrupted him and he answered civilly. Douglas' 
speech was an arraignment of the address and its 
authors. 

Mr. Chase was fully wrought up, and his reply 
was most effective and happy. It appeared that 
originally the address was intended for Ohio only, 
and in its then form was signed by Senator Wade. 
Before issued, its originators changed the form and 
put it forth as from the Independent Democrats, 
when they omitted Mr. Wade's name. Mr. Wade 

■ Mr. Hale lott hii seal and was id N«w Yotk dlf ptsctidng law. 
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arose and confirmed this, and emphatically endorsed 
every word of it. Mr. Sumner got a moment to ac- 
knowledge his signature, and declared his purpose at 
an early day to establish its entire verity. Mr. Sew- 
ard moved the adjournment that day. There was a 
spirited and angry exchange of personalities between 
the Ohio and Illinois senators the next day, in which 
both were called to order. Whatever may have been 
their relations, this was the end of amity. Mr. 
Chase finally had great deliverance on the fourth of 
February — speaking two and a half hours. Ohio 
had given the largest direct vote again.st slavery. 
She had taken decided lead against the Nebraska 
bill. Her senior senator, as longer in the service, 
spoke on the fourth. On the sixth he was followed 
by her second champion, who declared that his col- 
league had left not even a dust of Douglas. 

It is to be remembered that the region then 
vaguely called Nebraska was what was left of the 
Louisiana purchase, north of thirty-six degrees and 
thirty minutes, extending to the dividing line with 
England, and from the west line of the states to the 
comb of the Rocky mountains. 

Here is a territory as large as an empire," said 
Mr. Wade — " as large as all the free states — pure as 
nature and beautiful as the garden of God." The area 
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equaled alt the free states with Virginia added. He 
began with modest self-depreciation, quite com- 1 
mon in really diffident men, but of doubtful taste, 
and launched upon his theme. Evidently the whole j 
subject lay closely within his mental grasp, and well 
arranged. He reminded the southern Whigs what 
it cost their northern friends, under the pressure of a | 
growing public opinion, to maintain the integrity of 1 
their common party, to which was mainly due the 1 
prosperity of the country, and upon which its de- 
pendence to arrest misrule entirely rested. He then I 
turned to the authors of the new measure, received | 
everywhere with indignant surprise, terror and hor- 
ror. He demanded to know what visitation they 
had enjoyed : what new light had reached them hid- | 
den from the world, as to the effect of the compro- | 
mtse of 1850 upon that of 1820? He went over with j 
the later, showed its constant reference to the older , 
as subsisting, and which its framers with studious 
care did their best to respect, but which it was now 
found they had entirely abrogated in spite of them- , 
selves. A hard, well-considered, fixed enactment of 
congress, solemnly passed, recognized by the nation 
and world, had been repealed by an abstract principle, 
recently discovered in other legislation. This he un- | 
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sparingly ridiculed, Douglas explained and restated. 
Wade reiterated with scorn and contempt. 

It was said that in adjusting boundaries. New 
Mexico, a territory under protection of the acts of 
1820, had been slightly cut into, and thereupon it is 
I' proclaimed that the acts of 1820 were repealed 
as to the whole, notwithstanding the declaration of 
the New Mexican act that it did no such thing. 
Two owners of adjoining land re-run their lines. It 
is found that A has by this received an inconsiderable 
slip of B's domain, and thereupon A claims that both 
parties have recognized a principle which has abro- 
gated, repealed B's title to the whole, and all A has 
to do is to take possession of the whole of it. He 
showed the effect upon the northern immigration of 
the presence of slavery in any region. No northern 
man, no foreign bom, migrated to a slave state. A 
free man would not make his home in the tainted re- 
gion of slave quarters. No freeman would labor by 
the side of one degraded by being the mere cha:tel of 
another. The work of a slave was servile, because 
done by a slave. No free man would share in it 

He was severe on Dixon, a pupil and the successor 
of the great Clay, whose last work he was impiously 
rending. While going on, Dixon and Butler of 
South Carolina were noisily talking, after the fashion 
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of the south, Butler said Wade believed in the dec- 
laration of July 4, which made the slave his equal, 
and why should not equals work side by side ? 
Wade caught it up with a flash. Dixon wished to 
know if he might ask him a question. He replied 
that he would cheerfully permit him and his associ- 
ate (Butler) to ask him any question, Dixon wanted 
to know if he believed the slave was the equal of 
a free man. Wade told him he believed he was the 
bom equal of any man. " By the law of God Al- 
mighty your slave is your equal, and so you will find 
out at the day of judgment, though probably not be- 
fore, at your rate of progress, " was his reply. 

This brought up slavery directly, and he rapidly 
sketched its effects on the people and country, which 
he illustrated by a graphic drawing of Virginia, and 
it was proposed to thus Africanize the whole of the 
new great territory after the Virginian pattern. He 
warned all parties north and south that this would 
never be submitted to. He thought all compromises 
were mistakes ; wiser men thought differently, and 
made them. He acquiesced in them. With this in- 
stance of ^«niV/fl//A, there never would be another, 
there never should be another. This ruthless disre- 
gard of the compromise of 1S20 left that of 1850 
open to assault. Let the slaveholder beware I 
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He began without formal opening and finished 
with no prepared phrases. He was strong, brave, 
impressive, and listened to with profound attention. 

The speech, as a whole, was one of the best speci- 
mens of the strong, plain, direct, vigorous putting 
of things by the clear, hard-headed, honest intellect 
of the New England type, to be found in the records 
of congress, and did much to strengthen Mr. Wade 
in the senate and through the country. It admon- 
ished men to beware of a close struggle, where fibrous 
pluck, hard muscle and manhood would tell. 

The debate ran on, all the senators took voice in it, 
and on the morning of the fourth of March, as the 
gray outer light mingled with the lights of the senate 
chamber, the vote was taken. Houston of Texas 
closed the debate with a strong speech against the 
bill. It passed — thirty-seven for to fourteen against 
it, and salvos of cannon, as on the passage of the ten 
million Texas bill in the house, advertised the still 
sleeping city of the deed. Pearce of Maryland, even 
Clayton, who had voted for the Wilmot proviso, 
* voted for it John Bell stood with Houston against 
it. It was carried through the corridors across the 
rotunda to the house, where after nearly three 
months of stormy debates, the cannon again an- 
nounced its passage. One hundred and fourteen 
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voted for, and one hundred against it. Forty-four 
northern Democrats voted against it; no northern 
Whig voted for it. Seven southern Whigs voted 
against it, and three southern Democrats, Houston, 
Thomas Hart Benton* and John S. Millson of Vir- 
ginia.t I 

Geoige E. Badger of North Carolina was an able ' 
man, a facile speaker, and, like many such men, took 
much oral exercise standing. In the Nebraska de- 
bate he made a pathetic, moving appeal to the oppo- . 
nents of the bill — personal really. He described ' 
himself as wishing to emigrate to the new territory, 
and carry his old colored mammy with him — the 
woman who had nursed him in infancy and child- 
hood, and whom he loved as a real mother — and he 
could not take her. The enemies of this benevolent 
measure forbade him. "We are willing you should 
take the old lady there — " interrupted Wade, "we 
are afraid you'Usell her whenyou get lur there." It , 
settled the tender senator, followed as it was by a 
universal roar of laughter. He made an ineffective 

* Coloael Benton passed from public life wilb that congress. He de- 
voted his remaJaiDg years to his work — ■ Thirty years in Uw Senate.' and 
died at Washington, April lo, 1858, at sevcniy-iii. 

t John S. Millson was re-elected to the thiny-tounfa, thiny-Mh and , 
Ihltty-iiilh congresses, was steadily devoted to the UdIod. and died at 
Norfolk, hli native city. Febninry 06, 1S73. 
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eflfort to recover, and closed most abruptly. It was 
one of those stinging things that reduce an issue to a 
killing point, that precludes reply, escape or farther 
argument.* 

The session ran on till August 7, when the mis- 
rulers returned to meet their still amazed and indig- 
nant constituencies. 

I have now with much breadth traced my Feeding 
Hills boy to a prominent, soon to be a leading posi- 
tion in the senate, where his history is part of the 
history of his time. I have also rapidly sketched the 
rise and progress of the great struggles against slavery, 
to the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act, when 
its history becomes the history of the country. 
My theme must now be subjected to a more rapid 
treatment, a more condensed grouping of events and 
, men. 

" Tbe late Jodgt Jerry Black alw^yi ipoke of Ihis as the most effectLve 
BHCle Uow ever dealt ■ man, a cause, or an argunieiil. in ibe histoiy oT 
(XJDgfEM. It wu rare, he said, that the cooditions foi sucli a reply could 
eiist, and rircr still ihat a man was present equal lo making ii. To fiiDr 
appnciale ll requires a study of the whole field and on apprebensioii ofall 
Ibe factors iarolved. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SlniBEle on Kansas Soil— Seven Yeara' War.— Thirty-fourth CongreM.— 
Sumner Assaullcd.— Slidell. — Douglas. — Toombs Approves. — Is de- 
nounced by Wade.— Dr. Welling's Accounl.- Wade and Toombs. — 

Wade and Clayton. — Burlingame and Brooks 1856 Presidential Eleo- 

lion.— Fremont —Buchanan.— Dnd Scotl,— Thirly-Efth Congress. — 
Wade's Position. —Cuba. —Homestead Bill, —Seward. — Wade.— 
Toombs. — Unconscious Preparation. — Thirty-aiith Congress. — Haiper't 
Ferry.— lis Invesiigaiion. — Wade's Speeches. — John Sherman. ^5oiith- 
em Departure. — 1860.— The Popular Vote.— The Pryor-Polier Episode 

WHATEVER may be the faiths of men, there 
are no indications of God in the affairs of 
modern nations or peoples. That their moral quali- 
ties, alike of men and methods, do directly work in 
the line of the elevation or depression of a people, 
carry them forward or backward, is abundantly appa- 
rent without the supposed agency of an overruling 
Providence. A religious faith influences only as it 
helps to form individual character. 

One of the most potent of human forces, the ruler 
who takes no account of it, is reckless or badly 
equipped. The profoundly religious man who ac- , 
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L knowledges his daily obligation to a higher power, 
I will see God in the affairs of men, whether his rulers 
I take account of it or not. That faith in God, whether 
I enlightened or merely blind, had a large share in the 
I causes of the great pending revolution is too obvious 
F for proof, as its influence was too subtle to be segre- 
gated and discussed, even by a historian of philosoph- 
ical tendency. In the great congressional struggle 
just closed — interrupted for a day really — the most 
striking phenomenon was the memorial of the three 
thousand New England clergy, presented in the sen- 
ate by Mr. Everett. That it made a profound and 
wide, probably a lasting impression, is undoubtedly 
true. It was at once debated, denounced and de- 
I fcrred to. That it called forth countervailing clerical 
I labors on the part of the southern pastorate was 
I well-known. That men usually manage to believe 
E what they wish to be true, is a law of the human 
' mind, and the peoples of both sides were uncon- 
sciously prepared to secure the aid of the God they 
severally worshiped, when his help would be most 
needed. 
Just when the southern leaders formed the resolu- 
^_ tion of secession is not known. The idea was long 
^B a familiar one. They lost in the admission of Call- 
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thing gained by the north. That they hoped to re> I 
gain the lost balance in the senate by new statesi 
carved from Nebraska, won from the north, 
questioned. Failing with a connecting slave state,! 
Kansas, California would secede with them. True«] 
so long as the Democracy of that hemisphet 
false to their position as northern freemen, they were " 
safe. They were soon to see Douglas repudiated i 
Illinois and Cass in Michigan. True, the besotted 
Whigs would aid in ridding them of Chase in Ohi 
for the time. The struggle would be for the fintfl 
possession of Kansas. They formed their "Social 
Bands," " Blue Lodges " and "Sons of the South,' 
gathered up two or three hundred slaves and crossed 
the Missouri in the spring of 1854. The north wai 
astir with her " Emigrant aid societies," and later hei 
Springfield rifles. Of all the forms of human associar " 
tion, slaveholders are the feeblest of colonizers. la 
but one, the old way of the barbarians, was the do- 
minion of Kansas possible to them. They must % 
in a body — a whole people — abandon their anciei 
seats, take homes and hovels, leave their older do* ' 
main a solitude and thus secure the new. Of all 
forms of property in the wide, empty plains, slaves 
would be the least certain the most fugacious 1 
yond the utmost reach of fugitive slave laws. 
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, Pierce at once appointed A. H. Reeder, "a sound, 

I national, constitutional, Conservative Democrat " — it 
took a good many adjectives then to name a Pierce 

\ Democrat — governor of Kansas. He was an upright 
man. He ordered an election. The wild riders and 

' raiders of Missouri camped in Kansas, elected them- 
selves, assembled in legislature, and made it felony 
to deny the divine existence of slavery in Kansas. 
Reeder repudiated their legislature and vetoed all 
tfieir bills. Pierce repudiated and vetoed him, and 
sent Wilson Shannon — mellifluous name — to misrule 
in his stead. I am only to send the younger genera- 
tion to read up the tragedy of Kansas — "Bleeding 
Kansas " as the Democrats derisively called it.* 

The transition period intervening between the fall 
of the Whig party and the rise of the Republican was 
L brief. The southern wing disappeared in the Demo- 
I cratic. The northern reappeared in the Republican, 
save a few fossiUzed and very respectable elderly men, 
known as Silver Grays of the John Bell and Edward 
Everett school, f That short time was one of con- 

'Thcj will find ibe laleil. an admirable accouTil of it, in Profeuor I«v- 
U W. Spring's '- Kansas." qF Houghton. Ml fJUa & Conipan]r'<i, 'Ameri- 
CommoDweallhs.' recenily published. 

A Silver Gray Whig was aplly describi 
L Bcntlenian wtio look ihe Nalioital IntilUgtn 
II braady >nd voted Ihe DemocrBlii! t 
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ventions, arrangements, fusions and the reign < 
Knownothings north, and which extended into the 
south, where it was under the lead of Henry Winter 
Davis, Humphrey Marshall, and the alway melan- 
choly Horace Maynard. Its leaders north were man/rj 
Its stay was so brief that it would be now uselesst 
and difficult to identify them.* They were largely 
the disappointed — the failures of the old parties, of 
course. A successful man never leaves his party or 
fiighs for a new one. Nor does a successful party di»-4 
solve. A new question sometimes arises to which I 
existing parties are unequal. If of pressing moment, 
it makes for itself a new party; when the remnants 
of the old unite against it. There never can be but _ 
two. This was a time of many factions, ere new forma^^B 
tions appear with crystallization and growth. Thls'l 
was such a period of our National history, of which! 
some thoughtful man will sometime give us a mostl 
interesting study, which will involve the law of thel 
rise, rule and fall of political parties. Our history! 
is rich with the material. 

Mr. Chase failing of reelection to the senate was! 

* Calkd lUelT the American patly. As one sung of the aatomn lea 
"III hold is frail, lis slay is brief ; 
Restless and quick to pass awjy," 

— WHS I Saulkcm Sua. 
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nominated by a Fusion body and elected governor of 

Ohio by over fifteen thousand in 1855. A statecon- 

■Vention of Michigan first took the old name Republi- 

lean, assumed by the first National convention at Phil 

adelphia in 1S56. 

Meantime another Presidential election was ap- 
proaching and Florizell, the President, must "face a 
frowning world," and as so many men of his brief 
day had, will find himself utterly devoured by the re- 
I lentless power he so weakly and willingly served — 
I men who learned nothing from what they saw and 
who, save as examples, did not survive their ex- 
periences. 

Some new names appeared in the Thirty-fourth 

I'COngress. The most conspicuous in the senate were 

pLyman Trumbull from Illinois and Henry WiUson 

[■of Massachusetts. J. J, Crittenden reappeared, as 

[ did Mr, Hale. Ohio contributed not only a new sen- 

I ator, Pugh, but John Sherman, John A. Bingham, 

r Samuel Galloway and Philemon Bliss to the house, 

which now had the three historic brothers Washburn 

from three states. Francis E. Spinner and Justin S. 

Morrill both appeared there for the first time, as did 

Colfax. Preston S. Brooks was there from South 

^k Carolina — was in the last house. Anson Burlingame 
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ton. That was the house which elected N. P. Banka* I 
speaker after a protracted struggle. He was voted ] 
for exclusively by the north ; not a southern vote 
was cast for him. This was the first purely sec- i 
tional election. As in the greater ensuing Presidcn- ' 
tial elections, the south refused to vote for either 
northern candidate, and made this refusal a pretext I 
for denouncing the elections as sectional. 

The first thing now was " Bleeding Kansas." 
Hitherto the great ulcer had produced irritations, ] 
sores, erruptions in various other parts and fonns. 
The presence of the slave was everywhere, and every- 
where north it was offensive. It had now trans- | 
planted itself north. The feet of nearly three hun- 
dred slaves were burning the soil of Kansas, profan- 
ing her bosom and polluting her air. Henceforth | 
she was the one cause, the field of strife. As fared | 
slavery in Kansas, so fares slavery in the Republic. I 

■ ' Who foremosl sbeds > foem»n'i life, 
Th>[ p<my coDqucn ia ih« tulfe," 

though none foresaw it 

Kansas of the many constitutions — four, at least, 

" Bonks entered the Thirty-lbu-d coogreas as a coalition Democral, i 
llie picwnl u a Kaownolhltig. Had bee a speaker of the MasMchoietta 
boose of RpKteatBtlves, and president of bei 
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voted upon by her people, and others, including that 
of Lecompton, the pure product of slavery, which 
■were finally submitted. She was the one thing to 
dissolve and reconstruct parties north, solidify the 
south, create and destroy men, strip the thin veneer- 
ing of civilization from slaveholders, their servitorb 
and lackeys in congress, convert and conduct the two 
sections to armed hosts confronting each other in 
war actuaL 

The bondmen's masters who spught by outrages to 
possess the youngest of the daughters, were strangled 
by her, sustained as she was by her northern sisters, 
and she took her proper place with them under the 
Wyandotte constitution, January 29, i86l, seven 
years and a few days from the fatal introduction of 
the Nebraska bill by Stephen A. Douglas — seven 
years of chronic war thus initiated, to serve the vul- 
gar ambition of an arrant demagogue, was the fitting, 
educating process leading up to the contest instantly 
to follow, which yet no one saw or suspected. 

A rapid survey, a glance at some of the incidents 
and salient points of this contest, with which Mr. 
Wade was personally connected, must be taken. 

Kansas, as stated, became the subject of stormy de- 
bates in both houses, in the course of which Butler 
of South Carolina — who to his graces as a chivalrous 
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Carolinian often added the inspiration of wine, 
distilled spirits and of vulgar whiskey — made 
speech quite under the usual elevating influence. 
The southerners were so accustomed to vituperative 
abuse of the north and its delegates, that they were 
unconscious of the force of the terms and manner they 
indulged in. Butler made a bad exhibition of him- 
self, "scattering the loose expectoration of his 
speech," as Sumner described it, over his person, 
desk and surroundings. Some time elapsed whea< 
Sumner, in the fullness of his own time and prepara^i 
tion, also discussed Kansas, under which head, as all 
on both sides had done, he discussed the whole sub- 
ject of slavery, and for quite the first time dealt with 
slaveholders and their bearing in the senate ad Aomi^ 
nem. In the course of his speech hemade contempt- 
uous — not unjust — references to Senator Butler and 
his performance. It was a graphic, condensed, painfuti 
speech.* 

At the recess the northern senators went out, leal 



* It ii sail] ibal both Wade aad Seward rtgrctled [he penooal atuck- 
at much of ihe speech. It was said also, and among Republicans, IbU 
Somoer was dijsalisfied with bis position berorc tbe couDtrr. and thU 
(his lent billemess and acricnon}' lo his speech of thai tweniy-secoad of 
Maj. Il cenitinl)' was (he most awful philippic ever pronounced against 
slavery, Bud in ihe senator's thunderous voice and 
der that its effect was So maddening on the cbionic exacerbated . 
en BlMl theii allies. 
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ing Sumner in his seat, with many of the southerners 
sitting about him — as if the whole thing was not over, 
when Preston S. Brooks of South Carolina, a kins- 
man of Butler, approached him, bent over his writ- 
ing desk and dealt him a heavy and stunning blow 
upon the head with a stout cane. Sumner was in 
his prime, and, though a student, was of large mould, 
healthy, and must have had great strength. With 
one mighty, instinctive effort he wrenched the solid 
oaken desk from its fastenings, nearly gained his feet, 
when a second furious blow felled him, where his 
cowardly assailant continued to beat him until he 
shattered his heavy bludgeon. Toombs and other 
southern senators were near. Douglas was not re- 
mote. Not a man went to his rescue or made sign 
or note of disapproval. The senate chamber was a 
part of Kansas. E. B. Morgan of Aurora, New 
York — of the house — happened to enter the senate 
chamber and ran to the nearly insensible, bleeding 
man's aid, when Brooks prudently desisted. Sumner 
was borne out from the presence of his scowling, re- 
joicing foes. What they said to each other after he 
departed was never reported. Brooks made the 
only reply to him ever attempted in the senate. 

On the next day a committee of five was raised by 
ballot in the senate, consisting of Pearce of Mary- 
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land, Cass, Alien, Dodge and Geyer — all Democrat^ I 
all enemies. Mr. Cass had the smallest number < 
votes. Mr. Pearce reported without much delay. 
The assault was by a member of the house. Thefl 
senate was without jurisdiction. There was a studi 
ous silence of the quality of the act, though com 
mitted in the senate chamber during a session, an<t 
in the presence of many senators — a silence sufficient- 
ly expressive. A pure negative pregnant, of the old 
lawyers, not misunderstood. Nor did the committ 
intend that it should be. The house promptly sentj 
Mr. Brooks to a committee. Mr. Sumner's deposi- ' 
tion was taken at his lodgings. The publication of 
it called out explanation on the part of Messrs, Slidell, 
Douglas, Toombs and Butler. The severest condeno 
nation of these men rests on the page of the Ghi 
which preserves their preconsidered Statements. Mr. ' 
Slidell denied the statement that he was in the sen- 
ate chamber at the instant. In a room adjoining a 
page rushed in and said Mr. Brooks was beating Mr.^ 
Sumner. He had no interest in the Massachusetts 
senator. Later the boy came back and said it was " 
over, and he went out, saw Mr. Sumner borne by 
him — was the substance in very many words, con- 
trived to express satisfaction without declaring il 
most humiliating to an American was the column < 
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f "words uttered by Douglas.* He said he was presentj 
knew Brooks assaulted Sumner; a crowd gathered 
about them, and he could not see exactly what oc- 
curred, and soon went out. The bold, bad Toombs, 
referred to by Slidell, corroborated him. Said he 
was present, saw the whole transaction, and approved 
it. Four lines give his speech. Space too much. 
Wade arose within arm's length of the savage, face 

. livid, eyes flashing, hands clenched : 

I Mr. President— It is impossible for me to sit stiUand hear tbe prindplei 
f Biioouiiccd vhicb I have now beird here. 1 know nolhicg, say nothing 
of the Ibcis involved. I am here in a lean minority. Not a liftb of tbe 
laiate enlenaic my views. They aie very ucpopuliir here ; but when I 
bear it xuied on ihe floor of ibe senale. thai an assaisin-liie, cauardly at- 
Uck baa been made on ui unarmed man, powerless to defend himself — 
wax stricken with a strong hand, and almost murdered, and that tucfa at- 
tacks are approved by seoiilors, il becomes a question of Interest (o us all, 
and especially Id Ihe minority. It is true that a brave man may not be 
able to defend himself againsl such an ailock. A brave man may be over- 
powered by numbers on Ibis floor, but sir, overborne or not. live or die, I 
will vindicate the right and liberty of debate and tbe freedom of discussion 
upon this floor, so long as I live. If tbe principle now here announced 
prevail, let us come armed for the contest, and although you are four t9 
om I AkI HERE TO MEET vou. God koows a man can die In no better 
cause than io Ibe vindication of Ihe right of debate on this floor, and I 

* Il is impossible almost to find Douglas anywhere in the Glatt where 
be appears to advantage. 1 know It is said he redeemed hin^selfin r86t: 
■o Icl il stand, Whal was lefl for him— repudiated nonh, maltreated 
Mutb ? He doubtless (elt tbe ning of humiliation and resentment. He 
WkS not needed. He received twelve electoral votes In i860, and died 
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only Bslc ir the majoiiir approve the aonouncenient madF. make il a pan 
□four partiamciitary law. that we ma; understand it.* 

Washington, May 6, iBa6, 
My Dbak Mr. Riddle:— Many thanks for a copy of ihe April number 
o( the MagaiJno of Weileni History. CDntainiiig the contribution ol your 
InterestinK biography of " Brave Ben Wade." I have read this Ensiallment 
with Ihe greatest curiosity and intcreil, because the earlier pan of it relatei 
to the lime when, as an enthusiastic boy shouting for "old Tippecanoe." 
I Gm began lo watch Ihe drift of American politics. And that faumorou 
speech of Tom Corwin, " Ihe user-up of Crary," as Ihe boys loved ti 
bim in 1340 ! Why, 1 coutd then repeat whole paragraphs of il for the 
confusion of the Van Buren boys in the Trenion academy, where I wat 
preparing for college. 

I shall never forge! (he defiant altitude of Mr. Wade in the senate of the 
United Slates a few days after ihe assault of Brooks on Senator Sumnet. 
In the course of some "personal explanations " made by Senator Slidell. 
and others who had witnessed (hat ontrage, Toombs of Georgia openly 
■vowed Ihal he had wituesied Ihe assault, and (hat he affrmtd it, laet. 
This was more than Wade could stand. I can see him now as he rose in 
his place, while Toombs was in the act of silting down— his sea[ was veiy 
near to that of Toombs— and he began at once, wilh great vehemence of 
speech, lo throw down Ihe gage of personal combal, then and Ihere (o the 
■outbern senators, if the bludgeon was lo be their weapon of arguneni in 
thai stage of the controversy. AUemaiely rising on the tips of his t>ooM 
and sinking with all his weight on his heels, he thundered defiance a 
with voice and eye as he gave emphasis to his periods wilh his sturdy Est 
pounding on Ihe desk before him. Turoiag 10 Toombs he exclaimed: 
"tf the principle now announced here is 10 prevail, lei us come armed Ug 

" Real lightning— God's article— bad never before flashed in the sc 
chamber and struck senators in their cunile chairs. 1 am permitted b( 
to give a private note of James C. Welling. LL. D., president of Coluffl* I 
luan college, distinguished for scholarship and an accomplished bisiorical < 
writer. I am glad 10 have a graphic accouni of Ihe some by such al 
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\ combOiI, ODd although you are Tour I 

; vct7 air of [he scdbIc chamber was l^ 

The fiery speaker casl a withering look 

senl. yet that Ihrasanical slaiesman did □< 

Bui I am trenching on an episode in tb< 

jou can do better justice in all its a.<peci 

pauling long enough lo repeal Ihe thanks, with wbich I 

Riddle, 

Very iruly yours, 

Jakes C. Weixino, 



Senator Wade lo whieb 

I will forbear, simply 

my dear Mr, 



Aa Dr. Welling advis 



I me the Gi(At index containi no 
I by going through the Gleit bodily. 



The world held its breath or drew it with tremors. 
Here were the sons of chivalry defied with the terms 
assassin and cowardly, apphed by a man of the north. 
It was known that he was of heroic descent. Of 
course it devolved on Toombs to call him to ac- 
count* 

•James WatsoT Webb, founder of the once great Couritr and Eh- 
giiirtr. who had an aHair with Tom Marshall, a friend and admirer of 
Wade's, sought htm, in company with J, A, Griggs of Ohio, another 
friend and admirer, the evening after the speeches, to be of sexiice if re- 
quired. They found him in his usual pleasant stale, and Colonel Webb 
was amaied that no challenge bad been received. He was certain Tooipbs 
bad been in council with bis Friends, who would require it of him. He 
wished to know his intentions if one came. Wade said his constituents to 
* man, perhaps, were opposed lo (he code. This was his affair. It was 
BQ exceptional lime. In his judgment nothing could be more salutary 
than (he firm punishment of one of these southern braggarts. He was 
uked whai would be his terras. He repUed, "The rifle and thirty paces." 
determined ; was a dead shot, and bad his rifle in the city. 
His position was painful lo the last degree. He betrayed no signs of il 
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Mr. Wade's personal matter with Senator Clayton 
occurred this session. It grew out of all fruitful Kan- 
sas, on which the Delawareian made a speech. Mr. 
Wade detected matter reflecting upon himself per- 
sonally, which he was sure had not been spoken. On 
reference to the reporter, who had not destroyed his ' 
character notes, his suspicion was confirmed. He ' 
quietly called the senator's attention to it, and, fail- 
ing to have the matter set right, took notice of it in 
a way to provoke much comment. It is said the J 
diplomatic senator had the address to ascertain how ] 
an invitation to the field would be received by this ] 
descendant of the Puritans. The result did not in- 
cline him to send a missive. The matter lingered ] 
with a flavor in the atmosphere. Mr. Clayton found .1 
an opening to an interview, in which Wade good- I 



The few tntimales about him expected a meetine, and iua\ to the Eoalh- 1 
eiD. They sojd, " Pin a paper lo Toombs' bosom the siu of a quarter 1 
coin and Wade's bullet would cenainl)' cut it." The oeil and the \ 
day passed and no call. On Ihe third both were in their seals. Toonibt I 
leached bis band over and placed it on Wade's shoulder saying ; "Wftde, 'J 
what is tbe use of two men malting damned fools of Ihemseli-ea ?" 

"None at all — but it is the misfortune of some men thai they can't ' 
it," was (he good-humored reply ; and they were really good ftieadi from ] 

Toombs boasted iu the senate of being "as good a rebel as ever spranc I 
from revolutionaiy loitis." He was at feud with JeSerson Davis, and ] 
made small Ggure after leaving the senate — one of the few blustering n 
of taj (teal ability. His death occurred recently. 




naturedly said that " it ought to be regarded as barred 
by the statute of limitations." Mr. Clayton died the 
following November. 

It may be stated that Brooks was saved expulsion 
by the south — the majority against him being less 
than two- thirds.* 

It was a little after this time that the chronic in- 
solence of the slaveholders in both houses, and espe- 
cially in the senate, led to the conviction and deter- 
mination on the part of three conspicuous northern 
senators to resent these aggressions and meet the 
foe on their own favorite field, a determination which 
took the form of a league, "a compact." Years 
afterward the senators as a testimonial of the times, 
and their final method of dealing with some of the 
difBculties besetting them, executed the memorandum 

* He resigned, was unanimomly re-elected — also a Second lime. Tbe 
lut to Ifae Thiity-liflb congress. He Is lald (o have been presented several 
hundred canes. He died very suddenly of diphtheria, at Woahlnglon, 
in January, 1S57, He cballeaged Burlingatne Tor words spoken on liii 
case, but declined to follow him for the meeting — "across tbe enemy*! 
coonltj" 10 Canada, the place named. It will be Tcmembered Ihal Mr. 
Sumner's condilion was jeered and sneered at hy tbe southern senators 
imlil he returned lo his seat. He undoubtedly received a severe spinal in- 
Jury which soon developed, and he went abroad for treatment, where be 
for years, Massachusetts keeping bim nominally in the senate. 
He never fully recovered. Hi* attitude was infirm, hil step shaky. 
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given in the note below, now first made public Its 
language and structure would lead to the inference 
that it was to some extent dictated to a secretary by 
Mr. Wade, the only paper deliberately made by him 
to perpetuate historical matter that has come to my 
notice. 

Though in terms confidential the paper was in- 
tended at some time to be made public. Obviously 
no harm can now accrue to the dead or living by per- 
mitting it to transpire. It is given here as written, 
with slight change in punctuation. 

Mbuorahdum.— Ehiring the twoonhrGeyrarsprececliDe tbeautbreak 
of the slaveholders' rebellion, the people of Ihe free stales suffered ■ deep 
bumillalion because of the abuse heaped upon Ibelr representatives i a both 
bouses of congress by their colleagues from the slave slates. 

This gross personal abuse was borae by maay because [he public lenti- 
ment of their section would have fallen with crushing severity upon them 
If Ihey bad retorted in the only manner in whicli it could be effectively met 
and stopped, by the personal punishment of their insullers. 

Mr. William H. Seward was the especial object of these insults, and be 
being the adrottted leader of the Republicans in the senate, all men were 
insulted through him. Whether from philosophical serenity of temper, or 
from a positive lack of physical courage, he took these premeditated 
insults with a calmness which set many of his followers frantic with nge 
BDil shame. On one noted occasion Mr, Robert Toombs indulged In 
tuch lenible unjust denunciation of Seward and his followers, that tbe 
imdETSigned tell themselves forced to do something to vindicate themselves 
^rcoaslituenls, threatened by these means of a denial of equal rep- 
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in these 

We consulted long and aniiomly, and the result was a league by which 
wo bound ourselves to resent any repetition of this conduct by ekailmt* 
tufighl, and then, in the precise words, Ihe compact " h tarty tlit jmamt 




After the lapse of half a gBneratiDn, (he stalement of ihU BJiangtment 
of Ihis measure may have Ibc appearance of blood ihiTSIioess, but il should 
be Temembered thai the causa wliicb led lo ii veie eilremely grievous. 
Our conslitueD ts weie well-nigh deprived □( their rights in congress hy the 
Insolence of our political opponenis. Our very manhood was dally called 
in question. Only one method of slopping the now [then] unendurable 
outrage was open, and that method required us lo submit (because of Iha 
teotimeni against dueling at home) iq an ostracism if we defended our- 
selves, as galling as Ihe endurance of the insults we encountered in the 
potsuit of our public duties. Nevertheless this arrangement produced 
acessalloo of the cause which induced us to make il, and when il became 
known thai some northern senators were ready lo fight for sufficient cause, 
tlie lone of Ihdr assailnnls was al once modihed. 

We have drawn up and signed Ihis paper as an inieresllng incident for 
Ibose who come after us to study, as an example of whal It once coil to be 
in favor of liberty, and lo express such sentiments in ihe highest placet of 
official life in ihe United States. 

This is a confidential memorandum. Only three copies exist, and vre- 
have each placed the copy we [severally] possess in our private and con& 
deniial papers, subject only to our order, 

(Signed) SrwoN Cameson, 

a F. Wade, 
Z. Chanpi,er. 

Washikgtok, May 26, 1874. 

The year 1856 was memorable for the Fremont 
campaign — Fremont the Pathfinder, whom brave 
Jessie Benton ran away with, bless her eyes ! Fre- 
mont, the eighteen-day senator of Free California — a 
half myth alike of history and romance — one of the 
badly-used generals of the war. 

Mr. Seward was unquestionably the leading man. 
His sagacious adviser, Thurlow Weed, thought his 
day was not yet. His candidacy that year would 
have secured it in i860. Mr. Chase did not care for 
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it Judge John McLean alway wanted it. He was 
old, too old for fresh, rosy Republtca, The Blairs 
brought forward Fremont. He was 'nominated at 
Philadelphia in June. William L. Dayton ol New 
Jersey was placed with him on the ticket. New 
Jersey has furnished several defeated candidates for 
vice-president. 

The Democrats were obliged to pass their really 
best man, stout Sam Houston. His nomination 
would have been a rebuke to their entire brood south. 
Pierce and Douglas made persistent efforts. Pierce 
sent Buchanan on the English mission, and this 
brought him the fateful opportunity to become the 
saddest, the most unhappy figure of American his- 
tory. He received 135 on the first ballot to t22 for 
the President, and 33 for Douglas. Pierce ran down 
to half of one and was withdrawn. On the sixteenth 
Buchanan was nominated, and Breckenridge had the 
second place with him. 

The Knownothings (American) had speedily split 
on slavery. The adherents of "the peculiar," and 
the shadows remaining of the Whigs, placed Fillmore 
and A. J. Donaldson in nomination also. What a 
ghostly business was that ! There was never such a 
mingling of the present with the past and future as 
that campaign presented. 
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Mr. Buchanan carried every southern state but 
Maryland ; and New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Illinois and California, 174 votes. The remaining 
free states, eleven in number, from Maine round to 
Iowa, cast theirvotes for Fremont — 114. Maryland, 
in the realms of shadow, gave her eight to Fillmore. 
The popular vote was — Democrats, 1,838,169; Re- 
publicans, 1,341,264; Americans, 874,534. Buch- 
anan thus reached the Presidency with a majority of 
407,629 against him. The Democrats were greatly 
chagrined by the result. The Republicans were en- 
tirely satisfied. They were fully aware that they at 
the time were not ripe for power. The future was 
theirs, as they belonged to it by aspiration. Under 
the emphasis of the results of the election, the re- 
maining session of the Thirty-fourth congress assem- 
bled and wore and warred Kansas through to March 
3. 1857- 

Mr. Buchanan had a good deal of dead wood lying 
about all over the north, from which a cabinet might 
be constructed. He naturally, almost necessarily, 
placed Cass — then seventy-five years old — at the 
head. From his own state he selected Jeremiah S. 
Black for attorney-general — by no means dead wood 
— the ablest man, with the widest acquisition, of his 
party. Of almost wonderful force and energy of 
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character, he was still without perceptible personal 
following. From the south he took Cobb and Floyd 
and Jake Thompson, with Toucy for the navy. 
Toucy was dead enough. 

That was also the year marked by the Dred Scott 
decision. That should have surprised no one. The 
judges, not walled in by precedent, were left to the 
influence of unconscious bias — as in the elector^ 
commission of 1876. It was expected that slavery 
would greatly profit by this judicial aid. Its besotted 
advocates could not see that whatever strengthened 
south, where it was resistless, must weaken it 
north ; that the united north would depose it, and 
that deposed, it would die — no matter what immedi- 
ate agencies were employed by them. The Dred 
Scott decision equaled the fugitive slave act as an 
exciting cause. These and Kansas would be all-suf- 
ficient. This, the first judgment of the supreme 
court that became an exciting popular theme, was now 
added — a fresh emphasizing cause of contention in 
the ensuing congress. The court sat in the half bee- 
hive-shaped room below — east-front, at the right as 
one passes the main lower entrance, now occupied by 
the Congressional Law library,* It sat quite under 
the senators, who with great freedom called in 
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tion its decision, arraigned and condemned it, and 
almost within hearing of the tribunes of the people in 
the other house, who consecrated it to derision and 
ridicule. 

If we glance at the Thirty-fifth congress we shall 
discover some noteworthy changes and additions. 
Broderick was there in the senate from California 
and I~larlan from Iowa. Cass had yielded to Chand- 
ler. Preston King succeeded Hamilton Fish. Simon 
CamercT entered that senate, as did Simmons from 
Rhode I::land. So also came Doolittle from Wiscon- 
sin. In the house Owen Lovejoy, Farnsworth, 
Henri' L. Dawes, L. Q. C. Lamar and Francis C 
Blair, jr. New York contributed an unusual number 
of new names to become notable ; among them 
Coming, Fenton, Olin and Sickles. Ohio's new 
sto grow conspicuous were several, Cox, Groes- 
beck, Pendleton, Vallandigham — all Democrats, of 

I course, while William Lawrence was added to the 
Republicans. Maynard made his first appearance 
there at this congress, Houston found a seat in that 
house now, where he had been before. Seven terri- 
tories were represented in that body also. 
The long session began December 7, 1857, and 
ended the fourteenth of June, 1858. A notable 
incident of it was the presentation by Pugh of the 
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resolutions of the Ohio legislature (by the majoriQr, 
of course), crouching, like Issachar, between two 
burdens, now glorifying the Cincinnati platform, oa 
which Buchanan was elected. Pugh, on their pre- 
sentation, delivered one of the finest of his finished 
orations, quite for the hour enchaining the galleries. 
Wade, who had meantime been reelected, came down 
upon the impudent and impertinent contribution of 
the Ohio Democracy with good-natured contempt. 
He showed the value of this indorsement oi tne pw^ 
form by Ohio, whose people, since its promulgation, 
had cast a majority of sixty thousand votes against it. 
For the rest, a few well-directed blows left the thing 
in ruins past patching. He had now, by steady 
attention to his duties, his practical good sense, 
freedom from mistakes, large intelligence, his clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, honesty and absolute 
sincerity, grown to a leading, a commanding and 
entirely independent position in the senate. He had 
come to be not one of the oftenest heard, but one of 
the alway listened to, debaters, never speaking unless 
to add sometiiing to the volume of the right under- 
standing of the subject in hand. He might not alway 
say anything new, nor old things in a new way. Hia 
judgment was admirable, He saw quick and dear; 
was capable of prejudices. His mind was honest. 
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l-He was brave in the utterance of his convictions, 

I Men came to have trust in his level, practical views. 

[They alway gave weight to the side he took on all 

non-partisan things. There are many things national, 

common to all men, policies, courses, conducts, to be 

pursued, that occupy much time, involve real doubt, 

(about which all men want to be right On all these 
the question was, "What does old Ben Wade say 
about it?" He usually came in late, with well con- 
sidered views, and the thing was not regarded as 
thoroughly debated till he was heard. Men, after 
all, are more influenced by weight and strength of 
character. Men of these qualifications have alway 
been true governors. Thus estimated, our senator 
Fhad few peers. He never referred to the people — his 
' constituents — probably cared little what they thought. 
The thing he believed he said, the thing right he 
did. Time lapsed. Many things were considered — 
grave and numerous — the homestead scheme, a Pacific 
I railroad. Many things, in the presence, under the 
shadow of the great coming events, so ominously cast 
before, and for which the discussions, the irritations 
of the great growing and ever growing great issues — 
H the very brooding over which by the reticent northern 
^■jKind. admirably and all unconsciously, fitted the 
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people for, while they conducted them now rapidly 
to the battle's edge. 

This congress was made famous by the effort to I 
initiate in the senate Mr. Buchanan's scheme for the ] 
acquisition of Cuba, and one of the memorable dra< J 
matic scenes of the senate. 

It may be remembered that, in 1848, President ! 
Polk authorized our minister at Madrid to offer the 
Spaniards $100,000,000 for the island, which the 
haughty Don rejected with superb disdain. How- 
ever desirable on broad views the acquisition might I 
be, the south had a special longing for it — an ever 
"sighing for the unattainable." Then came the 
wretched Lopez fiasco, the firing into the Black War- 
rior, followed in 1854 by the grand assembling of ] 
our three ministers at London, Paris and Madrid — 
Buchanan, Marion, and Soul6, at Ostend and Aix-la- 
Ctmpelle, who fulminated in the face of amazed and 
deriding Europe, the "Ostend manifesto," having the 
direct purpose of finding a way to Cuban acquisition. 
Even as early as 1825, Mr. Clay, then secretary of > 
state, had refused to unite with England and France 
in a guarantee of perpetual Spanish possession of the 1 
"Queen of the Antilles,' 

Early in January, 1859. President Buchanan asked ' 
for $30,000,000, to be used in the coveted acquisition, 
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and Mr, Slidell introduced the measure into the senate. 
There, by an untoward course of procedure, the un- 
derlying antagonism of the nature of thb, with the 
homestead bill then pending in the senate, was rap- 
idly developed to active hostility. This was the fifth 
congress of the pendency of the last named, and Mr- 
Wade, who had it in charge, was growing very 
anxious to secure a vote, when he felt it was quite 
certain to pass. It was essentially a northern, not 
a party measure; while the Cuban was southern. 
The south was the foe of the homestead, and the 
Democracy ruled the senate. As often as Mr. Wade 
was on the point of securing action on his bill, the 
tactics of its enemies, backed by the Democratic 
majority, foiled him. Then, January lo, came in this 
Cuba bill. It was the short session. It lapsed to 
the twenty-fifth of February — the last day under the 
then usage on which, save by unanimous consent, it 
would be in order to move to take up a bill. Wade 
had everything prepared and was confident of his 
success, when Slidell succeeded in securing debate 
on his Cuba bill, to which, of course, Mr. Seward and 
Mr. Wade, all the northern Whigs, were hostile. In 
the early part of the debate, however, Mr. Wade 
had assurances that opportunity would be had for 
his homestead — a majority could control it 
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Evening came on. Mr. Wade was prepared to de- 
bate the Cuban bill. When the floor came to hitn, 
he was too worn and exhausted. The south went oa 
with its speeches. The night deepened, and Wade 
interposed with a demand to set Cuba aside and per- 
mit a vote on the homestead. No one wished fur- 
ther to debate that. There was a full senate ; the 
narrow gallery, the lobby, were crowded. Seward 
came to Wade's assistance. The thing was to set 
Cuba aside for the homestead. Thus Mr. Seward 
stated the issue ; 

I plainly foresee thai we ate reaching a lime when wo shall be able to 
diicriiniaale between the true friends of Ihe homestead bill — the poUcy of 
Ibe relinquish menl ol (be public lunds to Ihe people for actual resideace, 
■ndthoKwhoareils friends from ur/c^iacy' the yWrndli of the Aovr, the 
iitondi of the day— 

Senators interposed objections. A senator, on a 
notion to substitute another bill for the one in hand, 
could not discuss the proposed substitute. Mr. 
Seward contended that the two could be contrasted. 
V. P. Breckenridge sustained him, and he went on; 

I iherefore notify the fnendi of the homestead, and I hope ibe counlty 
will understand (he exact position of ihis question. So far as thii con- 
greu is concerned, il is the last hour of ihe last day in which a molion to 
take up and decide Ihe homestead bill with success can be made. Thii 
Is the Stib congress in wbicb Ihis bill has been discussed, and set asida for 
lesa important measures. A vote on this motion will be taken by the 
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eouolry as a decision between Ihe Ptraident's Kheme |q secure lo himself 
il of J30,ooo,ooo, for Ihe impracliMble purpose o( acquiring 
Coha to fortify and extend slavery, and (he policy of opening Ihe public 
u and cilicens of the United States, lo become tai 
payeis and supporters of the government. The senate Dow decides for 
the one or the Other, according to its preference. I will not agree lo post- 
pone this question another hour, Al everr stage of (his session, now 
diawing to a close, this question has been urged upoo the secate* al every 
;l by delays, poslponemeals, every means of resislance, 
tiUlbereU no hope left. 



He said much n 



Toombs replied : 



I 

^H tha 



When I address the country 1 speaklo the country, I speak to the Ameri- 
can people in their own proper names, and ID them especially: but upon these 
little , paltry tricks of iwo-penny demagogues, lo prevent coming lo a vole on 
this question. I speak to the senate and lo senators. Aslo your "land to 
the landless." il is supposed to carry with it some amount of denugogical 
power. I do not pretend lo condemn it. I am ready lo examine it when 
Il comes up, and lo decide it upon ila merits ; but it is not in order now. I 
Irusl that American senators, in consideration of great questions connected 
with the public service, are not lo be driven or intimidated by a parcel of 
gentlemen who leeli to avoid a real issue by appealing to Eacklanders — 
"honest settlers," I believe is the lerm — giving Ihe public lands lo the 
landless, and making donations of it lo them. 

Tbey do not seek to carry out its great iniisjon; but when a question fi 
presented Ihey shrink and squirm, and are afraid lo meet the country. 
These very lacklanders shrink and tremble, and, lo avoid Ihe responsibility 
of voting upon ihis great foreign policy, they will slop and give " land to 
the landless." 

Now, Mr. President, there is one class of people whom 1 despise ai 
American senators, and ihal is demagogues: but there is another class 
thai 1 despise a great deal more, and that is the people who ai 
demagognei. They are a great deal watte. A demagOKUe is a dirty doff. 
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but he has gDl a, principle: be appeals to the people ; he rouses the loases ; 
he speaks home to the prejudices, to the passions, and sometimes lo the 
vile prejudices and rile possioos of the masses : but the inaD he drives is 
none thao he is, and Ihal is the way with " land to the laDdless." When 
]ron have a great question of national policj which appeals lo the patnol- 
iim of the whole Americao people, ■ plain aod naked queslioa. then we 
bear of " land la tht iandiisi." 

He went on through a column more, playing on 
the words of "land to the landless," abating no jot 
in word and manner of his outrageous assault of Sew- 
ard, and the weak northern Democratic senators, 
who were personated as being drwen by him. 

Seward retired to a cloak room and ht a cigar. 

Wade at white heat, rose to reply. If the Georgia 
senator made war with the ferocious truculencc of a 
wild boar, it must be conceded that the Ohio senator 
in much the same temper met him with a cleaver. 
Let us be thankful that such scenes are no longer 
necessary or possible in the American senate. The 
Globe may give his speech in the rude vigor of its 
unmodified utterance. I have italicized a few words. 

Mr, Wade, I am very glad thai this question [the homesiead] has at 
length come up: I am glad, loo, that it has autagoclied with this cigfer 
question. [Laughter.] We are "shivering in the wind," aie we, sir. over 
your Cuba question P You ma<r have occasion to shiver on that question 
before you are through with it. Now, sir. I have been trying here tat 
neBrlv a month lo gel a straightforward vote upon Ibis great measure of 
land to lit latdltii. I glory in ihat measure, ll is Ihe RcealeM Ibat has 



sr come before the American smale, audit baa now come so that there 
no dodging it. The question will be, s\\all we give niggen /a til ntggtr- 
sotiandUtkelaniUtiif [Applause in tbe saUertea.] 



The vice-president rapped to order. 



Mr. Wadb. I will meet lb 
or Ibeir owners, or aaybod]' el 



measuie. I do not tremble before lliem 
: and It does not become gentlemen of tbe 
senate to tremble over a measure. Sir, It is not very senatorial language. 
God knows I never tremble before anybody, I do not expect to tremble 
before anybody. 1 do not expect to use language that ougbl lobeoflen- 
sive 10 anybody here, and / viill not iMimi/ lo it from anybody. 

I moved some days ago to talie up this subject [the homestead tuU]. 
Il mtt Bid then that there was an approprialioa bill that stood In tbe way 
of this great question being settled. The senator from Virginia had fail 
■ppioptiallOD bills. It was important, then, thai they should be setlledat 
once: there was danger that they would be lost, and the government would 
slop in consequence, and an appeal was made to gentlemen to give Ikii 
ail tbe gO'bf for the time being, at alt events, and the appeal was success- 
ful. Gentlemen said Iheappropriationbillsrausi be passed; and, although 
tbey were aniious for the passage of this bill, nevertheless it aiust be post- 
poned for the appropriation bills, Tbe appropriation bills lie very easy 
now behind this niggrroperaHnn. [LauKhler.] When you come to nif- 
gm/ar llu niggcrUis, all other questions sink lata perfect insignificance. 
But. Sir, we will anlagoniie these measures. 1 appeal to the coiinlrj upon 
them. 1 ask the people do youchooselhat we should go through the earth 
bunting for niggtrt. for really that Is the whole piupose of the Demo- 
cratic party? They can no more run their party without niggiri than you 
could run a steam engine without fuel. [Laughter.] That is all Ihere is 
ofUemocracy; and when you cannot raise niggcri enough for the markel, 
then you miut go abroad fishing for niggirs through the whole world. Are 
you going to buy Cuba for land (or the landless? What is there? Vou 
wdl find three-quarters of a million of liggtri. but you will not find any 
laad; not one loot, not an inch. _ 1 am exceedingly glad that the queitioo 
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« up. Let ui now see wbo are the friends of thi* land n 
let (11 vote It Ibrough; and Iben, willboul fear or trranbling, lake up tha | 
nigger bill. 

I say Ibere is no excuse for gentlemen who are really in Tavor of this I 
measure [ihe homeilead]. Tell me, lii, that you skulked bebiod this I 
Cuba bill' It would be a very [loor story lo lt;ll iliu^e landless n 
wbom the genileman speaks, l^ese lacklanders will say to you: "When 
we lacked land, and you had it in yout power lo give It to us. yon went off 
6ah\ag{ot mggtrs." Will Ihal satisfy Ibem ? Il may, and ii may not. 
re will be trembling in some quarters over ibis questioiL 
hope tbe vote will be taken, and I warn every man who is a friend of (t 
bill Ibat now is Ihe lime — now or never, Give this homestead bill the go- ' 
by now, and it dies, and every man knows It. Therefore it is idle lo u 
me that any man is a friend of tbe homestead bill who will not give ll b 
tupport now. 

Mr. President. I do not tike these taunts and threats about tearing 0D« 
I do not very much fear anybody or anything, ll 
would be a very uncomfortable slate of mind, 1 should think. But, ur, t 



The I 



; of it 
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[It would be easy lo show that there has not been, at any 
so fraugbl with benefit lo Ihe people all over the countij, 
as this great measure — the homestead bill. If gentlemen see fit. they can 
pass il in ten minutes ; and then we can go back lo the nigger bill and 
take that up, and make the best headway we can with that. Youneednot 

ur constituents, and faithful to those who have asked U 
the bands of every honest man Ihat this measure should pass. I tay, 
again, there is no reason lo skulk it now. ll is laid y up. Ilisinconlratt 
with the other measure; and no man can fail to see Ibai he who votetand 
prefers one lo Ihe other, has done il because his soul was Steeped in tba 
"iggtrWi. — CatgrnHonal Glait, p. 1354. 

This onset knocked the life out of the scheme. 
The debate, such as it was, ran on the Cuba bill, 
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and became a wrangle, a clamor, and once even 
Toombs was heard shouting for order. The north- 
em Democrats dared not pass the bill. A way out 
must be found. Finally, toward morning, Brown of 
Mississippi, after declaring his anxiety to fight for 
Cuba, moved to lay the bill on the table, and voted 
against his own motion, which was lost, eighteen to 
thirty. Still Slidell dare not risk a vote on the bill. 
Instead, with well expressed gratulations for the 
result of the test vote, he moved an adjournment, 
which prevailed. 

The next day the Cuba bill came up in order, when 
with more gratulation and confidence, Slidell, after 
assurances that he would re-introduce it on the first 
day of the next congress, withdrew it,* 

* To Ihe time of Ihis second collision of the Geor^a sod Ohio senalon 
must be rafcrred ihe never widely publisbed and now forjolten incident 
of the Inlcoded assauinalion of Mr. Wade. Mlu Hyall, wbo sliU 






full of inWr- 
Etail! of ihb thing with n. pai^ 
conclusion that it rests on a 



warmly <±emhes the memory of tbe dep 
eiliDg tecoUectioos of bim. Sbe tells tbi 
tkulaiity and consislency that compels t 
basil of fad. Certainly Wade's friends believed la It, and be was iadaced 
to ann and be on bis guard against an attempt. A Georgian, supposed 
to iliet on free carbon, resolved to revenge his senalot's quarrel, was, tor 
some days, in the wake of tbe Obio champion, until his words and way* 
•roused tuspidon. He was two or three times al the Hyalts. Inquiring for 
Mr. W. Al his last visit be was Riven to understand that be was suspectad 
•nd that (he Ohio senator was el home and prepared for an interview, 
which he was poneniiously advised to avoid, and did. Certainly 
■nore was seen oi heard of bim. 
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Came the Thirty-sixth congress with its new men, J 
its old men with new light, came also the old con- 
spirators, who piped feebly for Cuba, which came not. I 
Instead of her coming they went — all went. 

-' And Kalid, Lara, EiicIIbii, are goae. 



And "the ever faithful isle," her slaves freed, i 
still under Spanish rule. The second session I 
lapsed, and the spring and summer of 1859, with. I 
incipient steps for the decisive contest of i860, ini 
which empire was to be lost and won — the Repub*'! 
lie's fate for good or ill to be cast. 

The old causes of political war, with new features'! 
and incidents constantly recurring, had becomef 
chronic. Comparative peace and quiet were the I 
rule over the northern states, as at the south. Sum- 
mer ripened, passed September, and the season 1 
lapsed to serene October, ran to its middle, passed I 
that. Can any man now tell how, of whom he first I 
heard it — the strangest thing in American history? J 
It stole upon men's consciousness in a day of abso- J 
lute serene repose, that seventeenth of October, ' 
1859. John Brown at the head of an armed band — 1 
seventeen — was in possession of the armory — the I 
arsenal — at Harper's Ferry; had fortified it, was be- J 
si^ed by a Virginian army there. Never such &J 
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^B prodigy dropped from the serene heavens on the un- 
expectant earth, nor ever one of more awful por- 
tent Men did not believe it. It grew upon them — 
was true. The north had heard of John Brown. 
What they had heard came warped, refracted by the 
Kansas atmosphere. They knew nothing of the 
darker lines and shades, if not stains, which, esti- 
mated in the white light of to-day, make men wish 
to account for as the product of a sadly untialanced 
intellect. That really was the tocsin ringing out 
through the land — heard through all lands — the foe 
is coming 1 Arm! Arm! On the reassembling of 
congress, scarcely had the [senate come together on 
call, when Mason of Virginia offered his resolution 

■ of investigation into that deplorable affair. 
It was the hope, the expectation, to fasten at least 
the odium, probably the responsibilily, of this hair- 
bratn adventurer upon anti-slavery Republican north. 
Mr. Trumbull moved an important amendment. 
No Republican opposed investigation. The southern 
leaders were first heard — bitter, denunciatory, yet 

■ with a common air of self-gratulation, of incipient 
triumph. Abolitionism was about to be delivered 
into their hands. The account of blood scored 
against them in Kansas would now be set off, bal- 
anced. Mr. Wade addressed the senate early in the 



debate. He would not speak but for the < 
dinary language of the Virginia senators. Obvtou: 
the intention was to swell the present great volun 
of public excitement. He had been specially i 
ferred to. It was declared that one purpose was t 
ascertain the feeling of the north in regard to 1 
act. The purpose to make it particeps in sympathyJ 
Mr. Mason explained. His colleague. Hunter, maW 
have said some such thing. Mr. Wade cared litt 
which of them said it He sketched the career ( 
Brown in Kansas, spoke of his personal qualities, 
his march on Harper's Ferry, quoted Govemof " 
Wise's encomium of him, and showed the absurdity 
of attempting to make the north responsible for 
him ; quoted the declarations of the older gres 
southern men from Jefferson to Clay against slav- 
ery, to show how widely and fatally the south had 
departed from their teachings. The tone of the 
whole was moderate, the temper admirable. I quote 
an average passage : 



Do 1 EUnd here la accuse a gemlemaD who is a slaveholder of Ihfl 
south with cnme? 1 have nevei done 50. You mHy say ihai if wEicSUd 
slavery as wrong, and as a robber/ of the tigbis of men. we should accoM 
jrou ol being criRiinaL Well. sir. the logic would seem lo be good 
enough, were i( not modified by Ibe fact that with fou it 
cessily. 1 do not know what you can do with It : I was almost about 
Hj thai I do not care what 700 do wilh it ; I will i 
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^^^V butineu wtuit you do wilb ii. and I never underuke to inierfen with 
B IL To be sure, believing; il to bo wrong— wrong lo yourselves and wrooe 
to (ho9e whom you bold in this abject coodillon — I wisb tbat you could 
see ihe ligbt as I see il ; but if you do not, il is a matter of your own 
concern, and not of mine. 1 can very weiJ hive charily towards you, be- 
cause with all my opposition lo your institution, I can hardly doubt thai 
if we had changed places, and Jny lot had been cast amoni; you. under 
like ciioumstances, my opioioos on this subject might be differcDI, and I 
might be here, perhaps, as fierce a fire-ealei as I am now defending 
■gainst fire. I can underttimd these things, and I occuK no man. 

This was the man who defied Toombs. He was 
in the ascendant now. 

John Sherman had already gained the enmity of 
the southerners. He had been assailed on the floor 
of the senate. Thus Mr. Wade defended him: 

Thereisone thing more which I will notice in passing. The senalor 
fTom Georgia [Mr. Iverson] saw fit, in his place in the senate, lo o^iSaU 
my colleague in the house o( representatives (Mr. Sherman), and to im- 
peach him because of a iransaclion which he characletiied as exceedingly 
dishonorable, and which he thought should go to destroy thai confidenca 
Ibai is reposed in one so situated. When 1 heard his denuncialions I was 
bappy to find that the senator did not accuse Mr. Sherman of any erro- 
neous vole, or of any wrong aclion. Mr. Sherman's course in ihe olher 
branch of congress has been known of all men for some four years past. 
He has been a very active and a very worthy member ; and if there is any- 
thing wrong in any principle that he had advocated or any vole that he 
faai given, 1 am sure Ihat the vigilance of that astute senator would have 
found it out. I say, then. 1 was eicecdingly gratified to lind that my 
^> ftkod in the olher house was so Utile assailable upon Ihts 6oot or any- 
^KrtB« else. We consider him as one of the brighlesi ornaments of the 
^B|bte of Ohio, That great sule seeks lo do him honor, and I rejoice lo 
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be utmoit ca^^| 
approve ; uN^I 



know llut (he great party lo which t belong npose In him the u1 
fidence. Ther have round nothing in him but what ihey approve; a: 
the senator, afler all bis investigations, could not 6nd more than (hii. that 
Mr. Sheiman had recommended the circulation of a certain Ijook.* Now, 
I want lo mil the senator if (here is anything in that booli thai he (binln 
.ila.ogeraus lo the people of any section of Ihis country ? I want to know 
from that Moalor if be believes that book cannot safely t>e intrusted to the 
hands of any freeraaa in this govemmenl ? The se 

Mr. tverson. Mr. Presideni, I do not choose to slulIiFy myself bj ol 
swering any such question as that. I( is loo apparent K 
common sense who has read the book, what would be the effect if lis n 
ommendations were carried oul. 

Mr. Wade. Well. sir. since Ihe question haj been Up, I have B 
lome pains lo look through that book, and I find nothing then but ■ 
tnenti addressed by a non -slaveholder of a s 
non-slaveholdets in those stales, laying down rules and rq^lations li 
Iheit proceedings, and arguing this great question c 
(he interests of non-slaveholders in the siaveholding states. Unless n 
arguments are unlawful there, 1 seenothingin Ihe book but what is proper 
for Ihe consideration of all men who take an interest in these mailen. 
Why, sir, has it come to this, in free America, that ll 
Eorshipof the press instituted — tlial a man can not gi 
containing arguments that he thinks esseni]al!y alTect 



currency to a book 
he tights of whole 



classes ol Ihe free population of tt 



ition? I hope nol. a 



Why, sir, the great body of the itatisticat information in that book, H 
I read It, is dnwn bora the census of the United Slates, from 

* ' Impending Crisis of the South,' by Hinton Rowan Helper of Nod 
Carolina— must be the book — presenting a sharp and slatlling e 
new of slaveand free industries contrasted, hOW forgotten. Mr. Helpe 
secured a recommendation of It by many members of Ihe hoose. 
hii book were banished the south, and the gentlemen indorsing it. 
•U, tabooed by soulbem men. 
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A>cuiiieDts, and from the arcbives of ibe nation. Is it improper that 
arsumcnis deduced from these sources should be addressed to the free 
population of this country aoywheie ? If they may not be. it is the hardest 
■Tgumenl agalDsl Ihe instituIioD I have yel beard. If we really have an 
iDiliiUiiaD that we cherish— are seeking la spread over our land, so delicate 

selves claim — I say again, it is fraught with an inference more fatal lo 
that initilution than an/ I have heard of yeL 



I 



The following, the closing paragraphs, are a fair 
specimen of his method and style of speech, as of 
lus dealing with the southerns : 

Mr. President, 1 have pursued this subject much further than I intended 
ben I arose. I have heard the mullerlng thunder of disunion greeting 
J ean through all Ihe soulbem hemisphere. All your principal papers 
have already filed upon a contingency when this Union shall end. In 
of the southern stales, if 1 read arigfal, proceedings are pending 
now. having for their object an overiurning of this government, and the 
erection upon ili ruins of a southern Confederacy; andlhisideais brought 
iolo the halls of coni^ess, and wc are compelled to listen by ihe hour to 
apeeohes, filled with denunciations of our patty, telling us that (he Union 
ii lo be dissolved if the people elect as Pnsideci an honorable man, of a 
great predominant party, holding lo principles precisely such as Ihe old 
bibers of Ihe govemmeni held. The Republican platform is nolhiDg 
more or less than Ihe old Republican plaiform, marking the land-marlu 
of Ihe government as laid down by them. We claim no more ; we claim 
those doctrines ; we claim not lo harm the hair of the head 
Lis Union ; and yel we are to be told by Ihe hour that 
:sling this govemmeni from your hands, and placing a 
in ihat great office, according lo Ihe (onos of Ihe Con- 
itution. you will nevertheless make this a contingeocy on which you wiU 
ipt and destroy tbe govetniDenl. 
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I lar to genllcnien on tbe olhd side, tbese aie rery barsh docRinet t( 
pccacli in our ears. What, ijr, are you going to pUy this ( 
usi Will you go into (he election with us, with a sellled purpose and 
design, thai if you win you will take all the honors and emoluments and 
oii^Grj o( Ibc governmeDt inlo your own dmches ; tiijl if we wia you will 
break up Ihe esUblishment and turn your backs on us ^ Is that the fair 
dealinslowhich weareinnied? lam happy to know that you propose to 
make Ibat coniingency [urn upon an event that will make it impossible to 
I, The government to-day is all in yourhands; il ha; been 
]r years ,' you are partaJdng of all its emoluments, all ita 
ave moulded, and you have dcsigoaied Itie men vho 






here from the free slates, men holding ouj 
patiently, but we have been depnved of al 
that Sow from this government, as though 
we ever complain? Not al aU. We did no 






were its enemies ; but did 1 
:pecl Ihal we should s! 
unless il should be so that our glorious prindplMl 
imselves to a majority of the people of these Unltwl'l 



should commf 
Slates. 

But. sir, if it should turn out so — and Heaven only knows whether ilwl 
or not— t give gentlemen now to understand this Union will not eosjly b 
disrupted. Gentlemen talk about il in a Tery business-like way, as (bough^ 
it were a magazine 10 be blown u 
if. on a given day. al a momenl'i 
lime and in any event, you can dissolve the bonds of ihis greai Uniottil 
Do you not know, sir. that this griut fjbric has been mi 
years in building, and do you believe you can deslroy it in a day ? [ te 

Sir. when you talk so coolly about this Union, do you know the d 
cullies through which you will have 10 wade before that end can be c 
sumnmted : have you reflected that between tQe north and the south iheie 1 
are no mountain ranges thai are impassable, and no desert mules whkb a 
commonly divide great nations one from another ? Do you not know ths^ 1 
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iriietberweloTeDDeBnollieroTnot, we are from the same slock, speak the 
tame languase ; and Allhou^h iDsliiutions have made considerable dUFer- 
ence between us. the ereat Ani;lo-Saxon ijrpe pervades the whole. We are 
bound together by great navigable livers, interlacing and finking togelher 
all the stales oF this Union, lonumerable railroads also connect us. and an 
immense amounl of commerce binds all the parts, besides domestic rela- 
tions in a thousand ways. And do you believe you can rend all this 
asunder wiihoul a struggle? 1 lell you, sir. you will search hisiory in Tain 
for a prccedenl; there has been no such governmeni eu this Ihai wu ever 
rent asunder by any inlema.1 commotion. I know ihal Poland was broken 
up and divided, bui ii was by eiiernal force. We are found in the same 
ship ; we are marrisd forever, for beder or for worse. We may make our 
condition «ry uncomfortable by biclcering if we will, but nevertheless there 
can be no divorcement between us. There is no way by which either one 
■ecllon or the other can get out ol the Union. 1 do not say whether it is 
desirable or not. There is no way by which it can be effected, but least of 
■II on the contingency that you have spoken ol. I tell the senalor from 
GeorKia. if you wait until a Republican President is elected, you will wait 
adayioolaie. Why not do it now, when. I say again, you have the govern- 
ment in your own hands f Why lell us that it is to be done when our candi- 
date is elected? 1 say to you, Mr. President, he would be but a sorry 
Republican who, elected by a majority of the votes of the American peo- 
ple, and consequently backed by them, should fail to vindicate his light 
10 the Presidential chair. He will do it. 

No man in the north Is to be intimidated by these threats of dissolution 
that are thrown into our teeth daily, and 1 ask senators on the other side, 
why do you do it? I know not what motive you can have in preaching the 
dissolution of this Union day by day. If you are going to do it, is it nec- 
etsaiy to give us notice of it f There is no law requiring that you should 

■nd 1 should think it would be belter to do it at once, and to do il without 

■Luming our vigilance. It grates harshly on my ears ; and I say to gen- 

if > Republican Presidenl shall be conttltuiloimlly elected to 
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pceaide for the nut four jtaxi over this people, mjr word for It, f\ 
viiB. E>o not tenalors know thai an atlempl lo dissolve t 
ImpUes civil war, wiib all ill aliendant horrors ; the muching and n 
termarchiDg of va^i armies ; baliles lo be faughi, aod cxxani of blood to 
be spilled, with all the vindictive malice and ill-will that civil war nevET 
fails to bting? And do gentlemen believe the wild tumult of luch a itnig- 
Ble peculiarly favorable lo Ihe growth and perpeiuiiy of this dtJicatt 
inslitulion ? Why, sir. iF it cannot stand the mild arguments of Helpo*! 
boali. how can it abide the ultimate shock of arms P But, Mr. Preudeal, — 
such things ihall never be. The souls and bodies of traiton loay di(wl«sJ 
on Ihegibbci, but this Uaioo shall stand forever. I 

Mr. President, I bare said all and more than I iateoded, and I regntf 
that it has become neccssatj' for me to say anything on account of whol 
has been said on the ether side. 1 regret (bat at (his early period of (he 
session we should get interlocked wilh this old coolroversy. 1 wish it 
might hare been postponed. 1 shall vole for this resolulion mosi choei- 
fully. aud will give it the furthest and roost extended sweep that you may 
deiire, because il is my wish, if there is any misunderstanding nvitb regard 
lo the participants in ihis affair, thai you should have the greatest la 
that you can desire to ferret them out and make themkaown totbepubUa 

One of the most extended of Mr. Wade's earliest! 
speeches was that on Senator Brown's resolution! 
that the territories were the property of all the peo-l 
pie ah'kc, to be enjoyed by each with his property J 
of every species aUke — delivered January i8, i86o. | 
It covers the whole field ; was one of his best < 
sidered, compact, sustained level efforts — without! 
flights, without depressions or weak places. A de-4 
liberate, calm speaker, glowing only with mind atl 
full play, he alway extemporized, without note orl 




memoranda of any kind. It will even now well re- 
pay perusal. The moral right of slavery had been 
stoutly contended for. I quote what he says of this 
with the residue, from the bottom of p. 12 of a pop- 
I ular edition. 



I ban Dolhiiig to say of slarery ia Ibe s<at< 
would Dol say a word aboul il. because I a 
that I do Dot know what you lah do witli i( t 
il iaourown stales. I leava II to yoiusElve: 
sure, that fuui millions of unpaid la 
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n candid enough to confess 
ihere, I want no finger with 
It is bad enough, to be 
is operating itiete, in compe- 
tition with the free labor of Ibe north ; but I have noLhing to say of that. 
Within yom own boundaries, conduct ilin your own way ; bulUiswroni;. 
Vour new philosophy cannot stand the scrutiny of the present age. It is 
■.departure from the views and principles of your fathers ; yea, it is founded 
in ibc sdfishnessand cupidity of man, and not in Ibe justice of God. 
Tbeieis the difficulty wilb your institution. There is what makes you fear 
that ilmay, sooner or later, beovertumed ; but, sir, I shall do nothing to 
overturn it, If I could do il with the wave of my hand in your states I 
should Dol know bow to do il. or what you should do. All I say is. that. 
Id the vast territories of this nation, I will allow no such curse to have a 
foothold. If I am tight, and slavery stands branded and condemned by 
the Cod of nature, then, for Heaven's sake, go with me to limit it and not 
propagate this cuise. I am candid enough to admit that you gentlemen 
OD the other side, if you ever become convinced, as I doubt not you will, 
Ibat this insdtutioo does not stand by the rights of nature nor by the will 
of God, you yourselves will be wilUng to put a limit to it. You have 
only departed because your philosopby has led you away. Sir, I Imvb 
70U with the argument. 

And now. Mr. President, in conclusion, t would ask senators what Ihey 
End in the Republican party thai is so repulsive lo them that they must 
lay hold of the pillars of this Union and demolish and destroy the noblest 
It thai has ever eidsledamong men? For what? Not certainly 
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longing to ebb nation : to build up a fm reoma aij capable of 
an ind^Kndeal Repubbcu) govminient forever. We denund. «bo. iliat 
there iball be a proteclioo lo our own labor againti the pauper labor at 
Europe. We hare al^nJ conieiided for jl. but jroti hare always suidtca 

TbCK ore the meaHiRS. aod these are the only 
thai (be great Republican part; now stands forth as tbe adirocate of. 
thete anything repulsive or vrrong about tbem ? Vou maj not agree to 
Ihrni . you may diiler as to our views ; but is tbere Bnythiii£ id tbon Ibat 
■bould moke traitors of us. that should lead a man to pull down the pillan 
of his govetnineni and bury it up. in caw we succeed? Sir, these prinot- 
pto for which wre conlend are as old as tbe government itself. Theysund 
upon the very foundation of those who framed your constitution. They 
are nlional and right ; l bey are tbeconcesiions that Ought lObe made 
Donhem labor Bgainsl you. who hive monopohied I 
pulsory labor and uncompeasaled labor, in competili 

There is one thing more that I will say before I sit down ; bol wbst t- 
am now aboul to propose is not part and parcel of 
foim Ihal I know at Tbere is in these Untted Stales a race of men wbA 
are poor, weak, un Influential, incapable of taking care 
mean tbe free aegrora. who ate despised by all. repudiated by all ; out- 
oils upon the face of (be esnh. wilhout any fault of Ihein thai I know: 
el; bul tbey are the viclims of a deep-rooted prejudice, attd I doiurifj 
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Hand here lo argue wbelfaer thai piejudice be right ot wrong. I know 
luch lo be the (acl. !l is there immovable. It is perfectly impossible 
thai these two races can inhabit the same place and be prosperous and 
happy. I see that this species of population are just as abhonent to Ibc 
■outhem slates, and perhaps more so. than to the north. Many of those 
■talcsare now, as I think, pusing upjuat lawa to drive these men off or 
Sibjed Ihem to slavery ; Ihey are flocking into ihe free slates, and we 
have objections lo (hem. ' Now, the proposilion is, that this greai govem- 
msil owes it (o justice, owes it to Ibose individuals, owes it lo itself and 
lo the ft«e wbile population of the nation, to provide a means wherEby 
Ibis class of unforiutiaie men may emigrate lo some congeoial clime, 
vhere tbey may be tnainlained to the mutual benefit of all, both while 
•Dd black. This will insure a separation of the lacea. Let them go into 
Ihe tropics. There, I understand, are vast tracts of the most fertile and 
inviting land, in a climate peifecdy congenial to that class of men, when 
the Def^ will be predominatil ; where his nature seems to be improved. 
and all hii Acuities, botb mental and physical, are fully developed, and 
where the while man deEcneraiea in the same proportion as the bUdE 
man prospers. Lei them go there ; let Ibem be separated ; it is easy to do 
it. I undersland that negotiations may easily be effected with many of the 
Central American stales by which tbey will lake ifaese people and confer 
Upon Ihem homesteads, confer upon them great privileges, if they will 
Wtlle there. They are so easy of access that, a nucleus being formed, 
Ihey will go of ihemsclves and relieve us of the burden. They will be so 
iai removed from us that tbey cannot fona a disturbing elemeni In our 
political economy. The far-reacblog sagaclly of Thomas Jefferson and 
olhers suggested this plan. Nobody that I know of has found a better. 
t undersland, loo, thai In these regions, to which I would let them go, 
there iiDO prejudice againsi them. All colors seem there lo live in com- 
mon, and tbey would be glad Ihal these men should go among Ihem. 

hope this great principle will be engrafted into our platform 

u a fundamental anide of our faith, for I hold that Ihe govemmeni Ihal 

defend and secure any such dependeni class of freemen in Ihe pos- 

ot life, liberty and happiness, is lo that extenl ■ tyranny and de>> 
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potlim. Ib^Kafter thai ii done, to bear do more aboui the o^tom 
itjr or anything of that kind. Sir, we shall be as glad to rid o 
these people, if we can do il consiaifnily with justict^, as anybody e! 
cati. We will not. howerer, perpetrate injustice against Ihem. 
not diive Ihem out. but we will use every inducement to penuade Iheai 1 
unfortunate men to find a home there, so as to separate the races, and all 
will go belter than it can under any other system that we can dEvise. 1 
say again. I hope that the demand of justice and good policy will be com- 
plied with ; and by the consent of all. this will be done ; and if it is not 
done with the assent of all, 1 do hope il will be part and parcel of tha 
great Republican platform ; for 1 think it consists with right, with justice^ 
and with a proper regard for the wellon of Ihne unfortunate meiL _ 

Many new men appeared in the Thirty-sixth conJ 
gress, especially in the house. Among them Charles 
Francis Adams. Roscoe Conkling, William Windom, 
Holman and Porter of Indiana. Corwin reappeared 
there, Ashley and Hutchins with him from Ohio — 
her people exchanging Joshua R. Gtddings for John 
Hutchins. Van Wyck came in with Conkling from 
New York, and Reagan from Texas, Roger A. Pryor 
from Virginia, and John F, Potter from Wisconsin. 

The house had an extraordinary experience in 
reaching that parliamentary form. Mr. Sherman 
had exhibited in his Kansas mission unusual high 
qualities of courage, tact and coolness. The Repub- 
licans placed him in nomination for speaker — if pos- 
sible a more trying position through the protracted 
struggle, and, though he failed in reaching the 
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and gavel, he was not defeated in the higher sense. 
Such men seldom are. His party finally withdrew 
him and succeeded in electing Pennington of New 
Jersey. 

The year i860 — characters of fire inscribed on its 
page of the American chronicle. It saw the marshaled 
forces of the great antagonists, in citizens' panoply, 
in the ordained forms of the law, on the national 
field, to determine, by sheer weight of numbers, the 
great contest, so far as political action could settle it 
— so far as a continuance or transfer of the legisla- 
tive and executive power of the government could 
determine it Beyond was acquiescence or armed 
aggression. The contest of '56 was but a test of 
strength and skill on the part of the youthful party. 
Now mature and confident, it selected its leader with 
the utmost care and confidence. Defeat to it, post- 
ponement only. To the host of slavery defeat was 
destruction. So its leaders regarded and proclaimed. 
Destruction of the old and a recasting in new forms 
was the translation. 

Mr. Douglas acted in character throughout the 

great struggle. Mr- Buchanan sent Kansas with the 

_ Border Ruffian Lecompton constitution to congress 

^B for admission. Stimulated by Broderick, then oc- 

^■^curred the fatal parting- The south were imperious 
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for a slave state- Douglas was not ready for t 
would assuredly lose him Illinois, cut the political 
earth from under his feet. Lecompton was carried 
through the senate, thirty-three to twenty-fivt 
Broderick, Pugh and Stuart, with Douglas, Critter 
den and Bell were with the Republicans on this, Th^ 
administration was poweriess in the house. Then 
came the infamous English* scheme to bribe the 
settlers of Kansas to adopt the Lecompton constitu- 
tion — it had, of course, never been voted upon, evei 
by the Border Ruffians — by a huge land grant. 1 
Notwithstanding the defection of ten or twelve Dem 
ocrats, this scheme passed the house, one hundred a 
twelve to one hundred and fifty-three. Of course It 
passed the senate.f 

One fair vote was accorded Kansas, and she rejectee 
the offer by a majority of ten thousand. With pres-l 
tige somewhat regained at the north, Douglas madfrl 
the great contest with Lincoln of Illinois. It was afl 
struggle for the Presidency, Douglas retained hlij 
seat He lost the south, divided the Democratiq 
party, and it was thus that the north and south camej 

■ The late Democratic candidate for Tice-presidaii, Eagliih. 

i-Mr, Cox makei much dT his vole fi. the Lecompton 
says nothJDg of his vole for the English biU. See hii ' Three Decades ta 

CODETCSS.' 
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^^ to stand in array against each other. In his absence 
he was in effect cut off by a set of resolutions passed 
in the senate. Douglas replied by letter. All this 
preceded the actual arraying of forces on the field in 

tl86o. 
The struggle between the Democratic factions came 
off in April of that year at Charleston. On the great 
test question Douglas beat the south. It seceded as 
usual, and nominated Breckenridge and Lane. The 
Douglas wing adjourned to Baltimore and nominated 
him and Johnson, HershelV. 

» Meantime the fossilized Whigs, the remains of the 
American Knownothing— do nothing men, who would 
not act with either wing of the Democrats, and stood 
still while the Republicans went on^put Bell and 
Everett in nomination at Baltimore. There are men 
with their faces ever toward the past, who. like the 
fabled gnomes said to haunt and linger about the 
place where their dead treasures are buried, never 
can be induced to go forward with their age — Con- 
servatives. 

The story of the Chicago convention of i860, its 
men and doings, is not even to be glanced at. It is 
everywhere written in word and deed, Nor yet of the 
great campaign it inaugurated. Men see the hand of 
providence, luck, fortune, as their temperaments or 
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habits of mind may be, in the diviaon of tiie Di 
cratic party. It rendered the success of the Republi- 
cans certain. Suppose the Democrats had taken the 
Douglas platform with himself and Breckenridge 
on it? The south would have been a^ certain. 
On his platform north, what would have been the 
result ? Fortunately the question is without practi- 
cal interest It is probable that the Republicans 
would then have beaten Douglas, Many Democrats, 
more Knownothings, would then have voted for Lin- 
coln. 

The popular vote stood : for Lincoln, i,866,3<;2 ; 
Douglas, 1,375,157; Breckenridge, 845,763; Bell, 
589,581. 

Lincoln received one hundred and eighty electoral 
.votes, Breckenridge seventy-two, Bell thirty-oinci 
Douglas twelve. 

These figures furnish the factors of curious prob- 
lems under our complex system of election. 

Under constitutional sanctions, the Republicans pre- 
vailed. The south, still in full possession of all the 
departments of the government, executed her threat. 
Her senators departed from an open session, and, 
through the door thus opened, wayworn, heroic 
Kansas entered the indissoluble Union. 

The hands of one of the great creators of Greek 
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^H tragedy, wielding the forces of destiny, could have 
^H wrought nothing more dramatic than this closing 
^H scene, indeed than the whole of this great first 
^^ act, from the formation of the conspiracy, the gather- 
ing of the forces, the confusion and division of the 
more powerful, to defeat and flight — historically, the 
whole is eminently dramatic. 

Those wise, poetic, true-born artists never exhibited 
blood and death on the stage. That was always 
within. The chorus in such actual presence, saw and 
interpreted to the outside world. In no sense shall I 
become even a chorus. Outside scenes will have but 
scanty mention. 

The Thirty-sixth congress was a stormy, not to 
say a quarrekome body of men, with many strik- 
ing and personal scenes. Conspicuous was the 
Pryor-Pottcr episode. The Virginian challenged the 
western, who promptly accepted and named bowie 

I knives. The southern declined. The weapons were 
not the arms of a gentleman, though eminently south- 
em.* 
Prior was more fortunate with Edgerton. 
'Tbad. Sieveni tbereupon luggcitnl daHgfiirii. Tbe meeiiag nerer 



CHAPTER IX. 

Mr. LincolnandtheThirty-seYenihCoapess.— ThdrLabor.- 

— Blair.— Wade.— Stevens.— Sian ion— Sewttid.— Chase.— TTie Crineft- J 

den Resolutions.- EilraSessioQ.— Bull Run.— Wade There. - 

lee on Coadact of Ihe War.— CoBgresi Clarified.— Virginia. - 

Ivrred.— Vallandigham and Ihe Democracy. — Clamor Againsi 

coin,— The Davis-Wade Manifesto.— The Thirtj-dgbth Coagicss. — I 

ConscripliOD. — Schenck. — Garfield. — Blaine. 

THE first Continental congress was the natural i 
product of its time, convened to give expression 1 
to its sentiment and take counsel of its exigencies. 
Washington and the first congress under the new j 
constitution were elected to put the new machinery | 
in motion, adjust, superintend and impart life and j 
vigor, steadiness and courage to its infant prixresses, 
Mr. Madison was elected, as was the Twelfth > 
gress with him, in the midst of the then chronic 
tation between the Republic and Great Britain, and J 
with the expectation of war between the two countries, | 
They declared and fought it Each body, each Presi- 
dent knew what he and it were elected to do. Mr, 
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Lincoln, his cabinet and the Thirty-seventh congress 
were elected to do anything, everything, except what 
fell upon them to do — fight the greatest civil war of 
all history — one of the hugest wars of modern times, 
involving larger armies, a wider theatre than any of 
the Napoleonic wars. It came upon them by sur- 
prise utter. As we have seen — mentally, morally, 
but unconsciously — the people of both sides, with all 
the leaders of the north, pre.ssed forward blindly to 
the inevitable. The great contest passed logically 
through all stages, moral, political, legislative, judi- 
cial, and no man of the north, few of the south, were 
in the least aware of it, until armed they confronted 
each other, and then neither believed the other in- 
tended very war. It amazes us now to recall how 
utterly we misunderstood each other — one and all. 
On the morning of February ii, i86l, the President- 
elect started on his memorable progress through the 
northern states to the capital. He reached it to find 
seven states of the Republic with an organized gov- 
ernment, a President and congress, its seat at Mont- 
gomery. Its congress convened there the fourth of 
the same month, organized, adopted a constitution 
the seventh, and elected its executive the eighth — 
three days before he left his home at Springfield. 
Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated in due form, in the 
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midst of secretly armed friends, who were greatly ro- 1 
lieved when they saw bim in possession of the execu* I 
tive mansion. They feared assassination and armed J 
riot, to suppress which General Scott made the best i 
disposition of his scant force possible, and with his 
officers remained in command of them. Still war was 
not believed in. Nor yet when the forts in Charles- 
ton harbor were reduced, even then the assemblio^J 
of congress was delayed till July Fourth. 

That body convened to find over three hundred 
thousand Union soldiers in the field. On the day of 
its opening there were twenty-five thousand marched 
through Pennsylvania avenue. At that time quite J 
one-third of the available military population of the ' 
south were under arms, from its then eleven states, 
with its capital not a hundred miles from Washing- 
ton. How much time and blood it cost us to get 
there ! 

At that time position in the government, executive ' 
or legislative, did not indicate the real position of the 
man in the incipient, rapidly developing contest 
That depended entirely upon the personal qualities of 
the individual. In such times the occasion finds them ] 
out ; elects and conducts them to their places. Mr. 
Lincoln was not elected to carry on a war, had few rf I 
the qualities save courage, firmness, purpose, that 1 
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^H make warriors. Nor had any of his cabinet larger 
^" endowments in that direction save Montgomery- 
Blair.* 

In the senate Wade, Chandler, Baker and one or 

(two more were the warriors. Thad Stevens and a 
very few of the house had fighting qualities. Stanton, 
■when he reached the war office, developed the native 
dements which find exercise in war. He and Blair 
agreed in two things, boundless admiration and con- 
fidence in Wade and determination to extinguish the 
rebellion. Blair was the only man who had a just 
conception of real war. He was a graduate of West 
Point, and why he and Cameron did not have each 
other's places doubtless was because Mr, Lincoln did 

• not expect war. Mr. Wade, Stevens, the President, 
Stanton, and the average man then supposed war 
meant to march upon the enemy by the shortest 
route, assail, hang to him, and Ikk him in the most 
4iirect way and in the shortest possible time. I fear 

».all the men of that opening day had the same idea, 
-and hence the "on to Richmond" cry. Warriors 



* He noL only had eaougb belligerency for the cabi 
would share U — for Ihe war, but lo conducl maoy | 
wara at Ilie lame time. " The Blairs." said he lo ini 

I for a fight, go ia for a funeral. " He was at feud wil> 
Rbtllion— they were doc on speakiag [erml. He soo 
■tace wilh Chase, in which Frank Blair was his ally. 
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arc bom. Waf makes soldiers, and by a stow aod I 
awfully expensive process. Tbe Indians assemble I 
the warriors of the tribe, fight a battle and go home. I 
The war is over. We were abori^nal. By a 
and force of character, indomitable, inflexible, never I 
in doubt or wavering, with a fixed purpose to scait I 
with, we went about it. 

Mr. Wade soon came to be the first man in thej 
senate. His qualities, experience, temper, even level-* 
headedness, made him that. The American people 
knew little, saw little of the men in congress during 
the entire war, and cared nothing for them so that 
they created and supplied the money and backed Mr. i 
Lincoln and the secretary of war. ' 

Thad Stevens, " Old Thad," as the leader of the I 
more popular house — nobody cares much for the I 
senate, save to get into it — was the popular congres- 
sional idol of the war. Next him ranked Wade — 
"Old Ben Wade," as he had already become. Of | 
these two men, with Edwin M.Stanton, it may truly 1 
be said they were the most revolutionary m 
the Union side of our history since the days of the 
Adamses and Jefferson. They had one purpose- 
the extinction of the rebellion. Whatever at hand i 
seemed best fitted for that, they used, Mo scruple | 
of the written constitution troubled either. The J 
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conservative notion of preserving the constitution, as 
next to slavery, the thing not to be touched, always 
provoked their derision. At the first, the rebels de- 
pended on the constitution to ward us off 

The Thirty-sixth congress, although it oi^nized 
. territories without excluding slavery, had yet the 
[ courage, under the lead of Seward, Wade and Fes- 
senden in the senate, and Stevens, E. B. Washburn 
Corwin, Conkling, Kclley and others, to reject the 
Crittenden compromise— an amendment of the con- 
stitution prohibiting the abolition of slavery, did 
many things subservient in its desire to propitiate 
the south — it may well be questioned whether that 
body ever went so far in that direction as did the 
Thirty-seventh, at the called session of July Fourth. 
Mr. Crittenden, then seventy-five years of age, 
had been transferred to the house, to make room for 
Breckenridge in the senate, produced his scarcely 
, less famous resolution in the house the day after the 
I first Bull Run battle. The first part stated that the 
I war existed by the act of the south. It then de- 
I clarcd its purpose and hmit. on the part of the Union, 
I as follows ; 



Thai ihis wai is nol waged on Iheir part in 
I for any puipase of conquesi or sub;ugaiLon, i 
y.fmltrftrimg viick Iki rigkli er eilailiihtd mil 
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defend and inaiiiuin (be supumact of (he ' 

the Udiod. vith all the disnilgr. eqnalitj utd ri^Os ^ tkt trntrmt 

untmfairtd : and ihsi usoooaslbcK objects are accomplidwd the 

On the full house this without a word, under the 
previous question, passed, one hundred and sevci 
teen for to two against it. The two were John F. 
Potter of Wisconsin and one of the younger of 
Ohio's new men. Lovejoy, though in his seat, re- 
mained silent. It was passed in the senate after full 
discussion, by thirty for to five against it. All th) 
northern senators voted for it, save Sumner, who: 
spoke, but did not vote, and Trumbull, who voted 
against it on verbal grounds with the rebel Brecken- 
ridge, and Polk, and Johnson of Missouri, and 
PowelL Wade and Chandler remained silent and 
voted for it. Hale did not vote. The slaveholders 
voted against it because it charged the war upon 
them. 

The Republicans, with Stevens and all of the 

house, would then so wage the war as to hurt the 

south the least, and slavery not at all.* 

• The two oppoDenIs were called to accouiil, and botdly decUied llul 
ilaverr having Ihrustbj'theprolecuaECDnstituiioD sbouldbe eilioguished. 
One of Ihctn was emphalic. He declared his aswciaies were after all 
ofrnid of slavery. Tbey went «boul silent and tremulous lesl, like a 
dragon, it Vfould come and devour Iheni. There was something of 111 
both homes then, 1 1 will perhaps please ihe enemies of these 
(O be reminded thai each was defeaied lor the next congress. 
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^P The resolution as the unanimous declaration of 
congress, so significant and so amazing, which no man 
of that majority now speaks of, and is now a curious 
study, was everywhere not only accepted north but 

» constituted the state platform entire of the Ohio 
Republicans in 1863. It is probable this was the 
prudent, the wiser course. Perhaps the cooler- 
headed Wade, Fessenden and Stevens saw clearly 
enough the real objective point of the war, but knew 

»very well that the declared purpose of the war at that 
time, to abolish slavery, would greatly diminish the 
northern ardor and weaken the hands of the govern- 
ment, if it was not fatal to the cause of the Union, 
In the old war we struggled to maintain the birth- 
right of Englishmen ; contending for that, we came 
directly upon the birthright of Americans. In this 
we took up arms to enforce the constitution — what- 
ever it meant — as to slavery. We very soon pro- 
claimed the abolition of slavery, and amended the 
constitution finally. The most of human goods are 
reached thus collaterally, incidentally, from the 
astrologers and alchemists, to Columbus. 

The session closed August 6. Congress was called 
to provide for the war. Its session was but a giant 
committee of ways and means. It called for five 
hundred thousand volunteers, and twenty-five thou- 
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sand r^ulars. It appropriated 6ve hundred c 
dollars for the army alone. The navy w-as augmented 
by immense appropriations. The repairs of old ani 
the building of new, strong, powerful ships, the i 
provement of arms, invention of new ordnance, i 
projectiles, all calling into play the native creative 
genius of our northern people. Duties on import 
were increased, a loan of two hundred and fifty n 
lion dollars authorized, an issue and re-issue of fift; 
million of treasury notes provided for ; the Presi 
dent's acts — his past indemnified, his future assurec 
against ; and so that congress in that month launchec 
the huge war. 

Meantime Bull Run* — that dead sea victory tot) 

• Ma, WAoe AT Bull 
eolty mlsippreh ended. H 
beaten on tbe field. Al I 
and. >5 raw troops mighi, wcai off from the field, leaving a. part of the 
amaied foe Ihfre. Thn nrvtr panutd us an tnik. Covenrar Spngde 
ireni and brought ofi his guns the next day. A party brought ofT the 
body of Cotonel Cameron the second day aFter. No nbeU but dead oMi 
were mel with. Senators Wade, Qiandler. Brovn, ser|;eaat-at-aniu of the 
■eoate, and Majoi Eaton io one carnage : Tom Brown of CleveUndi 
Blake, Mortis and a colleague of theirs, of the house, in anotber. wele U 
the battle — some of them on the field and saw men fall. On their 
near Ihe eitemporiied hospital, Ashby's " Black Horse." as vu lb 
swept down upon them and caused a panic, I quote from Cox's ' Time 
Decades' a descriptive piassage there credited to anolhei 

'" Mr. relates how his company were charged upon by wild ridenof 

sable horses. ' li seemed.' said he, in a deliberately penned descriplioa. 
'u i( the vrry devils of panic and cowardice seiied every mortal offioer, 
(Oidier, teamster and ciliiea. No officer tried to tally a soldier Or do taj- 
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south, like so many seeming triumphs — so fruitful in 
far-reaching profits to the north, like so many seem- 
ing defeats — had been fought, won, and for the time 
lost. 

Early at the ensuing — the regular — session Mr. 
Chandler introduced a resolution to inquire into the 
causes of the disaster of the twenty-first of July, sup- 
plemented by the sad affair of Ball's Bluff] and the 
fall of Colonel Baker. The idea covered by it was 
most suggestive. That was the origin of the to be- 
come famous " Committee on the Conduct of the War," 
the most useful of the purely congressional agencies, 
in the hands of its own members, of the war. The 
ready house caught it up, passed a joint resolution, 

thing bul spring Bad run loward Cenlerville. Thcie oever was anylbing 
like il for causeless, sheer. abBOlule, absurd cowardice, or laiher panic, oa 
thisDiIseiable earlh before. Off Ihey went, oneandali, olf, down the liigh- 
way, across fields (awards Ibe woods, anywhere, everywhere to escape. The 
foitber tbey ran the raore frightened Ihey grew, and, though we moved ai 
fail at we could, [he fugitives passed us by scores. To enable themselves 
better (o ran. tbey threw away their blaakels. knapsacks, canteens, and 
fioalljr muskets, cartridge boxes — everything. We called to them, totd 
titem there was no daogei ; implored Ihem to stand. We called them 
cowards, denounced Ibem In most offensive terms, put out our heavy 
terotvers, threatened to kill (hem. in vain. A cruel, craiy, hopeless panic 
possessed them and infected everybody in franl or rear.' Mr. Cox gives 
iDCich more, describing the awful pack at Cub's Run, pp. 158-9, From a 
Itlier of one of Wade's party, written the morningofhii return— not delib- 
erate, as ils rush of langtiage shows : ■ The two carriages of the parly, 
which were blocked up in the awful gorge at Cub's Run, had become 
Mlntated. They united after passing Cenlerville, where ihe left wing of 
our anay were itili in position with their batteries, not engaged during ibe 
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for a joint committee of seven — three of the senate, I 
four of the house;* 

Its efBciency, like that of all congressional com- 
mittees, would depend entirely upon the qualities and i 
conduct of its bead. Nobody but Wade was thought 
of for chairman. Chandler and Andrew Johnson were 
with him and Julian, Covode, Gooch and Odell from 
the house, t The committee by Mr. Wade, omitting 1 
Mr. Johnson's name, made their first report soon | 
after the close of the Thirty- seventh congress, in ] 
April, 1863, which made three heavy volumes of 1 
over two thousand printed pages. Their second. 
May 22, 1865, a trifle more in bulk — six volumes in ' 
all, of over four thousand pages. We may only 

day and not seeing ao enemy. They passed the drift wreck and ruins of 
•bondQDed arnii and maleria] until witliia a mite oi id o( Fairiu Court 
Hotue, where in a good position, undei Wade, armed with his bmotu 
rifle, BS were the resl with heavy revolveti, they fanned actan ihe pike. 
Wade, his hat well back, his gun In portion, his party in line, faciiig Ihe 
Onflowing torrent of runaways, who were ghastly rich milk famic — ii ii a, 
disease— called ont, " Boys, well stop this damned runaway." and tbey 
di± For the fourth of an hour not a tnan passed saved McDowell's bearer 
of diipalcbei, and he only on production of his papers. The rushing, 
cowardly, half-armed, demented fugitives slopped, gathered, crowded, 

• At the opening of the session, Mr. Conkling. who had been upon the 
ground (Half s Bloff) and thoroughly invcBUgaied the whole affair, made 

and produced that shocking disaster and attending incidents. One of the 
itrongesi of hii many great congnssional speeches — the fiisl that congren 
__.,.. L really knew of Ihe lacls. This led to Ihe action of the "- 
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mention some of the leading subjects committed to 
its care: "Bull Run," "Ball's Bluff," "The Mis- 
souri Campaign," and "Fremont," "The Hatteras 
Expedition," "Port Royal," " Burnside's Beaufort 
Exploits," "Fort Donelson," "The Capture of New 
Orleans," " Invasion of New Mexico," " Expedition 
to Accomac," "The Battle of Winchester," "The 
Battle of the Monitor and the Merrimac," "The 
Army of the Potomac," "Battle of Petersburg." 
Bank's famous "Red River Cotton Raid," Butler's 
equally famous "Raid on Fort Fisher," which Terry 
afterward carried by assault, "Treatment of Pris- 
oners," "The Sherman-Johnson Capitulation" — a 
great many more events and incidents of the war im- 
portant then, forgotten long since. A laige edition. 

Sowed back, hedged in on elllier side by thick, growing; cedars ibal > 
fabtnl could hardly pcnelrate. The position became serious, A levolver 
was discharged, ihxllerine the ann of Major Ealon. saJd 10 be In Ihe hand 
of a mounted escaping teamster, whom he had nrresied. At that liutani 
the heroic old senator and his friends werr relieved, peihaps rescued, by 
Colonel Crane and a part of the Second New York, hurrying toward Ihe 
scene of disaster, and the party proceeded. At FaitfaJt Ihe genllenun in 
charge of Ilie second carriage delivered to an officer seven or eight rilled 
muskets and other properly, all his carriajie could carry, and Ihus light- 
eaed moved on. reaching the capital just before dawn, Wade'i exploit, 
so in character — seveo citiiens slopping a runaway army — was much 
talked of. Nothing belter illustrates Ihe rawness in matters of war than 
■be presence of men of Ihis posilion at this battle. They were there by 
Ihe special permission of General Scon with imposing passes. Eely of 
New York, at an early hour, was captured and carried to Richmond. 
Wade would hardly have submilled to that fortune." 
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many thousands, were printed, of these now scarce 
volumes, where is recorded so much evidence of gen- 
erals and others, of value to the real historian, who 
will know the use of original evidence ^vhen he comes 
— not referred to by the generals who are now so 
busy patching their fames. It is said that Wade 
seldom missed a session of the committee. The most 
conscientious of known men, never ill — he never 
neglected a duty, failed of an engagement, was never 
waited for, and never failed to meet his foe, one or 
many. * 

Largely we are indebted to Mr. Wade for the ad- 
vancement of Mr. Stanton to the war office. He 
strongly urged him upon Mr. Lincoln, who soon 
came to estimate Mr. Wade at his true value. Stan- 
ton had been the bitterest of Democrats. The Re- 
publicans then knew nothing certainly of his course 
in Buchanan's cabinet. His appointment surprised 

* So thekiodesl or men, the most obscure could cammaod his iDSUnt 
atlcDiion. Ifal leisure— I islening 10 Mn. Wade's flae FFailiiig^bearoae 
at once, wiih hia eonc, *ould stride up the avenue to a department whoe 
all the doore stood open 10 him, and ,H once advance, if it was possible, 
Ihe iniercsis of his tcmponirT pioi^«. No man's voice was more poleot. 
I recall his peisistenl effort 10 secure the appointment of a gremd nephew 
of Washington Irving 10 the naval academy. When he succeeded be wai 
shocked when told that the sifted youth lacked cnc-^ilf AM ^oaiflcAof the 
required height. The most laborious tasks of a kind-hearted lenam or 
, represenlalive weiE in obedience to ibe endless calls for cveiy varietjr of 
thing, from all possible people— mainly those having HO claims. 
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the senate. Wade knew and indorsed him there. 
That was sufficient.* 

The army, the American world, thrilled under 
Stanton's first touch. At his word everybody moved 
but McClellan. I may but mention some of the lead- 
ing things accomplished by that great congress: 

The abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
in April, '62. The confiscation of rebel property — 
slaves, maugre the Crittenden platform not nine 
months old, and on which McClellan waged war, 
keeping in its limits. The abandoned and captured 
property law, a title that tells nothing to a stranger. 
It was the act under which all the cotton was seized 
and sold. The great blockade and also the rebel 
intercourse law, under which we sought to secure 
cotton in the rebel lines to meet the frantic foreign 
clamor for cotton, and thus keep them from inter- 
vening. The important law, authorizing the seizure 
of railroads and telegraphs for the public service. 
Early in July, 1862, the great Pacific railroad scheme 
was perfected by law. Though the walls of the capitol 
where congress deliberated, vibrated in the roar of 
hostile cannon that would destroy it, that congress 
set at once about erecting its great dome. The needs 
of the war, in the fruitful hands of that creative con- 
* SenatDT Pesrce of MorxUod was my auttiorily for lliis 
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gress, the great scheme of the national currency, the 1 
ingeniously wrought out internal revenue and direct I 
taxation laws, that floated the nine hundred milUoi^'l 
of -paper we were obliged to issue. It was not thea 
l^al tender clause that did this. That was a pure 
compulsion, which at a certain point would be power- 
less. It was the national credit based on its im- 
mense actual revenues, which persuaded, that kept.j 
us swimming though water-logged and constantl/1 
sinking. Gold ceased to be money ; it became a com- I 
modity, the price of which marked accurately how (ar I 
below the sur&ce our paper was. There were the j 
conscription laws — all the acts of that congress c 
not be named. 

I recall for a moment the real position of this con- J 
gress, of which none of the busy, covetous military | 
historians (?) has yet said a word. Lincoln, by com- 
mon consent, stands next Washington, then Grant, | 
Sherman, Sheridan (saying nothing of the cabinet), ia | 
the common estimate. What would Lincoln have ] 
accomplished had there not been a brave, firm, wise, . 
far-seeing congress to advise, create, compel, reward, I 
punish, pay premiums, bounties, prizes. Where 1 
would have been the glittering hosts, with the gold- 
spangled, glory- bedazzling generals? In the true] 
sense, that congress made and sustained them all — the | 
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President but executed their will — hence all their 
fame and glory. Nothing of this was or is yet seen. 
In the eyes of the nation in the near foreground there 
were but two figures looming through the dense 
cloud of war — the ever present smoke of ceaseless 
battle. Lincoln colossal, Stanton appearing and dis- 
appearing, sustaining, supporting, inflexible, imper- 
sonation of one of the great inexorable forces of 
nature. People supposed Chase was awfully busy up 
there in his huge stone factory, creating money — 
paper mostly ; poor stuflT it was showing, notwith- 
standing legal tender — treasury notes and bonds. 
They caught glimpses of Seward, diminished by the 
immense distance — little man ! standing on the sands 
of the sea, frantically admonishing, waving off the 
eager crowd, English and French, who thronged the 
Othershore, hardly restrained from jumping into their 
boats and pulling over to break the blockade and 
help the rebs. ' ' Congress ! Congress ! Well, ain't 
old Thad Stevens and old Ben Wade there ? They'll 
keep 'em at work I " was the popular cry. Ah, yes, 
they kept themselves at work, work all the time. 
We may see some of the other things done, some of 
the difficulties in the way. 

Upon the resumption of its labors at the December 
session of 1862, the senate, with becoming prompti- 
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tade, expelled John C. Breckenridge, of the old 6ni 

of " Buck and Breck," so sharply handled by Baker J 
at the extra session. He was not present, and 1 
associate, Powell, did what he might to divert or & 
the blow. The vote was unanimous. On the six-^ 
teenth the first bolt struck Jesse D. Bright, 
greatest Indianian before the late Mr. Hendricks^l 
He wrote a Utter tai\y in March, addressed to " Hiu 
Excellency, the President of the Confederate States," 
whose name it was "Jefferson Davis," whilom i 
senator of the United States, earnestly recommend- 
ing another rebel, who had an improved arm to sell, to 
his Confederate excellency's kind consideration. His ■ 
defense was adroit. He hated to go. The Democrats. I 
stood by him. The new senators — Harris of New 
York and Cowan of Pennsylvania, Republicans both— 
spoke and voted for him. The votes stood thirty-two 
adverse and fourteen for him, and he slept with hisil 
political fathers. This was the work of young Sena-J 
tor Wilkinson from younger Minnesota. December<l 
l8, Sumner moved the expulsion of Trusten Polk of 1 
Missouri; called him a traitor by name. Trustenjl 
had also written a letter — to an editor. Meantime his 1 
colleague, Johnston, was made ready and paired with.1 
him, two and two, like the unclean in Noah's time. 
The Democrats joined in their cordial send-off. Mr< 
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H ■'Wade, certain of results — he never spoke when he 
was — remained in grim silence through these pro- 
ceedings, the tone of voice in which he expressed his 
hearty approval betraying the cordiality of his con- 
currence. The house took the lead in this " Pride's 
Purge." On the first day Frank Blair moved the 
expulsion of his colleague, Reid, He was sent out 
on the common counts, as a lawyer would say, as was 
the ever ponderously truculent Burnett of Kentucky. 
The house did not expend the "ayes and noes " on 
them. It "agreed " on their cases by good-natured 
acclamation, which one acquainted with the already 
departed could appreciate. Brave white-haired old 

»Wicklifre made Burnett the occasion of some cheering 
words, loudly applauded by the Republicans. He 
took the arming of slaves greatly to heart later. 

Meantime the literal Wilkes had intercepted and 

returned Mason and Siidell. America never had two 

sons she could better spare. But here they were, and 

the bouse so noisily applauded the act that it was 

heard across the Atlantic and added much to the 

■ complicated and compromising position the exploit 

^^ placed us in. Mr. Seward saved us. His position 

^B was the most difficult and the least appreciated of any 

^Bof the three great secretaries. He gracefully apolo- 

^ftgized to her majesty, and we rewarded the old South 
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sea explorer in true British fashion by making htm an I 
admiral, * 

There was the dismembering of Virginia — would 
we do it again, under the same conditions and in on] 
then temper ? Yes. She was betrayed by her sons 
on all sides. Her great leaders abandoned her and 
themselves. Her small men found in this their 
opportunity. Not a man of them made any reputa-a 
tion. Their needs required her division. He did iM 
for them. Her very bondmen reviled her. Her day 
is not yet. She promised to submit her ordinance of 
treason to a fair vote of her people- Old bawd that she . 
had become — she cared for no sanction. Shamelessljra 
she rushed to her harlot's couch to find a barlot'sfl 
grave. The chariots of war cut her soil to their bubs^.l 
She was a wide, red mire. In her return to life shefl 
brings from her dead past its dead burdens to dam I 
the way of new progress, free to her southern sisters. I 
It may be that her nearness — lying so clearly ia I 
our field of vision, her sufferings are more obviou^^l 
they seem almost more than her deserving. The lawl 
of retribution executes itself alike on peoples as oOa 
individuals. There is no escape for either. 
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Some things of that congress thus far finding small 
mention, of much temporary and some of great and 
lasting influence, should be noticed. 

Early in the winter of 1861-2 it became apparent 
to the sagacious Vallandigham, one of the able, clear- 
headed men of his day, ardent, ambitious, of manly, 
honorable impulses, largely influenced by his unfortu- 
nate bias to the south, whence came inspiration and 
fami]y origin, that to support the war, the administra- 
tion, was to lose — merge the Democracy with the 
Republicans and thus efface the party. True, as he 
must have seen, to oppose the war the administration 
was to make the Democracy the allies of the revelled 
.south. He probably did not regret that, in view of 
the end of the war at some time. Hence the party in 
the house was reorganized under his lead, and a writ- 
ten basis signed by some thirty of that body. Un- 
questionably to that action was due many added 
months to the period of the war.* 

•Sdmulalcd by his new delerminalion. his givings oqI were of lucb pro- 

. Bounced choracier [hsi he was arrested by Bunuide's order. lenl ihrough 

IhE lines, went to Bermuda, thence lo Canada, and ce-appeared at (be 

Democralic convenlioD of [864, at Chicago, having in the ireantinie been a 

second time martyred as the Democratic candidate (or governor of hia 

Slate. When hU return was repotted to the President, it reminded him 

■only ol a lilliesloryof Sangamon county. The messenger hurried eagerly 

^B 10 ihe despotic St BDton, who peremptorily denied Vallandigham '3 presence 

^L Id Ibe Uniled Stales, and closed the superserviceable man's mouth by 

^H assuring him that no human testimony ever would couTioce him of Vallan- 

^^L . (dighun'i return while Ihe war Luted. 
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For two things furthest possible from war shot 
this great congress be held in remembrance, 
agricultural bureau, rapidly developing to a great 
partment of the government, and the agriculti 
colleges. Curiously enough, neither originated with 
a farmer. Henry L. Ellsworth, a lawyer, was com- 
missioner of patents 1836-1845. Without warrant 
of law or precedent, he supplemented his duties 
the collection of agricultural information from 
various sections of the country and world, which he 
put forth annually in well-arranged reports, of vast 
utility, Owen Lovejoy,* an educated Congregatioi 
minister, brother of the martyr of Alton, introduci 
in the house the bill to establish an agricultural 
statistical bureau, January 8, i86z. It became law 
May 20, 1862. Mr. Lincoln's selection of Isaac 
Newton, a Pennsylvania farmer, for the first commi3^ 
sioner, was one of the inscrutable acts with whii 
great men sometimes bewilder common minds. "f- Tl 
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bureau survived even " Sir Isaac" — as the wags of 
the house called him.* 

Justin S. Morrill, as stated, entered the house of 
the Thirty-fourth congress in 1855. He was then 
forty-five years of age. The scheme of state agri- 
cultural colleges was his — an inspiration of genius. 
He introduced the bill December 14, 1857, number 
two of that session. It lay in committee vat till the 
ensuing April, when Howell Cobb reported it ad- 
versely- 

On the twentieth of that month Mr. M. had 
the floor, and so effectively that it passed two days 
later, by a vote of one hundred and five to one hun- 
dred. Though in no sense a sectional measure, the 
majority was the more northern and Whig. In 
the senate, as in the house, it met with a determined 
opposition, and passed that body February 7, 1859, 
by a vote of twenty-five to twenty-three. The 

* The cily was full of anecdotes of the htad, or the one end of the new 
bureau. He had a beautiful octoroon girl in the leed loomi, of whom he 
was very proud, and those whom he wished lo be terj' gracious Id, he con- 
ducted on some pretense, within the magic of her presence. Among his 
amuiing accomplishments was a PariinelDoinn use ol language. His 
Myinga had « Ide currencj. He one day look a gtave M. C. to the room. 
I« whom he pointed out the physical excellencies of the young lady, who 
was exceedingly fair for her blood. "You'd hardly think she was an *-to- 
pntrittH." be said confidenlially to his guest. " Hardly," was the grave 
responie. " 1 mean an ixlagoii," said Sir Isaac, recovering himself wiih 
placid serenity, and which was received with an impervious ail by bim of 
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senate amendments were promptly concurred in hjr 
the house, and Mr. Buchanan very promptly returoei 
it with a veto. The vote to pass it over the veto w 
one hundred and five to ninety-five. The opposite 
to it was supposed to rest in the Constitution, 
disposed of it, and the measure rested till the passiq 
away of the old heaven and earth. 

It had no more decided friend in the senate 1 
Mr. Wade. On the second of May, 1862, the 1 
as finally passed, was re-introduced by him, 3 
known as Senate bill number 298. It was at onci 
antagonized by Senator Lane of Kansas. To hi 
aid came Wilkinson and Rice of Minnesota, ai 
Howe and Doolittle of Wisconsin. Indeed, the 
position was from the senators of the younger 
states. The main proposition was to donate to each 
state thirty thousand acres of the public lands, which, 
of course, would be portions of the territories of thj 
newer states, and it was feared the measure would apl 
feet them injuriously. After a survey and distribution, 
the land would be represented by a land-scrip, at 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, to be sold 
by the states, and the proceeds invested in stocks of ■ 
prescribed value, and the interest was alone to 1 
used in the maintenance of one or more collies i 
named in the bill. Of course, each state wouio \ 
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■in the matter of accepting or rejecting the grant, as 
its legislature might determine. Should it accept, it 
was obliged to keep the fund always intact, and de- 
voted solely to the purpose prescribed, and it must 
establish at least one college within five years, in de- 
fault of which its grant ceased. In the event that the 
selected lands were enhanced to double value by 
railroad grants, the rise inured to the United States, 
who made the grants. No state in rebellion was eli- 
gible to accept the grant. 

Mr. Wade was indefatigable in his cfTorts to secure 
prompt action in the senate, and though surprised at 
the persistent opposition, yet with patient vigilance 
he kept it well in hand, notivithstanding the de- 
mands upon him as the now admitted leader of the 
senate. Finally, June lo, he called it up, when en- 
sued an extended debate, managed for the bill by 
him with tact. One very dangerous amendment was 
adopted by a decided yea and nay vote. He secured 
a motion to reconsider which prevailed, when, after 
an explanatory statement from him, it was rejected 
by an equally decisive majority. 

On the final passage of the bill, the vote was 
thirty-two for to seven adverse. Among the seven 
were Grimes of Iowa, Doolittle and Howe of Wis- 
consin. Lane of Kansas, and Wilkinson of Minne- 
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sota. Rice finally, after a somewhat bitter oppon^l 
tion, voted for the bill, as did Pomeroy, Harlan andfl 
the rest of the western senators. 

The bill reached the house the next day. ThereJ 
it found its expectant father awaiting its advent wi4 
eager anns. 

Few men have rendered more important sernoj 
to the Republic than Justin S. Morrill. A man a 
exalted character, pure life, of calm, serene 
perament, clear-seeing and sagacious in the field of 
his specialty — finance, revenue and expenditure. 
He had already given his name to a tariff, and wag 
to be a main pillar in this department of state 
manship, through the strait of the war, though 1 
did not see his way to resting a system of natioi 
banks, on the debt of the nation — "an atmo) 
pheric basis," as he called it. 

There was a new generation of men in the house^ 
warm and eager in the great war, to whom this meas 
ure was far off if not trivial. Men would refer it to a 
committee. Morrill demanded its passage. A ^GVt\ 
words revived the memory of the older member^ 
Potter and Holman were obstinate. Potter, John F^ 
was from Wisconsin. The house heard hin 
patience, voted down his motions and took immedial 
action. Holman gratified himself with a demand f 
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^eyeas and nays, so that he might, as he sometimes did, 
have the satisfaction of seeing how few men agreed with 
him.* They were twenty-five to ninety. Though 
few, there were several names that must surprise a 
reader — an unwonted surrounding of the distinguished 
Indianian. Among them were Colfax, Dunn W. 
McKey, Harrison of Ohio; Julian, chairman of the 
pubUc lands ; Lovejoy, Pendleton, Porter, since 
governor of Indiana; Richardson of Illinois; Wilson 
and Windom, both since senators and one a secretary 
of treasury. 

The act was most hospitably received by the Presi- 
dent and approved July 2, 1862. With it should be 
coupled the great Homestead taw, both institutional 
in character and influence, and for both, as shown, 
the country is largely indebted to Mr. Wade, and 
finally to this congress. One notable struggle of his 
for it, where it stood as a rallying cry in one of the 
multiform battles in the chronic war of freedom and 
slavery, for dominion in the Republic, has with some 
breadth been brought under the eye of my readers. 
Not the least curious features of that war is, that the 



• I recall that once, when this same house was dealing with hundreds of 
csillioDS, Holmao sal as if paralyied by ibe awfiil magniiudes, when an 
ilem was reached of ^47.50. He sprang to his feel and called oul. " Mr. 
Speaker, 1 move 10 reduce thai one-half!" "Yes," called oul old Thad, 
BobbiDK awa;, " jti, that'l about your siie." 
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slavery propaganda chose the time for their appeal' 
to the forum of actual war at a time when th^ 
were in possession of the common government, and 
however guiltless of intent Mr. Buchanan and J 
venerable secretary of state are to be holden, history 
must declare that the last acts of the southern wing« 
of the Democratic party, which had enabled it for thS 
time to control the destinies of the nation, the t 
of that wing were to break down and destroy, < 
far as their power and means enabled them to go, I 
very government they were sworn to administer, pro- 
tect and defend, so as to render it a sure prey fc 
the conspiracy of which they were the cbie&. 
These men are not to be included in the charitabls 
view taken in my later pages, These men were thft 
persistent, and so long as they remained in theif 
places, the successful enemies of the homestead mea»t 
ure, the offspring of purely American ideas. It 
might be supposed that in their absence the friends 
of the bill, who had discussed and matured it through 
six congresses, had little to do but take it in its 
latest developed form and put it on iinal passage in 
each house. 

A superficial observer of the practical course of I 
American legislation even, will not be surprised t 
learn that there is often more difficulty in adjustu 






the details of a measure dian in securing a majority 
for the governing principle involved in it. The sci- 
ence of applied politics by legislation, however clearly 
it may be expressed on paper, when the mechanics 
for reducing its processes are employed for ex- 
pression in a working statute, the great and real diffi- 
culties are developed. Mr. Grow, the speaker, who 
entered the house when Mr. Wade entered the senate, 
and who was one of the earliest and ablest supporters 
of the measure, came down to the floor early in the 
first regular session of this congress, and delivered a 
conclusive speech in its favor. "It is," he said in 
his opening sentences, " a subject that has been fully 
discussed in both branches of congress for the last ten 
[twelve] years. Five times during that period a bill 
similar in its provisions to this (reported by Porter 
from the committee on public lands), has passed the 
house, twice by a two-thirds vote, when there were 
political parties here nearly balanced on ail political 
questions. " 

"On this measure," said Mr. Porter, "there are 
three parties in the house. The ardent supporters, 
who regard it of paramount importance and who 
would give it precedence ; the friends of the bill, who 
intend it shall some time pass, and its declared ene- 
mies. " 
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The measure, resting wholly on the public lands,' 
was a most important element of their disposition^ 
and the whole public land scheme had to be adjusted? 
to it. All the great land-grants, to aid in the con- 
struction of railroads, would have to take cognizance' 
of it. All this had been provided for. Now a new 
exigency of the last importance had arisen — bounQT 
lands for a million or more soldiers. Tliere was ar 
obvious connection between the homestead (enclosure 
containing the home) and the man who was to defend! 
it. The law, the government, which protected it, if 
it could not everywhere be enforced, would nowhere 
be stable. The protection of northern homes required 
that their owners should reestablish the national au- 
thority through the south — a hard and fatal necessity. 
This was the nerve-centre of the war. 

This new and grave feature of bounty lands bad t 
be adjusted and engrafted upon the homestead meai 
ure, and the whole land scheme made harmonious 
In the British parliament the government carries its 
matured schemes, if strong enough, through. An 
outside member usually has to ask leave to propose 
an amendment. General debate, promiscuous amend 
ment, as our parliamentary practice so loosely allowa^l 
is there unknown. 

The Homestead bill was early introduced inO] 
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both houses of this congress, and though by 
Senator Harlan of Iowa in the senate, it there 
fell naturally under the control of its old cham- 
pion and defender, Wade. It would be useless 
to follow its career, which furnishes a good illus- 
tration of the difficulty in adjusting the details of an 
important measure, even where its friends can control 
its fortunes. The details were, however, satisfactorily 
adjusted, and quite early, when it is remembered that 
all legislation was then matured under the reverbera- 
tion of the enemy's guns, showing how indomitable, 
confident and hopeful were the majority who inverted 
the great Washingtonian rule, and in war they pre- 
pared for peace. 

It was much to have lived through these great 
days. The man permitted to occupy a seat in the 
national councils, and contribute by a silent vote 
even to the perfection of its measures, whatever his 
position and fortunes in after life, has secured some 
place to be grateful for. This helps to a just appre- 
ciation of the great place of Mr. Wade, the practical 
leader of the senate, where his qualities and labors 
may be justly estimated by the later generations. 

Very early there cams to be a difference in the 
estimate of the President, his policy, capacity and 
intentions, between the distant northern public and 
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the leading men of the two bouses. He soon became 
the theme of criticism, reflection, reproach and con> 
demnation on their part. The New York Trilnaig' 
was largely the oi^n of these congressional critii 
and, as was known, Mr. Greeley, with a lantern, wa>< 
diligently searching all the summer, autumn and 
winter of 1863 for a man to succeed him. To such 
extent did the condemnation reach, that, at the endi 
of the Thirty-seventh congress, there were 
house but two men, capable of being heard, who 
openly and eveiywhcre defended him — Mr. Arnold 
of Illinois and one of the Ohio delegation. Corrobo- 
rative of this, I quote from a speech of one of these 
on the "Bill to Indemnify the President," in thfti 
house, on the twenty-eighth of February. He dealt 
first very directly with the resounding clamor, de. 
nunciation and vituperation of the President by the 
Democrats, and thus passed to and addressed himsdf ' 
to the Republicans : 

These ouUpoken commeau here and elsewhere have at least the meril 
of boldneu; but whal shall be *aid of that mudenne, unmanly, yet swell- 
ing uodercuneot of comptaining crilid^ thai reflects upon Ihe Piejidau, 
Ua molivei and capacity, Kifreelr and feebly In dulgi'd In by tnea having J 
(he public coDfideuce?-'Whi>perinp and complainings and doubtings and I 
unalidus and predidion^ 1 have heard men cotapUift J 
that George Wuhingtau bad died, at if unumely, and feebly ligh fi 
ictiun of Andrew Jackson to life. Whal can be done with such p 
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dritden?— men who have (ttnorbid passion loeiogeenKaurmlsrortuoei, 
and aggregate and riot in our calnmities ; and who are ne»er so happy as 

to the persona] account of the President. 1 am sick of this eTcrlajlinf 
cowardice and paltai under revecses. Defeats must come, diiasieis must 
eooe, and still grealer ones perhaps, and the end ii not yet. These men 
would never have worlced through the first Revolution; but that, u tbi* 
wit] be. was achieved in spite of them. 

Sir. if we fail it will l>e wholly because we are unworthy to succeedi be- 
cause we will not with oui whole heart and energy, might, mind and 
Itrenglh, give ourselves up entirely to this war as do the rebels; study its 
portents and obey its demands alone. The task it imposes is for our bu- 
man kind. Its work is the accumulated work 0/ the dead centuries thrust 
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doubt, assail and cast down those who alone must lead us, we might as 
well now slough into any infamy tbat men will call peace, or skulk behind 
the mediating scepter of no mallei what despot, and hide forever our dis- 
honored heads amid the ruins of our nationality. If any man here du- 
tnjMs the President, let him speak forth here, Uke these bad leaders, openly 
and no longer offend the streets and nauseate places of common resort 
with their unworthy clamor. He may not have in excess that ecstatic lire 
ibal makes poets and prophets and madmen; he may not possess much 
of what we call heroic blood, that drives men to stake priceless destinies 
on desperate ventures and lose tbem ; he may not in an eminent degree 
possess that indefinable something that schoolboys call genius, that en- 
ables its possessor, through new and unheard of combinations, to grasp 
•t wonderful results and that usually end in ruin ; or, if be possesses any 
Ot all of these qualities, they are abashed and subdued in the presence of 
\ danger that dwarfs giants and leaches prudence 10 temerity. He is an 
ttnjm passioned, cool, shrewd, sagacious, tar-seeing mas, with a capacity 
lo form his own judgments and a will to execute them ; and he possesses 
an Integrity pure and simple as the white rays of light that play about the 
ThroDC. It u this that has so lied the hearts and love of the people to 
Idm, that will not unloose In the breath of all the demagogues in tbo 
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had. Il is idle lo compare bim with WuhingtoD or Ju 

eiltaoRliriaiy men. he is an orifrinal and must su 

He hai assiduous!)' iiudinl [be leachiDgs qF Ihis wst -. has ie 

lecoD. and in full lime he uiicred iu eieal wocd. He commits aim 

Wbo would have connoilted fewer ? Tbinlc of the Geice and bun^tj dn- 

mands thai iacessantly derout bim ap. Remember the repeated insuaoa 

in our own limes wheu tbe ablest of our statesmen in that cbalr. with cabi- 

nets of their choice and sust^ned by majorities in congress, in limei <f 

profound peace, have gone down, and Iheir administnuoiu have perished 

UDdei the bare weight of the gDvemmcDt. 

And then couleraplile. if you can. in addition to the bordeDS that h 
crushed so maoj strong men, the fearful respoasibiliiies imposed upon tb 
nun. Is il not a marvel, a mosl living wonder, thai he s 
•oweU? 

But these KCDIIenien now deaonnce the Prerident't policy of the 
Sir. I remember Ibat others, loo. used lo complain the same way, and JuA 
as if the President was responsible for it and could fumish a policy for 
the war. The war is greater than the President ; greatei than the two 
houses of congress ; greater than the people, v/itk tht new Dtmecraef 
tkrvuiH >n .- greater than all together, and controls them all and diclBI 
its own policy * and woe lo the men or patty that will 




To Mr. Wade's credit — where he could not ap-l 
prove and praise the President he remained silent 
never praised any one much. Due allowance has 
never been made for Mr. Lincoln's position. Seeing 
all the most advanced saw, he also saw what 
would not — the slow, the tardy, the reluctant. 
■a the Boor or elsewhere replied ic 
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dent. The speech bad a wide drculalion and became a campaign doct^ I 
neat through the north. 
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H'these he must wait. It required all. To rush for- 
* ward with the van, like an old prophet, to risk all 
mayhap was to lose all. In this and in his grand 
docility to be taught by each day of its needs, at the 
feet of the war itself, consists the real greatness of 
the man. Constantly he grew with the people, till 
he filled their entire vision. 

As will be remembered, Mr. Wade did later ap- 
pear openly to criticise the President — not to assail 
him. but to inform the people, warn the public. Our 
success in the southwest, late in 1863. led Mr. Lin- 
coln to look for a near end of the war and consider 
the course to be pursued with the subdued states. 
He outlined a scheme which alarmed the sagacious 
men about him. His magnanimity, like many of 
his great qualities, extended to the border of weak- 
ness; as when, on the fall of Richmond, he directed 
General Hentzleman to re-convene the rebel legisla- 
ture to resume its forfeited functions. The time 
seemed pressing, the danger imminent, in the ab- 
sence of most of his associates. The Thirty-eighth 
congress adjourned, its members had gone home. Mr. 
Wade, in concert with Henry Winter Davis, respec- 
tively the chairman of the committees of the senate 
and house, on Rebel- States and on Territories, to 
whom the matter would belong, issued the famous 
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Wade- Davis manifesto, reflecting on the proposed pa 
icy, which produced a most prodigious sensation an 
excitement north. At one with them, the New Yoi 
Tribufw dared not publish it, and it went out as. 
circular. It disposed of the intended policy. \ 
brought Mr. Wade under a dense eclipse — the fin 
and only one of his life. Fortunately, he had n 
ceived his third election and at the hands of 
nominal Democratic legislature, or his career in tb 
senate would have closed under it.* 

A word further is due the Thirty-seventh cm 
gress. It seems to have been, possibly, the fin 
whose vision and grasp embraced the continenl 
as well as the interests of the humblest cttizeo 
It tied the wide asunder shores of the Pacifi 
as with the sweep of a mighty lasso to the . 
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* The eiract condilions may be oullined tor Ibose whg 
b«r. We had recovered Ibe Mississippi, and *iih it 
Louisiann. Mr. Lincoln then liied an expenment of r 
"ten per cent." — derisively called — as ii took bui ten per cent, of the peo- 
ple lo reconsiracl. Congiess promptly— Flan dera and Hahu were in iha 
house — rejected his senator, aod later it parsed its first act for mililaty 
|;ovemon, and adjouroed early In July. The President did nol lecetve it 
tea days before that event, and quietly perniitled it to die. He Iheteupog 
issued his famous proclamation, setting forth the Louisiana plan, lis 
lone vras sarcastic (owitd congress, which shared fully the eslimale anil 
spirit of the Thiitf-seveoth congress. Mr, Wade and Mr. Davis rejoined 
in a (rustic protest — they called it. Mr, D <v{s was one of the ablest and 
most brilliant men of his time. Mr. Li'icoln long balansed Davis 
Blair tot his caW net— preferred Blair, Could Davis forget it I 
so, I don 'i know. He wrote the protest— a m 
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lantic — the railroad and telegraph. It cared, also, 
for smallest things. Perhaps the necessity which 
compelled it to deal with vast sums — huge armies, 
marching, fighting over a wide continent, dealing in 
the huge — gave it a capacity for broad views, while 
the very nature of the great contest, quickening and 
inspiring the higher sentiments, gave elevation that 
inspired high aims. It is not the least indication of 
its rare aptitude, that while it thus dealt with the 
highest, broadest destinies of races, as well as of the 
nation, it neglected no minor domestic interest, lost 
sight of no need or requirement of our foreign rela- 
tions. The huge volume of its enactments, the most 
of which were of limited duration, nevertheless con- 
tributed much to the great permanent revision of 
1873. The great dome, the free capital, its schools 
for the races, the national banks, many unnamed 
things, are its work — small parts of it. It launched 
the war, made success certain — if it did criticise the 
President. 



■aruiE its tone, renewing (he whole ground. And 30 the world Toi the first 
lime knew bow widely asunder the President nnd congress Here. It sided 
with the President, condemned even Wede. wouid cut off young Gnlfield 
ODSUspidon. Wade and Da»is were greatly light, the President laially 
wrong, bad his way prevailed. When congress le-convened it stood by 
In duunt^DS and DO harm came. Mr, Lincoln leienely acquiesced. Not 
o much a ruler. The greatest manager of men the American world e<m 
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Its laws are found in Volume XII Statutes at 
Large, 1440 pages. Bulk may show diligence. Abil- 
ity only by excellence and its degree. Under the 
conditions in which the labors of this congress were 
performed, they do not fall belo>v that of any legis- 
lative body of modern history, however estimated. 
Its e.xecution required quick, unerring apprehension, 
courage, firmness, wisdom, will, lalth. The greatest 
of ail was faith. 

The philosophy of a people's history is most cer- 
tainly studied in its laws, whether enacted by itself 
or imposed by a despot. The twelfth and thirteenth 
volumes of the great series of congressional statutes 
contain the entire legislation of the war. The Thirty- 
eighth but took up and completed the work of itsa 
predecessor. Amending, perfecting — not originatJ 
ing. Its volume is but half the size of that of t 
Thirty-seventh. 

Incased in these two lie the skeleton of the Wai 
of the Rebellion, to be restored and clothed ■ 
life by whoever would best study that. The mu! 
cles, sinews, the intense life, the resistless energy, I 
endowed, animated, armed it, which went forth 1 
work the law-makers' will, departed when that 1 
took the form of feet accomplished. 

The thing — the new financial system — barely name* 
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is destined to permanency. The national banks — 
possibly a direct national currency in some form, born 
of the great financial convulsion inevitable of the 
war, will remain — an immense step forward. No 
good IS so perfect that evils may not owe birth to it. 
The greenback craze was a larve hatched of the na- 
tional currency, as its near kin, the silver delusion. 
The enormous, growing production of silver is fast 
reducing it to a base metal. Experiment will doubt- 
less go on till the idea is reached, and practically 
accepted, that money was a discovery, and not an 
invention of trade. Men cannot make more than a 
temporary representative of it — a substitute is impos- 
sible. Money — real money — is the product of the 
hand that imparted all intrinsic values to its products. 
Coining gold only declares what for the time that is. 
It cannot be augmented. 

The Thirty-seventh, the promulgator of that joint 
resolution of July, '6i, not only confiscated slaves, 
it armed them against their masters.* 

• This thing was lirsl broughl broadly before the house in a spwch the 
iwcniy-5evemh of January. iB6a, The house was slatlled. Governor Wick- 
lifTe. would not believe he understood the speaker. The claim thai while 
men of African blood were by the laws of Kentucky slaves, Ihey were allbe 
same time subjects of the United Suies, had been turned over toil not a« 
slaves but persons, and owed il allegiance as such ; and the United States 
could therefore lake ibcir service spite of Ibe master and the master's sla*e 
law, ef&ce for Ihis purpose, if necessary, all semblance of servitude, seeioed 
beyond denial. No one attempted il. After ibe subsidence of the Gnt 
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^1 The Thirty-eighth congress was elected in '62, in 

^B due time succeeding; commenced the thirteenth vol- 

^1 ume. In April, 1S64, Frank Blair repeated his 

^1 assault of Mr. Chase, which barely escaped driving 

^1 him from the cabinet, and might have led to the 

H gravest disasters, of which, thus far, so little is 

^1 known. 

^^k There, in the house, re-appeared battle-scarred and 

^1 crippled Schenck.t with young Garfield, fresh from 

^V the battlefield ; they to become the head and nearly 

^B the whole committee of military affairs. What a 

f task was theirs; volunteering had ceased. The con- 

scription law, with its twelve openings, let the whol 
draft through. Of three hundred thousand drai 
but fifty thousand were held. A new bill was pre-' 
pared and the new house of the Thirty-eighth rejected 
it. Then was held that consultation in the commit- 

impreuloiii manf Republicans along ibe borders dared aol ciiculate ■ 
or ibe great numbers of ihe speech thej' subscribed Tot. J udge Than 
of MassBchuKtlE said it would abolish slavery even in peace. S 
was essenliaily abolished when Ihe uitoaDce was made. 

■f- Robert C. Schenck was among tbe most fortunate in reodenng 
ble service, the tuost unfortunate in fame and reward of Ihe dislingul- 
men of that great period, Clear, rapid, very able, of the heroic caste 
men, he became allarget for more unjust newspaper clamor, and an In- 
stance of the suddenness with which great men are forgotten In our lime. 
A volume from him would tell us more of Ihe hidden spriogs of power (Ad 
success than all the cunflietiag accDunti of all the generals from Gruit 
Beauregard. He ood the other great dviliaos slill wrilh us abonld be 
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tee room — the great President meeting the generals 
and two or three others, his sad eyes full of the solemn, 
inner light, by which he seemed to see things hidden 
from mortals, armed, inspired. The head and his 
great young second produced their new bill — they 
passed U. A call went out for three hundred thou- 
sand. The response from the re aroused north — the 
most pathetic and arousing lyric of the land — 

We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand more, 
Shouting the battle cry of Freedom.* 

Where would Grant and Appomattox have been, 
or Lincoln, without Schenck and Garfield? 

In the dark days of December, '63, in the house, 
Garfield met James Gillespie Blaine — of the same age. 
Their entrance upon the public stage was of as much 
significance to the Republic as to themselves. Men 
with much of great and brilliant in common, they yet 
presented great contrasts. They became fast friends, 
from which flowed influences and consequences 
largely shaping tlie affairs of the Republic ; perhaps 
never to be understood out of a small circle. Conk- 
ling was still in the house. How mysteriously the 

■ Fiank Moore, editor of the Stbillion Rceard, has jiut produced the 
toulheni popular war poetss and sougs. — Appleton and Company. Some 
should perform this needed and iatereitiiig work for tbe sol- 
dier lyrics of the north. 
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fortunes of these gifted young men were made t>l 
mingle and interdepend- 

The opening of '64 saw Grant on his weltering wa/l 
through the Wilderness. It saw the nominations otl 
Mr. Lincoln and General McCletlan — George B,,l 
child of the war, an indubitable failure, pitted! 
against the great President, on the strength of \ 
failures mainly — and so the people were called I 
pass upon them — upon the war. They decla 
2,200,000 for Lincoln, to 1,800,000 for the general,' 
who, in his daj-s of young glory, used to snub his 
chief, and who recently compared himself with Lee 
— a really great captain.* Twenty-two of the twentj 
five states condemned him — under whose eyes 1 
performed all he ever anywhere did. 

One monument the Thirty-eighth congress erecte* 
to itself, tlie Thirteenth amendment of the constitu^ 
tion abolishing slavery, f 

The year '64 lapsed to '65, The great Rcbellioafl 
came suddenly to an end. 

The great President — his work done — suddenly] 
departed. 

No creation of the tragic muse ever has or ever w 
equal the dramatic effect of these closing scenes. 

* Written \n Ibe tilclime at General McClellan. 

+ The Freedroao'i Bureau w«i Iba work of the Thirty-eightb o 
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^ Many years are left me, and Wade, the vice-presi- 
dent, with a single vote between him and the head- 
ship of the victorious, restored Republic, and the end. 

The war in a way fought itself. Its waste and ruin, 
shattered states, its political and social fragments, 
will not restore themselves and spontaneously take on 
new forms, with needed crystallizations and growths. 

Great care and much time will be needful for these 
purposes. An old civilization, old economies and 
industries, are to pass. There wiil be the old race 
prejudices, the greatest and hardest of all difficulties 
to be met. We abolished slavery. We have not yet 
abolished the "nigger." He is to be outgrown — 
evolved away by a slow process — with many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. 




CHAPTER X. 

The Conquered.— Task of the Conqumirs.— Presidenl Johnson. — t 
Reconslruclion.— The Thirty-ninlh Congress.— New Men.— Ci 
Righls. — The Foriieih Congiess. — New Men. — Mr. Staoton. 
Impeachment Managers. — The Impeachment Court, — The Tiinl. 
Speeches.— Acqui I laL—CoQEressional Reconstruction.— The Free*- 
men.— The Experiment of Their Use.— Mr. Wade's RetiremenL— StU] 
Active,— The Hayes Policy.— Wade's Letter. 

THE old war horse is comparatively useless 
agricultural purposes. He is alway hearing the 
bugle call. 

Most of the men fashioned under the influence of 
the rising anti-slavery struggle — all middle-aged men 
at the beginning of the Rebellion, in congress or else- 
v/here, in positions where they took active part in 
shaping, impelling or fighting the war, whose mode 
and habit of thought and mind ran in its narroir 
intense currents — the men in short who demolished th 
mushroom slave empire, destroyed the industries of il 
people, freed their serfs, shivered their civilizatioiij 
by subverting its foundations, were not thereby, 
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a priori, eminently fitted to clear the soil of the 
encumbering ruins, plant anew their own civilization 
rebuild institutions and reconstruct the states. This 
was their task without precedent in their own or any 
other history, with no guide but what they knew of 
the field and its occupants, whom they entirely 
misunderstood at the beginning of the war, and 
whose good qualities and aptitudes for peaceful pur- 
suits they were yet to learn. Ruined, subdued, 
sullen, the people still enraged, they, the conquer- 
ors in the pride and insolence of complete and perfect 
triumph, were to attempt this. Never in history was 
a conquest so perfect. The war had ceased to be 
civil, became national, yet no semblance of nationality 
remained to the defeated, with which a treaty could 
be entered into and terms made. While such existed, 
the rebels had refused terms of return. The peoples 
were rather incongruous parts of a whole with a once 
common law, a common language, origin, history. 
So much to begin with. The worst — the hardest, 
most persistent obstacles were the freedmen soon to 
become citizens, while the masters remained disfran- 
chised. The first thing to decide was the fate of the 
foe — the leaders — traitors by law — eleven great state- 
^L fills. But one state prisoner was made, 
^1 That Senator Wade would be largely and uncon- 
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sciously, as all were, under the full influence of the 
law of human nature, the habit of mind prevailing, 
was very certain. The conquered were not an enemy 
to be treated with, were criminals — the great leaders 
— to be punished. Probably the general idea never 
presented itself to his mind, that the war was the 
crisis of a great epoch in the history of races, una-' 
voidable, conducted up to in the orderly course of 
great events, and that the fallen on both sides — the 
losing party in the struggle of great systems, freedom 
and slavery — the future with the past, on the great 
fields of the present — were really the victims — the 
martyrs of that, and not the doers of otherwise pun- 
ishable crimes. Few, perhaps, now give hospitality 
to this notion. If named to them it is rejected. For 
the time these leaders were great criminals, to be 
dealt with — some of them — as such. Mr. Davis was 
solemnly indicted at Richmond and incarcerated in a 
casemate of Fortress Monroe.* 

Mr. Johnson, on accession to the Presidency, as 
we remember, talked savagely of inexorable punish- 
ment, would hear to nothing short. Delegations and 
embassies, one notable from the churches, sought in 
vain to soften his solemn resentment 
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: Wade of the God-fearing Puritans had perhaps 
advanced notions. He alway rememlaered mercy. 
He sought to soften the wrath of the President to- 
ward the offenders. This is the reported interview — 
much more was said : 

Preddenl J, — Mr. Wade, what would yau do. were you in my place, 
charged with my respoosibililies ? 

ScDBtor W.— 1 ihinic 1 should eilherforoelntoeilleorbMig; len or twelve 
or the wont of those fellows— perbaps Tor full measiuc 1 should make It 
thuleen, just a baker's doten. 

President J . — Bui how are you going to plckoul so small a number and 
show them to be guiltier than the rest ? 

Senator W. — It won't do lo hang a very large number, I think if you 
would give me time, i could name thirteen that would stand at the head 
In Ihe work of Rebellion. We would all agree on yrf Davii.' Toomb%, 
BtHJanin, Slidilt. MaioH. Hawttl Ceii. If we did no more than drive 
thcae balf-doieD out of the country we should accotuplish a good deal.f 

* In iB(S8 Ihe prosecution was dismissed. His citlieosbip was never re- 



■f- As may be remembered, Mr. Wade was opposed to ihe execution of 
Mrs. Surralt. He belieied her innocent. 

On Peunsylvania avenue, a few blocks west of the caplol, stands ihe 
oldat bookstore in Washington. In times gone by. when bookstores 
wer e few. Ibis was a great resort for public men, who dropped in lo buy a 
periodical on their way to and from the capilol. Benton. Clay, Calhoun, 
Douglas and other notables were dally visitors. Mr. Wade, wbo lived al 
No, 6 4M itreel, where so many congressmen boarded In those days, 
would often stop on his way to and from the capitol and look over ihe 
latest things in books and magazines. He seemed to lake much interest 
in the Uterature of the day, and Iscredlted with the distinction of having 
bought the first copy of Harpt^i Ma/^tint ever sold in Washington. 
The bookseller— Joe Shillington— who itiU lives, lakes a good deal of plea*- 
nce in recounting old memoijes, and often entertains his customers wllh 
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The President went inexorably fuming about 
three or four weeks, in this vindictive mood. 
professed more confidence in and reliance on Wi 
at that time, than on any other man. This 
comforting assurance to the Republicans in congress.' 
He was openly hostile to Mr. Lincoln's scheme of 
reconstruction, and it was supposed Mr. Seward 
would be exchanged for Mr. Preston King becai 
of that. The Republican heads who had gathei 
in the capitol in dismay, doubt and great uncertainty, 
returned home feeling reassured. As will be remem- 
bered, Mr. Johnson was the single representative in 
either house of congress, from the eleven secedii 
states who remained loyal, and took his seat tn 
senate as stated. Mr. Lincoln later appointed hi 
military governor of Tennessee, where his servici 
were valuable ; and meantime, though elected vii 



listingulibed men who figured ii 
thiit]' or fori)' yea.n ago. One evEning. lalel]', the 

Ilial of (he Lincoln conspiralors. He telnled In t1 

sode of Mr. Wade and Judge Advocale General binghan 

culed Ibe accused. Said he: 

" On the moming of the execution of Mrs. Surrall, Senator Ben WvU 
of Ohio came into my siore and asked it 1 had heard any newt in rega 
to the Ihen all-absorbing topic. Ihe senience of Mra. Surratl. I told hi 
that 1 had heard nothing later than Ihe ncwspapeta gav 
thai the President had positively refused to interfere. -Well,' 
in his positive manner, 'thai woman will never hang. She hu d 
nothing lo justify such punishment, and it would be a lasllng ilur u 
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H president, he continued to perform the duties as gov- 
ernor. In this capacity he reconstructed Tennessee 
in the winter of 1864-5, and Brownlow was elected 
governor. His ground was that, maugre secession, 
the states were still in the Union, which was not the 
unanimous opinion of congress, which alone could 
settle it by admitting or rejecting congressional dele- 
gations. 

The President was urged to call a session of con- 

Igress. He dech'ned. He retained Mr. Lincoln's 
cabinet. Mr, Seward, it will be remembered, was 
then prostrate from the wound by the conspirator 
Payne. He speedily recovered, and came forth with 

a strong desire for an immediate restoration of all the 

B states. 

^P A man great in debate, in council, with much per- 
sonal magnetism, he at once quite possessed the 

oar repulalioii for juslice and honoi if Johnson allows public sentimeaiio 

nurder her. A d ' oulrage, sir, an evcrlasling disgrace.' Aflcr sa]r- 

idg Ihis, he went on loward Ihe capilol. Soon Bingham ( John A.) came 
In and warned lo linow if I bad heard anything. I told bim Ihal Senator 
Wade had been in. and what he said. 'Did Wadesaylhal?' asked Mr. 
angham in an eiciled manner. ' He did/ said I. ' WeU,' said Mr. 
Bingham, emphasiiing each word with a rap of his cane on Ihe counter, 
•he hasn't read the lestimon)', and spealiS from a superficial and senti- 
mental point of view.' He hurried after Wade, and I learned that he 
[onnd him in a comtnitlee room, where they had a pretty warm colloquy, 
Mr. Bingham maintaining that the evidence was conclusive and the tea- 
Uncejuat, and Mr. Wade holding a precisely contrary opinion wilhoat 
budging an iatit. —[Cammunicatid." 



President, with whom he before had little in comcnon. | 
He charmed away his resentments toward the reb< 
leaders. He may have roused his personal ambt>J 
tions. He certainly knew the lowly-born white, whi 
learned his alphabet at fifteen, whose early years were 
spent on a tailor's board, who, though a senator, 
man of mind, political following, had all his life been 
proscribed by the slaveiy aristocracy, and who9Q>J 
highest aspiration — the dearest wish of whose heart ^ 
was to be accepted in its charmed circle — and he may 
have suggested the magnanimous revenge of a great 
soitt, and now become their benefactor. Through 
these instrumentalities Seward sought purely what to*! 
him seemed the best public good. The revolution 1 
in the President's mind and plans was undoubtedly 
the facile work of Mr. Seward, He held that recon- 
struction was properly the work of the executive. , 
Congress could not convene till December, unless i 
called. That, as stated, the President refused to do. -I 
All the leading Republicans whose views were welta 
known were at their remote homes, dreaming of noa 
ill. The time was favorable. 

The President's first step was a sweeping amnesty I 
and pardon, which restored citizen franchise, : 
the excepted, who were arranged in twelve or four- ^ 
teen classes, and provisional governors appointed inJ 
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■ North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee and other states 
— in short the President, under the counsels of his 
secretary of state, placed himself fully in the arms of 
tiie south and of their old and alway allies, the north- 
ern Democracy, and the Republicans who went home 
returned to the capital to be confronted with the 
returned south, clamorous for their old places on the 
old terms. 

So much seems necessary to an appreciation of Mr. 

» Wade's position and duties, and so much of what 
Jbllowed as my now limited space permits mention 
oE Of course Mr. Johnson's reconstructed states, 
himself and policy, were promptly rejected by con- 
gress. He and it became objects of scorn and deris- 
ion. He was belligerent, full of courage and pluck, 
and struck back quick and viciously where and when 
he could. Unquestionably he was advised by the 
ablest Democratic lawyers to disperse the Republican 
congress and reconstruct one of southern senators 
and representatives, with those of the northern Dem- 
ocracy and such Republicans as would occupy seats 
belonging to them.* 

* I was then and ever since a reaidenl of the capitaL I knew all die 
bsding men very well The tale Judfie Jerry S. Black, in Ihe wloler after 
the assembhnK of the Thirly-nlnlh congress— 1 believe, in my presence 
■od addressed to me — uttered a bitter deiiunciatiQn of the President, as a 
weak and most cawud]]' mao. I did not ask what instances in conduct 
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It is thus seen that the Thirty-ninth congress mi 
under conditions httle less embarrassing than thi 
attending the convention of the Thirty -seventh, 
began with a bitter feud with the President, 
when we hold, as we must, that it was the duty with 
exclusive correlative power of congress to prescribe 
the rule and method of dealing with the conquered 
states — if states they still were — it is seen that 
President was not blameless, His course greatly 
hanced the losses of the war, and greatly delayed a 
return to order and restoration. There were years 
of misrule, crime and blood to be chaiged to this 
unfortunate division of counsels. Nor can 
northern Democracy be held less culpable throuj 
this period than during the four years of the war, 
and as aiding in the causes which led to that. Of' 
course the growing gap thus opened between 
great party and Mr. Seward severed all purely party 
relations, f 

he Tefcned lo, I had dq doubl. The principal alarm 
during the summer of 66, afler the adjoummeat of 
thai July. We then organized a club for watcbfulness, 
Mr. Si'nlOQ in vatious canes, and had sevistal 

idea of ibe use of force in bis unfortuaatc 
in congress. 

!" eictaimed old Ths 
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The Thirty-ninth congress met under extraordi- 
nary circumstances. Its sessions were the most 
memorable of our history. In none were the high 
debating qualities of its men more conspicuous. 
Many new men had entered the Thirty-eighth, and 
several appeared in the Thirty-ninth. Edmunds 
was in the senate, so was Guthrie, Garrett Davis, 
Hendricks and Yates. Reverdy Johnson and Cres- 
well were there from Maryland ; Howard was 
Chandler's colleague; Henderson and Gratz Brown 
spoke for Missouri; Oregon sent Williams, and E. 
D. Morgan was with Harris from New York. Gen- 
eral Sprague and Anthony represented Rhode Island. 
There were other conspicuous men since we glanced 
at the personnel of the Thirty-seventh. Foster of 
Connecticut was its president. In the house Colfax 
was in his second term as speaker, ready, suave, 
firm, popular. Judge Kelley, beginning in the 
Thirty-sixth, had already reached a great position. 
Shellcbarger was back there, and was soon at the 
front as one of the very ablest CuUom and Allison 
were in that house. Orth, Boutwell, Green, Clay 
Smith, Raymond, Hale, Griswold, Columbus De- 
lano, Hayes and Spalding were there together in 
that house. Randall also reelected — not before 
named — as was Stevens — a remarkable house. Conk- 
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ling, Gariield and Blaine were still there. A vei 
able congress. Eminently a speaking congres 
whose debates, often with temper, were the longer 
the strongest, and as ably conducted as any show 
by the annals of congress. Reconstruction was t 
absorbing, all pervading subject — the conditioi 
the south, its treatment of the freedmen, its tone^ 
temper and attitude. 

There was the great Civil Rights bill, the amend- 
ment of the Freedman's Bureau — both passed, vetoed 
and carried over the President's head. It was on 
the passage of the Civil Rights bill that Wade made 
his thrilling, exciting speech — in the spirit of the old 
Puritans, seeing the hand of God in the prostratia 
of its enemies, and declaring his purpose to act widjj 
the Almighty. The Fourteenth amendment 
wrought out at that session, largely the work ( 
General Schcnck. Some defections, noticeably thi 
of Jim Lane, from his radical associates, occun 
Wade administered a rebuke to Lane, and he i 
after committed suicide as did Preston King. It was 
supposed that remorse for his desertion was largely 
a cause of Lane's wretched end. It came to 
midsummer ere the two houses were through wilfi 
their great labors. During the following winter I 
citizens of Washington, on the twenty-second daytij 
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February, cordially supporting the President, ad- 
journed a mass meeting* to the grounds of the White 
House, and the President, in a reckless, utterly dis- 
creditable, painful way, addressed the crowd, sin- 
gling out his enemies by name, in response to voices 
in the throng. He did " not waste ammunition on a 
dead duck," (Forney). War henceforth between 
him and the too powerful Republicans was open, bit- 
ter, past treaty or terms. 

The summer following saw his famous progress 
through the north — "swinging round the circle." At 
Cleveland he got angry again. The low-born, 
underbred, pugnacious, uncultured ruffian reap- 
peared, painfully recalling the twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary, and the more humiliating scene in the senate 
chamber of his inaugural address, in the presence of 
the diplomats of western Europe. That was the 
summer of alleged arming of the Maryland militia 
to aid the President in a supposed forcible reorgani- 
zation of congress, of which no evidence has yet 
been produced — none exists. That he was advised 

I by some of the ablest of his friends to attempt such 
a solution, there is no doubt; nor yet that fifty thou- 
sand of the trained veterans of the Grand Army of 
•Nev 
(rfCbec 



'c such a people for public mMlings as ihe inhabiia 
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the Republic, under Garfield and others, were i 
readiness to come to the defense of the constitu 
tional congress. At the flash of the telegraph thej 
would appear. There was a very feverish state c 
insecuritj- at Washington during the absence of con 
gress, and a small club of gentlemen, as stated, wa 
organized to keep themselves advised of any move 
ment that might be set on foot. Nothing occurra 
to warrant apprehension. They were in frequen 
communication with Secretary Stanton. The alam 
was never given. 

The congressional elections of 1866 were mos 
disastrous to the President and Mr. Seward. Tb 
next house was three to one against them. Let 1 
hope no conditions in the future will ever produce 1 
party powerful enough to set aside a President i 
will and amend the constitution at pleasure. The con 
ditions must be full of peril. Such a party is itself f 
great peril. That time was the sorest test of the ex 
traordinary qualities of the Republicans. Histor 
may convict them of mistakes— indiscretions; of i 
want of patriotism, hrmness, large wisdom, courage, 
it cannot. In the ensuing session the suspended 
war on the President was pushed with renewed vigor 
The now ten confederate states had ail rejected 
Fourteenth amendment. They were not states. 
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military government act was passe , the south di- 
vided into military districts, the Freedmen were 
armed with the elective franchise, and the President's 
hands tied, by the Tenure of Office law — these in 
spite of his veto and over them. 

On the second of March, 1867, Benjamin F. 
Wade was elected president of the senate — the 
congress passing out of existence with the next 
day. 

That was a great congress. It did many things 
beside those named. It created the pension system, 
with soldier asylums. It directed a revision of the 
statutes; enacted many useful laws; revised and made 
effective the Pacific railroad charter. It passed the 
bankrupt act, and contributed much useful legislation 
of permanent value to the Republic. Its (fourteenth) 
volume consists of near one thousand pages. 

Mr. Wade will preside over the senate of the 
Fortieth congress. His election at that crisis had 
great significance. It marked the senatorial estimate 
of the times, the general estimate of the man. Many 
regarded it an election to the Presidency of the Re- 
public. Things had been said intimating a removal 
of "the executive obstacle." Mr, Johnson declared 
his assassination was intended, and for the first time 
he glorified the murdered Lincoln. Ere its final ad- 
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joumment without day — save its day in histor>- — the' 
Thirty-ninth congress provided by its own act for the 
assembling of its successor on the day of its dtssolo^i 
tion. March 4. 1867. That congress was to sit almi 
continuously. It was to see a return of nearly all the 
states, with their delegations in both houses, under 
the very doubtful plan of congress itself, against the 
declared will of the President, attended by the day of 
the "carpet bag" governments of the southern states 
^-certainly a punishment which, if inflicted as such, 
the constitution forbade. It is probable that the in- 
strument itself did not permit the preceding condidon 
of things ; but as a matter of law, it may well be 
doubted whether the constitution — the law of the 
states alone — can be said to exist, where and when a 
state as such has ceased. That is a question for legal 
casuists. Mr, Sumner would have divided the terri- 
tory of the Confederacy into new states. 

The senate had received some notable men. 
Simon Cameron for the third time returned to it after 
long absence ; Morrill, fully matured ; Charles S, 
Drake, a strong man ; Ohver P. Morion, one of the 
strongest, and of the Wade type. There, too, 
appeared Roscoc Conkling, of full growth, presaging 
war. Two infinities cannot occupy the same space. 
Sumner was still there. Butler, Beck and others were 
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in the house. John A. Logan reappeared there. 
Judd from his foreign mission. Peters from Maine. 

To supplement and perfect the work of the last 
congress, and carry on the war with the President, 
was the mission of this congress. There was the 
now chronic thing of passing and repassing bills and 
thus escape "the obstacle." Meantime we saw the 
congressional scheme accomplished, and all the states 
restored at the second session. The Fourteenth 
amendment was now ratified by states. Africa was 
to be represented in congress, and that body turned 
its attention to the vast war debt to be funded. 

Aheady J. M. Ashley of Ohio, as long before as 
January 7, '67, had risen in his place in the house, 
and after the imposing formula of Burke in the British 
commons, in his historic impeachment of Warren 
Hastings "of high crimes and misdemeanors," and 
impeached the President of the United States. It 
had been much talked of. The act greatly impressed 
the outside world. The house was not startled. The 
matter was sent to the judiciary committee, who re- 
ported it back the day the senate elected Wade to 
the presidency. On the seventh day of March Mr, 
Ashley called it to the attention of the new house. 
The Democrats opposed. Mr. Ashley's resolution 
passed, and so he had launched it. Mr. Boutwell, 
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chainnan, reported a resolution ordering an impeach>i 
ment December 7, following, it was defeated, yea 
fifty-seven, nays one hundred and eight It was! 
hoped this disposition was 6nal. 

There long had been a bitter feud between thel 
President and the secretary of war appointed by Mr, J 
Lincoln in spite of Montgomery Blair's strenuous op- 1 
position, and retained by Mr. Johnson over his prol 
test. Early in August ('66) the President asked hinvl 
to resign. He refused. The President suspended j 
him and Grant took his place. Under the Tenure of | 
Office act the President, on the twelfth of December 
five days after the above decisive action of the house | 
on his case, first communicated his action and r 
to the senate. He made a strong case of ' 
patibihty of temper." On the thirteenth of January, I 
'68, the senate declared his grounds insufficient and I 
"the senate does not concur." Grant never liked I 
Stanton. He locked the war office door, and with J 
his head pitched forward, both hands in the bottom ' 
of his pockets, took his silent, thoughtful way to head- ] 
quarters. That was before he invented for himself \ 
the art of speaking. It was suggested to the Presi- 
dent to nominate General J. D. Cox for the post — a 
certain graceful way out. ' ' I take no backward step" 
—he had proclaimed months before. He loved a \ 
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fight. He hated Stanton. Both the strongest pas- 
sions of his intense nature made him retain Stanton — 
or leave him where congress and his friends found 
him. There was an intermediate quarrel between 
Johnson and Grant meantime. The President said 
the general was to hold on till the supreme court set- 
tled the status of Stanton. The general denied, and 
was lost to the President in the war. 

So the matter hung in solution till the President 
remoi'cd Stanton, then in possession, and appointed 
General Lorenzo Thomas secretary of war ad interim. 
The general moved on the war office, made an assault, 
was himself assaulted, retired, and sued the stout 
secretary for Jioo.ooo.* 

The house took the matter up now with decided 
temper, more than that sorely tried body had before 
shown. The day following the action of the senate 
on the last movement of the President, Mr. Stevens 
reported a new resolutiou of impeachment, and after 
each of the leaders made statements rather than 
speeches — certainly not argnments — Mr. Stevens 
closed pungenlly ; the vote taken and it passed — one 
hundred and twenty-six to forty seven. So the Presi- 

• Mttl Caipenier and myself were retajoed by the secrelary— I had de- 
fended General Terrv, General Scolield and General Baker twice, once al 
TVenloo and again in Washingion— b/ bis directioQ. 
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dent soon thereafter was impeached pro forma, at ti 
solemn bar of the senate, March 5. Messrs. Bing- 
ham, Boutwell, Wilson, Butler, Williams, Logan and^ 
Stevens — standing in the order of the vote each 1 
ceived — Mr. Bingham the highest, one hundred and 
fourteen ; Thaddeus Stevens the lowest, one hundred 
and five — were appointed managers for the house. 

The opening of the great national court of im- 
peachment for the trial of the President, though 
simple, was imposing. The great chief-justice, in his 
black robes of office, presided — in personnel next 
Washington, the grandest figure in our history. 
Then at his best, of all the men of our time, he 
stands in the field of inner vision unapproachable 
and alone. By his side sat the president of the s 
ate, sixty-eight years of age, with snow-white haip 
and eyebrows, his firm and fine grained face smooth 
shaven and florid, with his unwinking, intensely black, 
solemn eyes, in which lay the unquenchable fire 
under a thin veil of ashes, always ready to flash, 
his form a little rounded and fuller; erect, with i«n 
diminution of mental or physical force, sui geturiSf' 
yet the peer of peers." There was the short, com- 

• No two men of the day presenled a more itriking coolrast than th* 
cblef'jiudce and Ihepte^ideDl of Ibe KnBle, An incidtal o( ihe Pre^ 
deai'i room, cbaiacletislic of ibe two, got whispered ouuide. Dimii( 
Ibc trial ibis room wu Ibe robing room of the piesidenl of the c< 
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pact, fine figure of the accused, with his strongly 
marked iron gray face, dark brow under his iron 
gray hair, which the iron would never leave, with 
his counsel, Henry Stanbery, attorney- general ; 
William M. Evarts, Benjamin R. Curtis, William S. 
Groesbeck, and T. A. R. Neilson of Tennessee, on the 
left of the president of the senate, with the managers 
grouped on the right. The senators in their seats. 
The accusing house ranged about in their rear. The 
available space of gallery, lobby, and cloak room 
was crowded with distinguished men and elegantly 
robed women, admitted by card. This on March 23, 
1868. The articles of impeachment, twelve in num- 
ber, charged the removal of the secretary of war, the 
violation of the Tenure of Office act, as the great 
crime. 

Mr. Butler, always an indifferent speaker, opened 
at great length, reading from printed slips — his nose 
seeming to touch the paper — to which was appended 

ia.'j. al (be monieDl of amyiog, this qualifying adjeclive could not be 
found. Tbe aUendani pages, oae or two geuUemen pre^ni. the unbeiid- 
ing chief himseir look pari lu a seajch for this ptefii. The cose was 
grare. Tbe court could nol go on. At Ihe last moment Wade, who bad 
KTimI)' observed Ihe scene, saw something black under some other thing, 
and lunging it with his cane, hnbed out tbe delinquent black samite, which 
b> irreverentl]' held out al tbe cane's end with. "Here. Chase — here's 

jroui old gown," The pages, ghastly at the speech, reverently rescued 

it. and Ihe pale and silent chierjustice was befiltingly robed. An added 
digDilj sal on his regal brow all Llial eventful day. 
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Judge Lawrence's strong brief. Then followed the 1 
accusing evidence. 

Judge Curtis opened the defense. He dissented 1 
as justice of the supreme court in the Dred Scott 1 
case, as will be remembered. One of the clearest] 
judicial minds of his time, too judicial for the highest j 
achievement of advocacy. His strength as a lawyerJ 
was a rare discrimination; as an advocate, in clear- 1 
ness of statement. Perhaps of the great array of J 
lawyers he best met the expectation of him. Two \ 
days he held the attention of the court. 

On the conclusion of the evidence, April 22, Gen- 
eral Logan delivered a masterly summing-up for the 
managers. Vigor characterizes his speeches. He 
was followed by Boutwell in an able, perhaps the 
most ambitious effort of the trial. Then came the 
Tennessee lawyer, with possibly the handsomest and 
most rhetorical of all the performances. Next ta 
order was Mr. Groesbeck's speech, spoken of as, on 
the whole, the most effective of the great occasion. 
He replied especially to Boutwell. Mr. Stevens, 
seldom happy in his studied efforts, with not a pleas- 
ing voice or very impressive manner, worn and al- 
ready feeble, gave his manuscript to Butler — of all 
men — to read for him. Then came Evarts for the 
defense. He never failed. It was thought he would 
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never end. His ailment, illustration and presen- 
tation were admirable, with some play of wit. No 
one could have met the expectation of him. Those 
who had heard Stanbery at his best in Ohio and 
wished to see him bear the palm of this great foren- 
sic battle, as he might once have done, were pre- 
pared for the disappointment that strangers experi- 
enced. Long ill-health, shattered nerves, over 
anxiety, left him a splendid ruin. John A. Bing- 
ham closed the case in an over-prepared, though 
able, and, in many ways, conclusive speech. I've 
heard him much more eflfective, notably in reply to 
Wadsworth's masterly and brilliant first speech in 
the house of the Thirty-seventh, 

The case was submitted. 

On May ii the senate, in the midst of the pro- 
foundest excitement, voted on the eleventh article, 
The vote stood — giiilly 35. not guilty 19. Later the 
vote was taken on such other of the articles as the 
managers desired, with the same result, the senators 
each gave the same vote on each issue. The Presi- 
dent was acquitted. The impeachment court ad- 
journed sine die. Those who voted guilty were An- 
thony, Cameron, Cattell, Chandler, Cole. Conkling, 
Conness, Corbett, Cragin, Drake, Edmunds, Ferry, 
Frelinghuysen, Harlan, Howard, Howe, Morgan, 
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Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Nyi 
Patterson of New Hampshire, Poineroy, Kamseyj 
Sherman, Sprague, Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, Tip 
ton, Wade, Willey, Williams, Wilson and Yata 
Not guilty — Bayard, Buclcalew, Davis, Dixon, Do( 
little, Fessenden, Fowler, Grimes, Henderson, Ha 
dricks, Johnson, McCreery, Norton, Patterson > 
Tennessee, Ross, Saulsbury, Trumbull, Van Winkl 
and Vickers. It was thought after the first vote tl 
Ross would vote guilty on the later tests. It is thus 
seen that a change of one, of several Republicans 
from the negative, would have convicted. -It was _ 
best as it was. * 

Mr. Wade was criticised in some quarters for 1 
votes on the final question. It was said he was 
directly interested, and voted for himself. This is an 
unjust view. On the trial he was a senator. He and _ 
a majority of his state believed the accused 
proved to be guilty as charged. So believing, a 
appointed to the duty of passing upon the question," 
how could he escape the duty and thus enable a 
grant criminal to escape punishment, remain where 
he was, and repeat offences in other forms ? No oiu 
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for an instant supposed he was influenced by any con- 
sideration on earth, save his clear sense of what was 
due to justice and conscience. 

His public career closed with that notable Fortieth 
congress. He was succeeded by Allan G, Thurmao. 
The state evenly maintained her well established posi- 
tion by the exchange. Fairly estimated, she neither 
gained nor lost. Her new senator had perhaps more 
culture, but not distinguished for that. In intellect 
not a whit Wade's superior. He had a wider, larger 
hold of the public. He never attained Wade's posi- 
tion with his fellows on the floor. In downright man- 
liness, courage, firmness and independence, he was 
in no way Wade's peer. There were but few who 
could claim to be. Thumian filled a much larger 
space in his party, and so in the public eye ; but, let 
the truth be said, it took a much larger man to be 
one of our great Republican leaders than it did, or 
does, to fill that role with the Democracy. Wade 
was a singularly unambitious man, as seeking pkce 
and preferment. Had he been a Democrat and cov- 
etous of leadership, he would have been a king. 
Some of his more striking qualities were at higher 
premium in the Democratic party. 
^m The mushroom negro governments were some- 
H tbing worse than the saddest of failures. They 
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seemed a necessity, originating in the blindness a 
stupidity of the northern people, which, after all, 1 
shown itself to be something prodigious. The i 
herence of the northern Democracy to the soutfi 
through the ante-war struggle, unwittingly on its part, 
was a potent inducement to the south to take the fatal 
initiative of attempting to dissolve the political associ- 
ation. Of course, that she would seriously attempt 
that was as unforeseen by the Democrats as by t 
earlier Whigs and later Republicans. A party which 
should pursue the ante lielbim course of the Democ- 
racy, with no worse purpose to gain than its continued 
ascendancy, certainly is not to be convicted of a 
gacity over its political enemy. It was for years thdfl 
same blind party after the war that it was before. 
It pursued the same means to the same end. It 
clamored very effectively at the north for the redemp' 
tion of the crushed south from military oppression 
under the Republican methods, devised to relieve thq 
Freedmen'of the atrocious oppressions of the u 
generated masters, and, notwithstanding the experx 
ence of the northern voter with that Democracy, 
showed such an alarming tendency to again trust 11 
not only with his own fortunes, but with the govei 
ment of the political fragments, to which its ■ 
remembered misconduct had reduced the south. 
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Republicans were justly alarmed. The course pur- 
sued showed that they dared not longer trust solely 
to the people of the north. True, in a long series of 
years the many times changing popular estimate of 
men and things settles itself into irreversible and gen- 
erally just forms. The need was too great, the time 
too short, to trust to this slow movement in the 
exigency. They armed the freedmen with the elective 
franchise, and trusted that under the lead of Repub- 
lican agents they would stand firmly and coura- 
geously by their personal and political redeemers. 
Curiously enough, slavery had Imparted to them neither 
courage, wisdom nor forecast. It was supposed that 
an African, taught by two hundred years of personal 
bon<jage, would prove superior to the average white 
man under any — all conditions. It needed an experi- 
ment to demonstrate the fallacy of this. Its failure 
was the bitterest disappointment. The great, long- 
continued war had shattered the common basis of 
morals of the average man. The many agents en- 
trusted with the construction of these anomalous 
political expedients, were as unfit for the task as the 
only material at hand for the edifices. None but the 
highest, rarest human qualities, never abundant, was 
equal to the difficult, if not impossible task. Congress 
was armed with the power of restoring the disfran- 



chised rebel to citizenship. It created the forms off 
states. It restored the disfranchised rebels, by fraud, 
force, guile, violence ; these thrust by the cowardlyJ 
stupid, still slaves in heart, mind and spirit ; and to< 
possession of the state governments made to their 
hands. So the south came back by means comple- 
mentary of the blood and revolution by which it went 

J 

The chief-justice, in a group of gentlemen nominally^ 
assembled for asocial purpose, thus stated the Repub- 
lican position before the experiment. The northern 
clamor is for restored states. It will not cease until 
that is accomplished. That issue must be passed outJ 
of the field of national politics. The Republicans areJ 
necessary to the country. The employment of thev 
freedmen is a necessity to them. The third proposJ-J 
tion of this syllogism was obvious. One present r 
plied — " The condition of the south under slave rul4 
will appeal more powerfully to northern sympathy 
than its domination under the military district law 
can. The issue will not be passed out of national 
politics." It was tried; what followed is histoiy. 
Its example would be valuable, but conditions nevei 
can exist when it may be useful. History very rartljf 
repeats itself. 

With her sons in the army, Mrs. Wade, who oa( 
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before been much with her husband at the capital, 
took up her residence with him there, during the 
later of his eighteen years of senatorial service. They 
had pleasant, convenient rooms on Four and a half 
street, northwest, intermediate between the great 
Capitol, the executive mansion and great departments. 
A man of action, of silent cogitation, without hterary 
instincts, not a compiler of reports, a composer of 
speeches, or a writer of letters — (a few cramped notes, 
in a hand that would have been the despair of Daniel, 
lie before me) — the least social of men, unless sought 
in hours when public men might be enquired for, he 
was alway found at his rooms in even pleasant good 
humor. Mrs. Wade, gifted with qualities that might 
have made her a social leader, an ornament, from the 
first, fully appreciating the qualities of her husband, 
devoted her fine powers, her time, her life to him. 
They were beautiful in their mutual self-devotion in 
the few eyes which saw their secluded, serene life, in 
the heart of the great capital, then the soul and centre 
of the great civil convulsion. She wrote his letters, 
cared for his correspondence, was his thoughtful 
memory, a tender, considerate part of his conscience. 
She read to him, giving the charm of her voice, the 
K grace and help of her fine, quiet elocution, to aid th'j 
^^ delivery of her author to his appreciative mind. The 
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real, unseen life of this manliest of men, and that a 
one of the womanliest of women, which became oiM 
so late in their lives, was lovely in its oneness. 

There is a borderland, sometimes a desert, whid 
surrounds the public life of the capital, broad or n 
row, as the individual sharing in that life was brief 
continuing. Some never pass it successfully. Ma 
distinguished in congress return, seek subordinatB 
places — haunt the capital, like souls whose bodies arcl 
buried, but will not depart How many names of 
the first spring to mind, some of which may be men- 
tioned. Mr. Whittlesey lived and died at Mrs. , 
Hyatt's; Mr. Giddings was often at the capital, coul 
turn to no pursuit; Samuel Vinton was an instance,! 
and died in exile. Mr, French of Maine came back, 
secured an auditorship under Mr. Lincoln, and spent 
the remainder of his life in the dingy Winder building, 
made short by it. Innumerable less fortunate i 
stances of living men crowd the memory. The com 
try, the capital, are full of these restless, mined lives. 

Mr. Wade, with his noble consort, safely and 
serenely made the transit of this border country. Ht 
was never bitten of the Presidency as were Mr. £ 
ard, Mr, Chase, and many of our living men. 
remained steadily to the end in the bosom and conl 
dence of the Republican party, while, curiou^ 
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enough, Mr. Seward, Mr. Chase, Mr. Sumner and 
Horace Greeley all died out of it — exiled, in a way, 
by the men created by their labors. 

Something more remains to me. Not tortured by 
the Presidential mania, and barely flavored with the 
life at the capital— the Wades returned to their Jef- 
ferson home. The Httle mud and forcst-leaguered 
town of his law student days had grown, became 
long since a beautiful, thriving centre and capital of 
one of the largest, most populous and wealthy of 
the farming counties of Ohio. It now had the ap- 
pearance of an old, cultured town, conspicuous for 
6ne residences and tastefully ornamented grounds. 
The Wade mansion was one of the most spacious 
and noticeable of these. Here, at seventy, the re- 
tired senator and his wife renewed, rather than re- 
sumed, their former life. Many changes had occurred. 
Many friends were dead or departed. A new gener- 
ation were in blooming maturity. The old house 
was haunted with memories, cherished or sad, pleas- 
ant or depressing, seen through a softening atmos- 
Iphere of time. During the black days, it was a 
source of light, a centre of strength, courage and 
hope to the hundreds of fainting men from the wide 
r^ion around. How many men and incidents were 
recalled as the now glad survivors came to welcome 
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them back. There was the memorable visit ( 
the oldest brother, who pushed off first from Fee* 
ing Hills to Albany. He had grown up anall througj 
Democrat, bitter, intense, inveterate. It wa 
earlier years of the rebellion — a famous physician ana 
surgeon, he came leisurely to visit his surviving 
brothers and sisters. From the opposite poles the 
eldest and next the youngest of Mary Upham's boyi 
met in the Jefferson mansion and joined battle r 
— the difference being mainly the merits of the i 
spective causes each advocated, and of which he was 
master. From twilight deep to dewy dawn th^ 
stormy battle raged. The sun arose on their wratb 
They did not forget their blood, heated as it becai 
Fiery as was Frank in matter of temper, he had the 
advantage of the equally stout James. Did a Wade 
ever yield? James was not in the least subdued nor _ 
much enlightened. Had the Democrat of that t 
aptitude for light? — a question, as Falstaffsaid, li 
asked. Later, the war did for him what it failed t 
accomplish for the southern^it reconstructed \ 
views. He lived to rejoice in his young brothei 
career. A Wade was never heard to speak well i 
the younger brothers — however glad and proud 1 
may have felt for the positions and distinguish! 
services of either. 
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Ohio, Ashtabula county, the Reserve, as the whole 
country, had seen the course of its senator in the 
Wade- Davis manifesto abundantly vindicated by 
later light. That did not detract from the now pa- 
thetic glory surrounding the name of Lincoln. It 
did add lustre to the name of Wade. With the reti- 
cence of the Puritan, neither his old neighbors or he 
ever referred to the subject, or if they did he re- 
plied as to Clayton, " We will regard it as settled by 
the statute of limitation," They — many — must have 
been ashamed of many things they had said. He did 
valiant service in the Grant canvass of 1868. He 
was a private citizen now, not claiming any of the 
privileges springing from his years, which stil! sat 
lightly on him, and ready to meet the calls of his old 
constituency and party, as a citizen might. 

It was quite generally supposed at the capital that 
President Grant would offer him the department of 
the interior. Much was buzzed about and in his ears 
of it. So far as he might he silenced the busy 
tongues, and seemingly entertained no thought of 
it. He never was in an attitude of expectancy of 
any position, and had to be sought out alway by it. 
as we have abundantly seen. He did his old work 
with the old effectiveness in the unhappy Grant- 
Greeley campaign. He was the chief of the San Do- 
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mingo commission, under the nominal leadership o 
Babcock.* He was of pure English descent Ha< 
an Englishman's instincts to dominate the earth, i 
American's aspiration for the advancement of lai^ 
interests by his nation. The rejection of the treat) 
was a grave mistake, due to Sumner's unworthy ho! 
tility. Whoever visits the islands can appreciate the* 
meaning of geography, with any capacity to appre- 
hend the right uses of vast undeveloped resources, 
and should, in the absence of reasonless prejudice, 
see that one of the tasks of the American people is to 
help the world forward by the means to be drawn 
from these sources. There is no argument against 
their honorable acquisition that would not also have 
barred the purchase of Louisiana and Florida, toward 
which their acquisition were two inevitable stepai 
" Manifest destiny," however derided, is the law i 
national advance, prematurely proclaimed, as ' 
the senseless cry, "On to Richmond," and as inei 
able of fulfillment as that proved in the bloody sequd 

The Republican state delegation of Ohio 
mously placed its famous ex-senator at its head, 
the Cincinnati National convention of 1876 — year 
in some ways disastrous, and compromising of the 
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reputation and fortunes of the great Republican 
party and prophetic of temporary, if not of final, 
disaster. It is possible that a close study of Ameri- 
can political history might conduct to the conclusion 
that the Democratic is the sole permanently abiding, 
as it will prove the only conservative, party, to be 
looked for in the Republic. That all others, how- 
ever successful, brilliant or powerful for a time they 
may be, are but necessary popular uprisings to com- 

tpel the Democrats to move forward. 
Mr. Wade had served with Governor Hayes in con- 
gress, who was at one with him in the grave questions 
of thefreedmen, and the course to be pursued with the 
reconstructed states. He admired him as a gallant 
soldier, an intrepid officer, and fully approved his 
course as the state executive. Whatever may have 
been his persona! estimate of the most conspicuous 
candidate* before the convention — well known to his 
personal friends — he infinitely preferred the man of 
Ohio. The tact and rare skill with which he con- 
ducted his canvass was the admiration of the conven- 
tion. More than one leading man of his delegation, 
more than once, was eager to abandon their candi- 
date. Steadily and firmly he held them. Never 
speaking for speech's sake, there as in the senate, 
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where speech was the needed thing, just the rigH 

and the fewest words were emphatically spoken. 

Perhaps never in his life did he render more effec 
tive service than in the campaign which followed.1 
He was at the head of the Ohio electoral ticket, and 
bore the final result to Washington. The American 
rule that a man, however conspicuous when hea 
drops from high position, becomes in an hour as in- 
significant as if dead, without the panegyric whic 
death awards, was suspended in Mr. Wade's favor.]l 
Rare Ben Wade ! 

For himself he sought, expected nothing, 
ever he was to serve not seek. Seventy-six yeai 
old, with his achievements garnered, there 
nothing he further could have. He doubtless did 
expect to be of service to some younger men, surf 
vivors of the war. 

He was in hearty accord with the Grant policy- 
armed occupation of the restored, yet still bourn 
states, and a vigilant intervention for the protecticM 
of the freedmen. Between him and the slav^ 
holders, active aggressive war had existed from 1 
assault upon them at the beginning of 1839 to 1 
retirement from the senate. He had no othei 
method of dealing with them. He deemed no othej 
method possible to the new administration, 
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^P head of which he had by his own hand placed in 
power. 

True under the policy which was eminently his, 
the Grant administration — which had, by successive 
acts in congress, restored to citizenship all late in 
arms against the United States, who asked it — the 
Republicans had managed to lose every southern 
state, and only claimed South Carolina and Louisiana 
for Hayes; still the soldiers were there, and the freed- 

tmen who had so disappointingly demonstrated their 
utter inability to protect themselves, in whose hands, 
as their old masters scattered their trembling hordes, 
the ballots were as useless as the New England 
catechism, yet the soldiers were there and assured 
their personal safety. That the soldiers could be 
withdrawn, that these trembling wretches, cursed 

I with freedom that made them outlaws, could be aban- 
doned, had never entered the tender heart of the white- 
haired old hero. When the thing was done, the 
soldiers withdrawn, coercion in favor of the freed- 
men abandoned, and they left to the scourging hands 
of their masters, who only could not rebind them 
with the old bonds of servitude, and from whom still 
they could not flee, the old man's soul was filled with 
K an indignant anguish which even he could not fully 
^L express in words. He bowed his head and left the 
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capital. He never after approached the President, nor 1 
in any form asked for the recognition of any of his i 
personal friends — young men of the war. 

True, the President acted by the advice of an 
ceptionally able cabinet, but he sought rebels, old i 
slaveholders, was closeted with them, ate with them, 
conspired with them, as it seemed to Wade, to op- 1 
press and destroy the scourged, desolate, abandoned, j 
betrayed beings, for whom his soul had been m \ 
travail lo ! these forty years ! There was no comfort 1 
for him. Humiliated, indignant, broken, impotent 
to interpose, haunted with the memory that this was ] 
in a way the unconscious work of his band, his later J 
days were darkened — made wretched by it. More J 
than once has Mrs. Wade been heard to say that I 
she believed these days were made fewer by this I 
course of the new administration. 

Nor need it be said that millions of northern men | 
fully shared Mr. Wade's estimate of the new depart- 
ure — the new "advance on Washington," as was said J 
of the retreat of what had been McDowell's army, 
from the field of Bull Run. 

Mr, Wade is his own best exponent. I am aware I 
of no other extant letter of his on public atlalrs. This J 
was written to the well-known correspondent of the ] 
New York Times, and appeared in that journal. Ita | 
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r proper place is here. As may be supposed, it pro- 
duced a profound impression. 
jEFressoN, Ohio, April 9, 1877. 
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Hayes in my endeavor to 
ntion, I do remember ll, 
1 billemess of soul that I 
ig leal 1 labored for the 
ocuie justice for them be- 
ess I supposed [hat Gov- 
ernor Hajcs was in [ull accord wiih me on this subject. But I have been 
dec«ived, betrayed md even humiliated by ihe course he has laken, 10 a 
degree thai I have not language lo eipress. During the first month of his 
Rdm in! s [ration we find him closeted with two of the worst and most malig- 
nant enemies of the colored race that can be found in all thai slave-cursed 
legion, nnd there consulting with these malefactors how best be can put 
these colored people under the iron heel of their most bitter enemies, and 
reduce them to a condition infinitely worse than before ihey were made 
feee. I feel that 10 have emancipated these people and then 10 leave iheiD 
unprotected, would be a crime as infamous as lo have reduced Ihem lo 
■lavery when Ihey were free; and for Hayes to do this to the men who had. 
■I ibe hasard of their lives, given him the voles without which he aevec 
could have had the power lo do this terrible injustice I No doubt he medl- 
talesthe destruction of the parly that elected him. A contemplation of all 

lolalion is that hisloiy informs me Ihal better men ihnn t ever pretended 
to be, have, In like manner, been deceived. Some have altempled to ei- 
Giue him by saying that he " means well," but hell is paved with just sueb 
good Inlen lions. 
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Truly yours, 
Mr. Wade also was sent under the statute to in- 
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sped and report upon the construction of the Union \ 
Pacific railroad. His performance of that duty was I 
not perfunctory. With the thoroughness with which j 
he performed all labors, this task was executed. His J 
report quite put an end to the uncertainty as lo the ' 
actual condition of that great work. His strength 
and vigor remained, and these were but pleasant epi- 
sodes of his later years, which were rounding and I 
ripening an eventful life of rare symmetry and great | 
usefulness. He was among the rarely fortunate men 
of his great period. The country was fortunate in 
his possession, fortunate in a man to do many im- 
portant things beyond the reach and strength and | 
courage of common men. She never had any cavil I 
about his compensation or reward. 

The production of these sketches was due to the i 
cherished life-long friendship of their subject for the 
writer, and to the memory of another one of the 
dearest to his affections early to fall. 

It was due to our countrymen, the writers of her 
histories of the peoples and individuals, that some 
continuous record be made, and somewhere lodged, 
of him, to which reference may be had at least by ■ 
later men. 

The men of to-day are too much absorbed in the 
drum and trumpet sketches of battles, the mere 
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mechanics of the war, to care much for the men and 
their work, whose fire kept in motion the great heart 
whose mighty and steady beatings, created and sus- 
tained, made battles successful and fames assured, 
to care much for the career or labors of those who 
performed this task, or what may be said of them. 
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A GLOOM was thrown over the community on I 
Saturday last, March 2, by the announce- [ 
ment that our honored and distinguished citizen, the 1 
brave Benjamin F. Wade, had quietly passed away , 
that morning at half past six o'clock. Although the 
event was expected by all, yet the simple announce- I 
ment was heard with genuine sorrow, not onlybythe J 
people of this village and county who were person- 
ally acquainted with him, but by the Nation at large. 
Our readers are already familiar with his sickness. 
For something over a month he has battled manfully I 
with a fever, closely allied to the typhoid type ; and 1 
although he had skillful medical attendance in the I 
person of Dr. Tuttle, yet his fine constitution at last I 
succumbed to the burning fires of the fever, On I 
Friday evening it became apparent to those at his J 
bedside that the brave old man could hold out but a | 
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short time longer. Near ten o'clock that niglit he 
signified by a motion that he wished to speak. Mrs. 
Wade put her ear close to his mouth and eagerly- 
listened for any words he might utter. After striv- 
ing for some moments to command his tongue, he 
finally managed to say," I cannot talk at all," These 
were his last words." * 

THE SENATE RESOLUTIONS, 

Whebeas, a distinguished citiien of Cbio, a fanner member of this 

body and an aclive and prominent member of the srnate of the United 

WkeB£As, We recc^nise in the life of the Honorable Benjamin F 
Wade devotions to hii convictions of public duty during an eventful period 
of our coanlry's history ; Iherefore 

Risot'cid. That as a token of respect for the memory of the deceased, 
the adjulanl-genetal is requested to have at half-mast flag! upon the slale- 
house dunnc lo-monow, the fifth of March. 

Besotvtd, Thai a copy of Ihe above preamble and resolutions by (he clerk 
forthwith be transmitted 10 the family of Ihe decesied. 

OHIO — HOUSE RESOLUTIONS, 

Whebeas, We deeply regret that It lias pleased ibe universal author of 
all to call from the busy haunts of men our distinguished fellow-ciliien. 
Benjamin F. Wade, who for many years represented his county and sena- 
torial district in the general assembly of Ibe stale, and lor a period of 
eighteen years represented (his stale in the United S(j(et senate, and who. 
by great fidelity and leal in the discharge of the various duties in trusted to 
liis care, earned in an eminent degree the good name of an honesi ntan, 

* Ashtabula SeHtint/, Jefferson. 
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Rtsolvtd. By Ihe houie of rcpresenlmives, ihal in mcmcirT of Ihtt dl 
tintpiished ciliien ive da now adjouni, and that Ihr speaker □( 
order the sergejtiml-armi lo Io*er ilie flag 03. half-mut until after It 
funeral, aad thai the speaker of the bouse (onrard a copj of ibese n 
lutioDi lo (he bereaved family. 

James E. Neal. fester. 

BAR MEETING. 

The members of the Ashtabula county bar met attlU 
court-house on Monday evening to pass resoluUonJ 
on the death of Ex-Senator Wade, The meeting} 
was called to order by Honorable Abner Kellog] 
Judge N. L. Chaffee was appointed chairman, an^ 
Judge E. J. Betts secretary. On motion of S, A,^ 
Northway, esq., a committee of five was appointed 
by the chair to draft resolutions. The chair appointed 
Honorable A. Kellogg, Judge E. Lee, S. A. North- 
way, W. H, Rugglcs and Judge Woodbury as 
that committee. The following are the resolutions 
adopted : 

Whereas. After a life of untiring and successful industry, of ei 



purity and of great honor, the Honoral 

United States, has been garnered lo his H 
Rtsolvcd. Thai as a fortner member i 

act, he has left behind him high claims to 



e Benjamin F. Wade, once (i J 
acting vice-president ol U 

il lesl, tl«re[DTe 
this bar, as judge upon tbafl 

in in life he has been called 14 V 

lur respect and esteem, andftfl 



strong hold upon Ihe grateful rei 
which he was lo long an able i 
lal^rity ftod professional ability ; 



smbrance o( Ihe legal profession, of ^ 
d honorable member. Htl induiUT. 
lis impanialiiy while upon ihe be 



r 
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above all, the unoblruiive purity of hli private life ant imperlibable 
mples 10 m and lo those who !ivc after BS. to gnide us in the path of 



Saelvtd. Thai in his death the communily has tost One of Its tdoiI 
distinguished diizens, the slate one of its ablest legislators, the country 
at large one of us defendiis, downtrodden humanity one of its most 
leolous champions, and legal men and women of all sections of our coun- 
try, of whatever color or condition, one of Iheir ablest and most oulspokeu 

Riiolvtd. That, as a senator from Ohio In the congress of the United 
Stales for the period of eighteen years, and as vice-president of (he 
United Stales for four years, during the war of the rebellion and the most 
trying times evperienced by this Nadon since its organizallon, Ben Wade 
was but another name for all that was brave, chivalrous and firm of pur- 
pose, and no ciiiien of his ;<dopled stale ever bad cause 10 blush for any 
■d of his. That in Ihe midst of peculation and fraud by those in high 
place;, Ben Wade was never mentioned except as an example of honesty 
and unquestioned integrity. 

Hiiolvid. That we attend his funeral Id a body. 

Huolvid. That these resolutions be presenled lo the honorable eouti of 
common pleas, now silting, with the request that they be spread upon 
Ibe journal. 

Stiohiid, That ■ copy of these resolutions be presented to Ihe lamilv of 
the deceased, wilh our eKpreisions of condolence. 

Honorable A. Kellogg then made a few remarks 
touching on Mr. Wade's life, paying him an honor- 
able tribute. 

THE FUNERAL. 

The funeral services were held at the Wade resi- 
dence on Tuesday afternoon, and, in accordance with 
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a proclamation issued by Mayor Jones, all places of I 
business were closed from one o'clock to four o'clocl 
p. u. The flags in the village were placed at half! 
mast, and the G. A. R. ball was appropriately drapec 
in mourning. All were anxious to do what wai 
their power to show their respect for the dead states-l 
man. The remains were placed in the casket oafl 
Tuesday morning. The casket was a plain one, coV"| 
ered with black velvet, with silver mountings. It] 
was procured in accordance with Mr, Wade's wishes,! 
that nothing expensive should be purchased. ItJ 
bore a silver plate on which was engravt;d the simpleti 
legend, "Benjamin Franklin Wade, Born Oct. 27,1 
1800, Died March 2, 1878." 

The pallbearers were Senator Z, Chandler of 
Michigan, Judge Rufus P. Ranney, Judge Daniel R. 
Tilden and Judge Caldwell of Cleveland, Honorable 
A. Kellogg and N. E. French of Jefferson. 

Many distinguished persons were present froin 
abroad, including ex-Vice- President Colfax, Honoi 
able Freeman Thorp, Honorable O. H. Fitch, 
others. 

The newspapers represented were : Chicago Inta 
Ocfait, by W. F. Swift ; Clefclaiid Herald, by Wm.fl 
Lloyd ; Cleveland Leader, by Robt. S. Pierce ; ana 
Asktahula Telegraphy by Jas. Reed. 



I'FHtnds and ftUin>^liW7<i : 
We havr mel Xo-Oij in sadness. We 
md before ihc open grave. Wilt bowi 
with aJTectionaie heails we come lo beai 
monal of one who, for half a century, hi 
fection in ilie hejnj of his neighbors m 

Sliong in his manhood, vigorous in Ihou, 
of life. hODCsI. if honesty ever dwelt in n 
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1 heads, tvilh gentle bands, and 
lo our cemetery ali lliat which is 

1 friend!. Fifly jeitsago tliere 
eath weio-day so deeply deplore. 
^Ii active In the business pursuits 

ring, with none of the helps ind- 






ary alta 



hing tt 






I 



upon Ihe rccliludeof his 
justice in man, be has hewn out for himself a. ni 
lor Immortality. And to day, as we lake back ti 
tbim which for so many years has moved amoni 
Ibai Ihat name and lame are not alone for us, bu 
his public life we have a right to speak, for we a 
vhich honored him while living and bows itself 



I ourselves for burial the 
: us. we must remember 
belong to a nation. Of 

in sadness at his death ; 



but bis private life, as a man and i 

ijttj, one and nil. assume the right 1 
Ually. IWQ lives ; one that of a priva 



lien, belongs more e.iclusively ti 
his public life only, and of it ue. 
speak. A public man liveE, es: 



for Ihe public, and these t«o lives may be widely diHerent. The one may 
endear itself lo the community in which h is passed, and the other may be 
full of bitterness and wanting in manhood ; or the one may be sown thick 
overgrown with brambles, while the other is brilliant and 
rding to Ihe judgment of Ihs world at large. But happy is 
^■11 When these two lives are so accordant with each other that Ihe one is but 
the other on a larger scale, and each is full of noble thought and noble 
deeds ; of thoughts which arc not alone for the good of a neighbor, bun 
comprehensive enough to grasp the idea — this whole country is my ban 



^1 with ti 
^f*t wher 



J 
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and all my coimlrymeD, or whalever race or color, an my neighban 
deeds which speak of noble [houghu, of a manhood pure as the aspiintloM 
of (he soul. 1 know I speak for all who are here lo-day when I MJ 111 
lives were lived by him whose coffined remains are before us. Praise a 
condemnation are alike lo him; bul, in ihe presence of death and tbeoi 
grave, we should speak the truth and flailer not. for we speak In 



living. 

Penult me, then, lo say of him who cares nc 
moDies here at this hour, that no man enjuyed i 
neighbDrs ; none mote ready to join in all enter 
commuaity or the public ; oone more willing to 
benevolent efforls, aod none more willing lo stn 
Ihe poor and weak. His heart and hand were 



for our forms and o 



the good of IM 
llanihrot^c ai 



:r appealed lo him for aid it 

'□, the pride of poUlica) hont 






lelca: 



□ hisc 



Hn 



recognised lo the fullest extent the demands of community upon him. axt 
Qobly did he respond lo those demands. No false idea of gieilness o 
station made him forget his old companions or cause him lo lose sight <£ 
Ihe scenes of his early manhood. He was ever ready to slretcb lotlh hil 
hand in friendly greeting to his aei|;hbors. and his manners WEie a: 
cordial. He knew no caste in society and despised all aristoctacy. 
was of the people, and his sympathies were with ibem. And here t win 
venture one other thought, sweeter ihan all others, and one tenderer K 
immediale household— be never forgot that he was a husband and fnlher., 
But let me pass from his private to his public life. Here we may differ ht 
our estimate of him. The biltetness of political strife plows deep furrom 
sometimes, and furrows that may long be traced. I wish it were nc 
It fell to the lot of Mr. Wade to be ushered into political life while gitat 
questions were being agitated, and during the eighleea years of his M 
toriol life he look a prominent part in those gigantic ilrtiggles which fiiullfi 
culminated in one of Ibe bloodiest rebcUlons ever recorded In histoiT.- 
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Thank heaven, ii sha 
roen who uwk pan li 
of our Coasiiluilon, i 



all It 



niggles, tl 
name of milUons 



.1 he demandrd it 



in ihe name of the ever-living God, ihal American slavery should never blol 
one acre more of this fair coumry. His watchwords were liberty and 
equality, and his voice tang through [he n»lion. I will not partlculariie 
hi! acts ; Ihey have passed into hislory and ate recorded in the he 
miiUons of loyal men and women. Abler pens Ihau mine shall r 
them a^in and again, and in Ihe hearts of a grateful people Ihey shall 
live through all ihe coming years of American hislory, and shall be 
to him B monument more lasting than graoilG shafts. Hit 
yictions were strong and he knevf no diplomacy m «:xpressing ihem. He 
understood no circumloculion, but with a plainness that ai limes am 
lo blunlness, he expressed his ideas in words which could not t 
underaiood. 

He was not. as we understand the term, a politician. He knew nothing 
of those arts and equivocal practices by which intriguing men win support 
by making a thousand promises which they never expect to fulhlL True 
be held offices, but he was elected IJie an honorable man, ai 
re-elected again and again, because the people whose intere 
sought and labored (or demanded, against the wiles of designing politidans, 
that he should be. If he did not agree with his party he said so, and we 
hare heard the storms of political strife wage fiercely about him, while ha 
planted himself upon Ihe rectitude of his iDteulions. and appealing to the 
honor of his countrymen, he remained unmoved till his principles w 
adopted by his party. He was intolerant of dishonesty and shutting, and 
B scorned everything ihal had the appearance of deserting n friend. For 
le tofal men of the south, blade and white, he bore an affection like that 
la father for a son. Their trials and sufferings, their constancy lo the i 
flag, their heroic endurance through years of heiy Irials had burned Ih 
into his very soul ; and anything which looked like leaving them 
the hour of their suflerlng to fall alone seemed to him lo be ihe basest 
ii^Talitude and Ihe most contemptible cowardice ; hence, during hUlad 
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daft be hu expreued hinuelf in buguage which has full or si 
strong condeionalioii. tl brought QpOD bim Ihe voalbemaa of n 
bad bcenhis party auociatcs and thmd;. Let me pause here to tartl^ 

will be wel] toawaji the verdict otbislory beforewefunbercondemn ; bat I 
hi* life » labors are doied and we have mel lo tenderly bear I 
hi* resting place in our own cemelerr. Theie let the brave 
No stain ever rested upon him, nor through all the long years of strife did I 
Ibe tongiie or pen of nun ever charge him uiih peculation otfcBiid. Us 1 
fooghl for humaDily. and bis Hght has been, in some degree, crowned with ' 
victoiy. Lei Ihebreeies of springtime, of summer and of autumn be gentle 
abait hiiD. while weary feel wear deeper and deeper still the pathway 
to his grave, uhere loving hearts shall worship »t bis shrine and whispered 
prayers be spoken for ine nobte soul that has gone to resL 




CHAPTER XII. 

Afterglow.— AfiermHlh. 

OUR history furnishes examples of the recon- 
sideration and amendment of the reputations 
of men after death, That event sometimes exagger- 
ates their virtues, fame and importance. We have 
had two recent memorable instances of this.* 

Of the remarkable group of ami-slavery champions 
in the American senate of 1851-2, Mr. Wade was for 
several years the survivor. Seward died October 10, 
1872; Chase, May 7, 1874; Hale, November 18,1873 ; 
Sumner, March 11, 1874. So also he survived most 
of the distinguished men of that body. 

As will be remembered, Douglas died June 3, 
1861 ; Houston, July 25, 1863 ; Cass, June 17, 1866 ; 
Mason, April 28, 1871 ; Slidell, July 29 of the same 
year. Of each of these, including Mr. Wade, it may 

"Gran I and Logan. 
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^H be said that the world was satisfied with its estimate 

^^k of them while living* 

^^k Mr. Wade has passed below our living horizon, yd 

^H some things due to his memory, yet having no con- 

^H nection with each other, save as pertaining to him, 

^1 remain for mention ere this brief record closes. 

Some of his sayings and doings, some things said of 
him by others, that my reader may the better appre- 
hend the manner of man he was. 

CEASES TO BE A WHIG. 

Older than the Whig party to which he was 
strongly attached, I may here quote the words witl 
which he severed his membership with that thel 
moribund organization, and already suffering thi 
damnation that sometimes precedes death. It wai 
toward the close of the memorable debate on th( 
Nebraska- Kansas bill, when, in saddened voice an^ 
solemn manner, the Ohio senator arose and spolce a 
follows: 



Mr. Presisent: I doc 
buniUialion of ihc north 1 
enfmy of hers can wiih I 



It iotend 10 debate this lutqect (urtber.'h TI 
complete and overwhelming. No soatha 
:r deeper degiadatioD. God knows I fed 



■Horace Greeley, who died Nov, bo, 1B73, in an asylum, wu a 1 
tad instance of our recent hislory when the world made haste ta 
and repair as it might Ihe InjuBilce ii had done his latest yean. 

-t The Kansai bill 
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^H ' keenly enough, tnd I have no desire lo piolons ibe melancholy speciade. 

^B^ .... I have all my lire belonged lo ihe greaL National Whig party, and 
never yel have I failed wilb all the iibilily 1 have lo support hec rigbu 
and candidates, come from what pomon of the Union Ihey miehl ; and 
much ofiencrhas ilbeen my lot lobiillleforaiDUtbeTnlhan Toi- a nonhera 
candidate for ihe Presidency ; and when such caadidales were proscribed 
by those who were jealous of slaveholders, and did not like lo yield up 
Ihe government to such bands, how oriea have 1 encounieced the violenl 
prejudice of my own section, with no little haiard lo myself. How 

magnanimiiy ol soul, which I believed alway actuated southern gentlemen. 

»A1bs ! if God will forgive me (or wbat I have done, I will sin no more. .... 
We certainly cannot have any further political connection with the VVhigs 
of the south ; they have rendered such connection impossible. An im- 
passable gulf separates us. must hereafter separate us. The southern 
wing of Ihe old Whig party have joined their fonunes with what is 
called the National Democracy, and (turning to them) I wish yon joy in 
your new loves. . , . To-morrow 1 believe is lo be an eclipse of Ihe sun. 

I and I think ll perfectly meet and proper that the sun in the heavens and 
he glory of the republic, should go into obscurity and darkness together. 
Let Ibe bill then pass. It is a proper lime fur so dark and damning a 
•ked. 



I 



Afterward, on a bill for the organization of Kansas 
as a state, he avowed himself a Republican, "a Black 
Republican," if such, men chose to call him, and 
committed to oppose slavery extension everywhere, 
under all circumstances, by every possible means. 
" I am amazed," he said, " at the facility with which 
some men follow in the wake of slavery. Sometimes 
I am led to hesitate whether I am correct, that all 
men are born to equal rights. Their conduct con- 
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travenes the doctrine, I sec in some men such 
abjectness, a want of manly independence, whii 
enables a man to rely on himself, and face the worl 
on his own principles, that I don't know but that 
am wrong in advocating universal liberty. 

TOOMBs' EULOGY. 

And here may be given what Toombs said of hin 
in the senate, from the Globe, words that any no 
ern demagogue would have gladly exchanged a j 
of their lives to purchase: 

"My friend from Ohio," he said, "puts the matte 
squarely, He is alway honest, outspoken 
straightforward. I wish to God the rest of you w« 
imitate him. He speaks like a man. He tells v 
the difference is as it is. He means what he says- 
you don't always. He and I can agree about ever; 
thing on earth except our sable population." 

Blustering, brave, truthful Georgian! 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 
Id personal appearaDce. Mr. Wade was of lull beighl and Snnly b 
He had a Franic of iron, toughened by early labor and physical exenaa 
high bead with nnrtow forehend. and hair brushed back from Ibe lein| 
bright, piercing eyes, and manners of the simplcsl and cnnat unostental 
character. He seemed utterly wilhoul pride or sclC-iinpanaiKe, sod 
no patience with pivteiuioa or afieclation of any kind. Hb haUu < 
^mple and temperate, and be cared little Tor ibe pleasurei of lodftl libi 
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^WaIbi^gteia His mode of life was plain, unprciEnding and economical. 
He was no student, cared iillle Tor books, had no taste for literature, dls- 
Ittfd^boTC all things to write a letter or put his pen to paper, and geo- 
IHgiy did all of bis conespondence through his devoted and intellif[Gnl 
Ap 
anoth 



Appearance and bearing in the senate, and from 
another : 



n Mr. Wade is (ive feel eight in heighl. xloul, slightly stooped 
in the shoulders ; bead well borne, with an upcast; complexjon, clear; 
dark eyes, small, intensely black, and deep cut. His jaws are hrm and 
large, Lhe under Strang, compact; tips, fall aod round, the upper one- 
folding at the corners of the niouih over the under, which imparts a slrong, 
grim, savage look, which causes some to mistake the character oF the man 
as one of a fierce, hard. cold, relentless nature, when in rcalily he is one 
of the warmest and most kind-hearted. Studying the face, you sec it Is. 
not handsome, and in detail, one might call it homely, or say ugly ; yet 
there is in it a rough harmony, an honest, bluff heartiness thnt at once 
wins, with nothing bad, sinister or mean, but all sincere, brave, manly. 
When speaking, [hat face lights, and gives to each si ralghl forward word, 
which goes in the most direct way to the mark, such interest that you for 
the lime call it handsome. Wh<rn silting silent, or listening, the old sen- 
ator has a way of looking at lhe speaker, with his piercing black eyes, that 
disconcerts a dishonest man. and is often annoying to the innocent and 
honest. There is no use in trying to deceive or lie to him. If be don't find 
out and hint at his motives, rest assured he understands the man, and only 

Always talkative when out of his seal, he is silent, grave, thoughiTu], 
when in the senate chamber. Whoever from the galleries looks at him, as 
be sits in the vice-piesident's chair, presiding over the deliberations ol the 
most august body in the land, will see in his calm repose a picture of real 
■treogtb and dignity, sucb as should cbarscteriie the American senator. — 
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From another competent hand I give an iOui 
incident of the time of i860: 

Pcnoiutly he wai among ihe biavest of men. He despised daogerand' 
Abhorred a demagogue and coward. \M>en Lincoln wa« up for the Proi' 
deney, and the mob ipirii ai Waihinglon ma so high as lo (hmlra the 
speakers on Ihe uigtal Ihe Republicans serenaded Mi, Hamtic 
dale for vioe-presKtenl. and Trumbull, the senator (rooi Illi 
was among Ihe lim la propose a public meeting; at that dly, ■ 
of the city hall, a few nighu aflerwaid. to ratify (he nomina 
police weie notified lo protect Ihe meeting at their peril, and 
was announced as one of the ipeaJiers. While walking up 
Hvenue 10 (he place of meeting, he was asked b; a friend what licwodd 
do if iniemipied by mob violence. Taking Ihe hind of his friend 
placed it qmetly wjlh hla own in his pocket, where it resled On the 
barrel of a piElol. Says Mi. Waile, "I have six shots ; . . . 



Here are three of the same class from a well-known 
hand, one of Mr. Wade's most trusted friends of t 
younger generation.* 



AL HUNTER. 

In IB68 a gentleman called at my oHicc in JeffeTMn. Ohio, and 
quested me to inlroduce him to Senator Wade. We found him al the 
office of CHiallee and Woodbury. Afier the introduction, this 
told Mr. Wade thai he had invented and had patented a spring seat far 
mowen and reapers ; (hal several of the best fanners of Aihtabula. coontjr 

* Captain M. }. Foot, who left a leg in the wi 

iponsible posilion in the (reisury departmenl. 



>r IWD lerwJ 
hatding a l^i^fl 
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taad examined It, and given him strong cenlGcatei of its merils ; Ihal be, 
Hr. Wade, was wellknown throughout the country, andanendoraemenlby 
lim of the patent would be al inestimable value In its iiiIiDduct]on 10 )tie 
public Ai one of his constituenis and admirers, he had taken the liberlr 
IQ call for the purpose of securing a certificate from him. " Bui," said 
Mr Wade, '■ I know nothing about your patent seal. It may be a good 
thing, and it may be perfectly worthless, for anything I know." Stranger! 
a know the gentlemen who have given me the recommendations I have 
ihown you. and you certainty will not hesitate to endorse what they say ? " 
'. IVadt: "These men have seen and examined your patent, they are 
liliar with the machines to which they are attached, and know whereof 
Ihey speak. With me it is different. Everybody knows that I never lued 
a mowing machine in my life. AH the experience I ever had in these mat- 
ters was in the good old-fashioned way when men and not horses did the 
reaping and mowing." The gentleman stili persisting in bis solicitations. 
Mr. Wade rose from his chair, and with the remark that his neighbors and 
friends had tiever been deceived through any atl of his, and so help me 
Ood. they never shall be. left the room. 



THE SLAVER OF ELLSWORTH.— 

During the latter pan of President Granl'aa 
■ daughter of the man who nmrdered Ci 
in the printing and engravmg bureau. Tl 
tbcught it an outrage, and a committee 01 
called on Secretary Brislow, who immedia 
ing after her dismissal she presenled hi 
leaning on the arm of Mosbey, who held 



BRAL GRANT. 
administration, Miu Jackson, 

inel blllswoith, was employed 
Gr.ind Army of the Republic 



Geo. B. McCartney : 

Sapi., Bureau Eng. & Pria. 
Sik: Re-insiale Amelia Jackson I 



self at the door of the bureau, 
hr.nd an order which read 



Bkked bim wbal be 
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tbcmgtil o( \V. He roie from hit diur. aod at be did so fall btai^ q 
■mned to emil tireanis or fire, and hii ualuie appeared ai IcMi ■ fod 
liigliet (ban ufuaL For a momeni hix emtxiocu leeraed loo stroDg b 
ulleraDce. bulat !asl he said in a low, earDeil voice : 

" 1 have been a rHcDd (o General G nut bolb in congress aad 
pess. 1 have stood bjr him when ii vivi not as popular lo do 
now : but bf Thi Blmal, if Geoeral Grant will appoint to positions in ibe 
'Civil Kivice daughters ol Ibe murderer ol our EUswonh. through ll 
flucnce o! Ihat arch tiaitor, Moshej, io long as we have soldiers* w 
and orphans who need these plfloei, / 'II curit Aim lilt lie tnil e/ iw 
Grant shall explain ihii." 

What took place when Wade saw the President Ihe nem day 1 
linew. 1 onl]' know that Mitsjackson was toon after diunii»d. 



THE soldier's case. 



1 



In 1875, to 



iD served three years with the Teolb Michigan cavalrr. 
twice for gallantry on the field, came (o WoahillBtoii 

c a position in one of the govemmcDl deparlinnits- 
After remaining here several month* and being pul off from daf to 
dsy and from week 10 week hy various eicuies, he came lo roe one day 
and told me that he could not live any longer on Ihe promijes of govem- 
ment officials, Ihat his money was all gone, and unless somelhi 
for his immediale relief he must leave tbe citjr at once. 

I lold him to call foi me al eight o'clock thai evening and 1 would IB 
traduce him lo Senator Wade. At the appoinlcd time wc called on 
grand old hero, when I briefly staled my friend's case and asked hi 
sec Secretary Chandler in his behalf. His reply was that be had si 
Chandler that day in ihe interest of some one, and Ihat he ' 
(here were no vacancies in the interior drpanment, Ihat ic would da n 
good for him 10 see him again for any one, '■ Bul," said I, 
plain— my friend was a gallant soldier ; he served in the army all tl 
the war and was twice breveted for gallantry on the field of battle." 
immediately replied— "Why did you not I ell me ihia before? Von kl 
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I never refiue lo do >ii|rtbing foiauldier. I wilIseeC1iatidler(o-inom>H 
and demand hif imaudialt appoinlnicDL" II 1* unneeeiurjr lo add that 
the appoinlmcnl was made on Ihe next day. 

SMALL COIN. 

It is the fortune of some men to throw off little 
incidents and sayings, cri-ip and pointed, a sort of 
personal coinage, that secures more or less currency 
in the world's traffic and exchanges, while the mass of 
men pass throu|^h life without contributing a single 
rte. It is the fortune of the few that they must 
answer not only for the genuine mintage, but also for 
an innumerable issue of base coin, anything, every- 
thing that the invention of admirers, who have stu- 
pidity and vanity enough to ascribe their own work 
to them, or which the malignity of enemies may 
charge as theirs. Much smaller men than Mr. Wade 
have to answer for a spurious currency of this sort. 

In his senatorial time, the capitol and congressional 
circles were flavored with his crisp sayings, many of 
which find rest in the Globe annals, and many — some 
of his best — missed its pages. The Globe makers were 
not desirous of preserving his sharp things, usually im- 
paling some of their friends. Some of them, scarcely 
to be accounted for, were thrusts and blows, bitter 
and pungent, and sometimes flavored with aquafortis^ 
yet coming from the kindest and tenderest-hearted 
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man, tncajablcof hatred, inalevaiefXE,ora 
fonm of malice. The wit was ncra- s 
btnnor, freqaently grim, was alw^ of 
pbcre of the occasioa— came of it, with iL 



BKVATOI CTAXS — THE LIBEKATOa. 

Senator Evans of Sooth Carolina, a grave, good 
man, one day exhibited Garrison's L&eraior, 
dreary pictures of slavery. Tomiagto Wade he said:: 
" Is it not too bad that such a paper is permitted 
exist? Why will not the authorities suppress thei 
slanderous sheet ? Can it be pos^ble that any patri- 
otic man of the north will tolerate such an abomii 
tion !" Wade took it, deliberately wiped his ^>ecta- 
cles, adjusted them to his eyes, looked at the headii 
of the paper, and exclaimed in great surprise: 
"Why. Senator Evans! in Ohio we prize that 
one of our best family papers 1" Senators broke into 
a laugh. The South Carolina senator had much lik- 
ing for him of Ohio, and turned sadly away, saying 
a plaintive voice : " I am sorry, Mr. Wade, to h< 
you say that. It shows where we are drifting. 
Drifting, indeed! 

SENATOR butler's EXPERIENCE. 

Wade was one day showing the essential falla* 
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of the idea that slaves could be property, and illus- 
trated by saying : " That if a master crossed the line 
into free territory with his slave he ceased to be a 
slave, and so not property. Whereas, a horse re- 
mained a horse and property everywhere." " Yes," 
said Butler, interrupting, " but they won't stay with 
you ; while .our slaves, if they stray off" to your free 
north, they always hasten back home again." "O 
yes, Senator, I understand that they love you so ar- 
dently that it takes a fugitive slave law to keep it 
from being offensive. 

WADE AND DOUGLAS. 

The hasty, reckless southerns were alway 
worsted in their collisions with the Ohio senator, and 
it was said called upon the cool, intrepid Douglas to 
take him off their hands, which led to many sharp 
contacts between them, with varying fortunes. 

One day, while Mr. Wade had the floor, " the Little 
Giant " arose and coolly confronted him with an inter- 
ruption. The hushed senate was intent with interest. 
The southerns expected to see the extinction of the 
Ohioan by the Great Illinoisan. 

"You, sir," began the Giant in tones of solemn 
and impressive measure, "compliment southern sen- 
ators who support this Nebraska bill, while you de- 
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nounce us of the north. We are guilty of wrongi 
crime. How is this? Is it not equally a crime fo^ 
them ? " 

W. — "No, sir — I say not." 

D. — "The senator says it is not. Then he enter*^ 
tains a different code of morals from myself, and— 

W. — (Interrupting, lifting his finger toward him, tusjl 
face full of scorn) — " Your code of morals! l^to'] 
morals ! ! My God! I trust so, sir !" 

The Giant, with reddened face, sank to his seab; 
He watched his opportunity. 

Wade said something complimentary of Jim Lam 
and quoted him for something. 

D. — (Rising) "Lane cannot be believed; he ba 
been guilty of perjury and forgery. " 

W. — "What proof have you of that? Ytm 
unsupported word will hardly do." 

D. — " I have Lane's own affidavit, in which I 
directly contradicts his former affidavit" 

W. — "And the senator calls himself a lawyer^ 
He charges this Lane with being guilty of perjurj 
and forgery, and then calls him as the witness 1 
prove it ! " 

Douglas, though floored, long pursued the ■ 
and, as stated, with varying fortune. 
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: WADE-BADGER INCIDENT. 



There were two or three versions of Wade's retort 
on Senator Badger (p. 232). One makes Badger 
ask: " Surely, you will not prevent me from taking 
my old mammy there?" and Wade reply: ** Cer- 
tainly not ; bat that is not the senator's difficulty. 
It is because he cannot sell her when lu- gets her 
there." 

pitch's experience. 

Wade's colleague, Pugh, a thin, slight, wiry, ele- 
gant figure, really a man of fine, active intellect, and 
one of the most graceful and effective speakers of the 
body, confident in his skill of fense, intensely pro- 
slavery, had no hesitation in attacking his robust, 
sarcastic senior, who never failed of instant response. 
Wade's dealing with the Ohio legislative memorial 
and Pugh's speech will be remembered. One day 
Pugh put a taunting question to him as to his admitted 
brotherhood of men. 

" I have heretofore accepted the declaration as the 
true doctrine," Wade replied. " Its rule, I see, has 
been departed from. There seem to be born slaves," 
■with a look and gesture fixing this departure: "The 
mistake is in not indicating this fact by the regulation 
color." 
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i BROWN FARED, 

"I know that the passage of this bill" (tl 
Kansas-Nebraska), Wade said in that debate, " will b 
hailed with yells of triumph in the south and pande 
tnontun:!." 

'* Do you know what is going on down there?' 
asked diminutive Brown of Mississippi, which pru 
duced a laugh, 

W. — (Fixing his eyes on his questioner) "Wei! 
not so well as some. It is pretty evident that iher 
is very free communication between that country an< 
this body, and unless I am greatly mistaken, I se 
the dwarfish medium by which the communicatioi 
is kept up, "and he stood with his solemn, intena 
look fixed for a time on the shrinking Missis si ppian. 
amid the personal laughter of the southern senators 

Pages might be filled with similar authentic paa 
sages at arms, between Wade and his southern foe 
in the old chronic war of slavery. 

Note. — Genera] Biesbln gliei ao incidenl where ibe Injured parry 
Mi. Wade a meuageof inquiry, who rEtorted wilh a reium iness>{ 
Ihe grosses! character. I should nol accept that save on aulhoriiy ivhicli 
can now hardly east. I think I know something of an incident which 
may have been the origin of it. In the early career of Wade in Ihe senate 
ere he cane to be well known, he had wilh him some ladies 
The chaimian of the joint comraillee on the library, ihen a distin) 
Maryland senator, bad ibe disposal of Ihe Bowers of the consenatory, 
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of the capilol. on the Tiber plain— a great pel of congress la which it 
ly beloQEed. Those wishing bouquels — senalorc and represenlaiives — 
applied \o the chainnan for cul flawen, who gave a note to be presented 
to the head gardener, then and now Mr. Smith, a Scotchman. The ladies 
called on the chairman with their request, and instead of Ibe graeious note, 
were received in a manner that sent them to the Ohio senator, who wa« 
toon ia the chairman's presence, llie Marylander expressed regret, 
usuied Mr. Wade that he did ool know the ladies, giving bim the impres- 
sion thai they brought with them no voucher of who and what they were. 
Knowing both men. as I came to. I can fancy the fire which insUntly Ul 
in the eyes of the Ohio senator, when told thai the ladies of his household 
required vouchetsanywhere. Hisreplywas : " That it might be seen that 
tbef were ladies, and to be treated as such by s-gattltman." \ can fancy 
the face of the southern —a Virginian bom— turning livid, with his lips Imn- 
blingunder these haughty, insulting words. No more passed, and the notlh- 
em senator went hisvray. What followed is less dear. Both men were reti- 
cent, and one a professed duelist. 1 am sure nothing of it tianspired to 
the public A Washington lady, belonging to a family m.ide illustrious in 
American literature and diplomacy, intimately acquainted wilh both gen- 
'lemen, was my personal infonnant. 

LAST WORDS. 

My reader finds my idea of Mr, Wade at the be- 
ginning of this slender work. At its close I only 
say it is still my conception of the essential man. 
1 have nowhere deliberately essayed by analysis to 
demonstrate my outline figure as true and just to 
nature. I have not tried to show so much courage, 
90 much will, so much mind, so much syul, so 
mingled as to produce the unique form dwelling in 
my mind. That method, so effective in the hands of a 
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master, would fail in mine. I should remove him C 
the pale of humanity. I prefer my reader ! 
see him in action, hear him in speech, study him, bis 
acts and sayings, take sparingly of what others say 
of him, and have their own conceptions of ] 
With my materiat, I have done what I might to held 
him in this task. I do not much care for the opinions 
good or evil, of one who takes unquestioningly t 
word of another for the manner of man a given pel 
son is. The judgments of those who take in i 
material and work out a man for themselves, I do] 
greatly value, and alway regret when they 
materially from my own. 

We have here the descendant of generations a 
vigorous, well-developed men, however otherwisij 
differentiated, who yet had certain things in c 
They were a long-lived, tough, hardy fibered race^^ 
physically and mentally, a fiber not fine-grained, notJ 
susceptible of polish and grace; tender, brave, truea 
men and women. He had in fullest measure theserfl 
ir\herited qualities, in their limitations. The poetry^ 
neverarich vein, wasexhaustederehJstime. Hehad 
not a particle of fancy, not a scintilla of imagination, no 
sighs for the unattainable, no vaultings into the empy- 
rean. His structures rose from granite, built of si 
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roughly hewn, enduring material — druidic, rather — 
himself a primitive man, first and last 

The world ever suffers for lack of men to do much 
of its work needful to have done, and so it stops or 
flounders on, till some one arises to clear the way. 
Common men, timid men, never essay these jobs. 
Here was a man afraid of nothing, who, without 
measuring his strength against the weight or size of 
matter, at once grappled with it. He evaded, 
avoided nothing. He accomplished much by cour- 
age, the bravery of audacity, much by sheer tug- 
ging, Ajax strength and blows, single-handed — a 
man to hold a darkened mountain pass against an 
armed host. Heroic, without the imagination which 
enters — becomes a quality of chivalry. A man seek- 
ing only work, with no reference to a possible 
wage; thoughtful, reverent of nature and spirit, he 
lived and wrought the career of his robust life, that 
seems to me eminently rounded and complete, and 
then, without regrets or anxieties, he went his way, 
seemingly as indifferent to his place in history as 
among men while living, leaving himself, his work, to 
be kept in remembrance or forgotten, as might 
happen. 

The motive for this work is noted at the close of 
chapter ten, where for the time it rested. I now 
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submit it finally, to such public as it may find, sudEt] 
further criticism as it may meet with, regretting thai 
it will be found so poorly to serve the purpose for 
which it was written. 



WADE AM 

The grave of Wade is curiously so near that of 1 
Giddings, in the common, well cared for burial place, I 
that the marking monument of each is seen from the! 
resting-place of the other. As will be remembered,! 
the senior was Wade's first partner. He precededfl 
Wade by a few years at the bar, had his place first in 1 
popular favor in congress, had rendered much of 
his great and never fully appreciated services to theii" I 
common country ere Wade was widely loiown..! 
They were friends, remained so — never warm — werel 
never rivals. The things wherein they differed would! 
have made enemies of most smaller men. They | 
may be compared by contrasts in person, mind and \ 
temperament. Both remarkably strong men, thel 
el^pr preferred to win by management — the other by I 
capture, conquest The one. the most politic of 1 
men, the other the least so. The one seeking, mak- 
ing sure of popular favor, the other never seeking, 
ever careless of its possession. The one alway mak- , 
ing sure of his gaound, greatest on the defensive, 1 
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fortifications impregnable, never suffering defeat. 
The other stalking into the open field, daring, de- 
' fiant; assaulting, victorious. He never permitted 
himself to be put on the defensive. The elder ad- 
mired and trusted the younger, who did full justice 
to the character and ability of his senior, and alway 
knew what he was really doing. 

They were among the very remarkable men of 
their ripe time, were each fortunate in service, neither 
were over- rewarded. As in life they lived, so in 
death they repose near each other. 

A simple, massive, granite shaft marks the sena- 
tor's resting-place, of just proportions. When the 
atmosphere, the storms and winds and frosts shall 
have wasted it away, the Influence of his words, his 
acts and life, in the cause of truth and justice, shall 
remain to bless his country, to help humanity. 
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309-313; Wade-Davis maniresto, 
317-18 n. ; iaterview wlthjoboson. 
fate of rebel leaders. 339;believei 

President of the senate, 339 ; im- 
peachment trial, his bekhng, 344 
n,; his vole. 348; senatorial ca- 
reer closed, 349 ; Wade and 
Thurman, 349; life at the capi- 
>^> 35>'355 > 'i""' lifeat Jeliersoii. 
355 ; his brother's visit, battle, 
356 ; San Domingo mission, 
357 ; the Hayes election. 35B ; 
his letter, 363; inspect ion of the 
PadficR, R, 363 ; completenesi 
of his life, 364 ; passing away, the 
Ohio legislature, Cunetai. 366-370 ; 
Northway's oration, 371 ; after- 
glow, aftermath, anecdotes, es- 
timate of. senatorial incidents. 
fes'. 373-3?3- 

Welling, Db. J. C- 
ihe Wade-Toombs eccub, 240. 

Wnrc Party, rise of, 1834, 157 n.; 
campaign 1840. 176.185 ; of 1844, 
191-93 : success 1848, 194 ; defeat 
and disappearance, 315-332. 

WtLKES, CaMidc 
ploit. 301-30381 
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